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O, the old ring plays, the old ring plays, 

With their queer old motions, and strange old ways, 

How they flit still before us like a sweet, sweet dream. 
And yet to our mem'ry how fair they seen. 

Not the newest dances with their fashionable ways, 

In our hearts can rival the old ring plays. 


The rhyme might be faulty and the metre poor. 

But they struck our fancy, and we wish no more, 
For our hearts were happy, and we thought it fun, 
To all meet together when our work was done, 

And take our pleasure in our own old ways, 

By singing up together in the old ring plays. 


Daniel Webster Davis, 1899 
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The Hampton Folklore Society 
and its Collection of Black American Folklore: 
An Introduction 


I. AN OVERVIEW 


In December 1893, Alice Mabel Bacon, a teacher at the Hampton Institute 
in Virginia, announced that she was organizing a society for the 

study of folklore and ethnology. Writing in the Institute's monthly 
publication, the Southern Workman, Bacon declared that members 

of this newly formed society would "collect and preserve all traditions 
and customs peculiar to the Negroes." Bacon, herself a white woman 

born of a prominent religious family in New Haven, Connecticut, 
insisted, however, that the work of the society "cannot be done 

by white people.” Rather, it "must be done by the intelligent and 
educated colored people who are at work all through the South among 

the more ignorant of their own race."1 Because the Hampton Institute 
was a technical and normal school devoted to educating blacks and 
American Indians, Bacon readily found "intelligent and educated 
colored people" among her fellow teachers and among the students 

and graduates of the Institute. From these associates, she recruited 
individuals interested in the study of black American folklore; 

the result was the Hampton Folklore Society, formed in 1893, the 

first folklore society composed mainly of blacks.2 

The Hampton group met regularly for over six years before it 
disbanded with the departure of Alice Bacon at the turn of the century. 
During that time, the folklorists reported data they had each collected 
while living and working in various black communities. Each month 
they published their reports in the "Folk-—Lore and Ethnology" columns 
of the Southern Workman, By 1900, there had accumulated at Hampton 
a richly documented store of black American folklore. 

Because of its size, and because the data were gathered by blacks 
and compiled prior to 1900, most knowledgeable folklorists have been 
unable to ignore the Hampton collection. The early editors of the 
Journal of American Folklore tried to make some parts of the collection 
more widely available by reprintirg articles that had recently appeared 
in the folklore columns of the Southern Workman, Newbell Niles Puckett, 
in Folk Beliefs of the Southern Negro (1926), and Lawrence Levine, 
on the work of the Hampton Folklore Society. In addition, Richard 
A. Dorson employed the collection as a source for comparative notes, 
while Alan Dundes, Bruce Jackson, and J. Mason Brewer have each re- 
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printed selections from the columns of the Workman,3 

To be sure, the references of specialized scholars and the appear- 
ance of selected reprints in various learned publications have kept 
people aware of the relevance of the Hampton material for the study 
of folklore and black American culture. But although scholars frequent- 
ly have called attention to various parts of the Hampton collection, 
they still have not given it attention and analysis as a total, unified 
body of work. One of the main reasons for this lack of systematic 
treatment is almost certainly that they know so little about the 
organization, the discipline, and the interests that moved the people 
at Hampton to collect and study folklore. So long as scholars harbor 
doubts about the conditions under which the Hampton folklorists acted, 
they have to regard the Hampton collection as a whole with skepticisn, 
and it is perhaps folklorist Wayland Hand who has taken the most 
skeptical position. He has argued that, by comparison with some two 
dozen other American folklore societies, the Hampton Society was 
one of several about which "it can only be ventured that they were 
too narrowly based to live for more than a few years."4 If the Hampton 
folklorists indeed had little or no organized basis for collecting 
data, this opens to question the reliability of all their work and 
precludes scholars from confidently treating the collection as a 
body of material held together by some disciplined principle or 
principles. 

By comparison with other folklore organizations, the Hampton 
group may have been narrowly based and have endured for a relatively 
short period. But in light of the social circumstances that helped 
shape the Hampton society, these standards of judgment are inappropriate. 
For example, in the era of Jim Crow at the end of the nineteenth 
century, blacks in the South became increasingly subject to serious 
political and economic discrimination. Given such pressures, the 
wonder is not that an association composed mainly of blacks and devoted 
to an esoteric subject endured for such a short time but that it 
existed at all. That the Hampton society lasted for as long as six 
years under adverse social conditions in the wider society attests 
to the effective use of discipline and other organizational skills. 
Moreover, that it stood at the Hampton Institute, the school that 
had educated Booker T. Washington two decades earlier, suggests that 
the work of the Hampton folklorists may have contributed to the emer- 
gence of a growing class of articulate spokesmen capable of addressing 
the common concerns of blacks in America. Finally, the influence 
of Alice Bacon over the conduct of its work implies that the Hampton 
organization was founded not at all on a narrow basis, but on ties 
that broadly linked blacks to members of the upper strata of white 
society. 

These considerations, then, challenge Wayland Hand's judgment 

about the narrow basis of the Hampton Folklore Society. Indeed, they 
appear to support the opposite conclusion: that for its time the 
Society was a relatively wide-based, well-organized, and well-disci- 
plined group of folklorists. If this conclusion can be substantiated 
and the Hampton folklorists shown to be serious and unified in purpose, 
one can then cease to doubt the reliability of the Society's collection 
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as a whole and begin to treat the collection systematically, on its 
own terms, as a unified body of work. In other words, any full appre- 
ciation of the Hampton folklore materials must be closely joined 
to an understanding of the nature of the Hampton Folklore Society. 
As William Willis has recently argued, "the story of the Hampton 
society needs telling; its collections need to be studied again."'5 

As a first step toward achieving these twin goals, this volume 
presents in one place all the data that the Hampton Folklore Society 
collected and published in the Southern Workman's Department of Folk- 
lore and Ethnology between 1893 and 1900.6 Extensive as it is, however, 
this material does not include all of the folklore that the Hampton 
collectors recorded. What they did not publish they preserved in 
the notebooks of the Folklore Society. In 1922, Leonora Herron, a 
former Folklore Society member and the Hampton librarian, gave the 
Society's notebooks to Elsie Clews Parsons. Parsons, a well-known 
folklorist with a keen interest in Afro-American oral tradition, 
edited from the Hampton notebooks some riddles and an extensive series 
of folktales, added material she had collected from informants in 
the Hampton area, and published all this in the Journal of American 
Folklore.7 To supplement the data published in the Workman, I have 
included here the material Parsons marked as “recorded by A. M. Bacon" 
or as "written" by a local collector. But my limited intention in 
this volume is to shed light on the Hampton Folklore Society and 
to document its collection. Thus, I have excluded the material that 
Parsons did not label and which presumably she collected herself.8 

To document further the material collected by the Hampton Society 
and to provide a sense of the history of folklore studies at Hampton, 
I have also included in this volume two additional sets of data. 
Several of the Society's treatments of conjuring relied on a series 
of student papers written on the topic in the 1870s. Since the Workman 
published some of those papers in 1878, I have reproduced them along 
with the accompanying commentary and letters to the editor.9 In addition, 
although the Society formally disintegrated with the departure of 
Alice Bacon at the turn of the century, the interest in black folk- 
lore persisted and, from time to time in the following years, several 
additional articles appeared. In this volume I have reprinted the 
lengthier and more notable of these.10 

Besides presenting much of the relevant evidence, this volume 
also presents a second step toward telling the story of the Hampton 
Folklore Society and toward reexamining its collections. In the next 
part of this introductory essay, I review some of the factors that 
led blacks to organize to collect folklore at the Hampton Institute 
in the late nineteenth century. In particular, I identify some of 
the diverse interests of the members of the Hampton community and 
examine how, in the organization and discipline of the Folklore 
Society, these interests coalesced with each other and with those 
of members in the wider American scientific community. Following 
the account of the Hampton Folklore Society, I consider the folklore 
collection itself. I evaluate the overall significance of the collec- 
tion and, to demonstrate its theoretical unity, discuss four of its 
most significant domains of data: courtship rhymes, folktales, 
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superstitions, and conjure magic. 

Of course, in this introduction I cannot aspire to completeness, 
and the reader will no doubt find much in my arguments to challenge 
and modify.11 I will have achieved my main goal, however, if I focus 
the reader's attention on the complexity of the relationships in the 
Hampton Society and on the rich subtlety of the folklore this group 
collected. Once we have at least those foci in view, we can begin 
to appreciate more fully the extraordinary individuals who gave us 
the Hampton collection, and the anonymous black folk whose culture 
this collection in part represents, 


II. THE ORGANIZATION OF THE HAMPTON FOLKLORE SOCIETY 


Between the James and the York rivers in tidewater Virginia, an arm 
of land stretches southeastward from Richmond to touch the Chesapeake 
Bay. Hampton rests at the tip of that peninsula. Early in the Civil 
War, when the Union Army occupied the peninsula's lower reaches, Hampton 
and the surrounding area became a refuge for slaves fleeing the Con- 
federacy. During the war, northern missionaries flocked to Hampton 
to help care for and minister to the refugees. Then, following the 
war as the reconstruction of the South began, the American Missionary 
Association identified Hampton as an obvious site for a teacher- 
training school. In this school, the Association hoped to train and 
graduate blacks who could help carry on the work of "civilizing" the 
former slaves throughout the South.1l 

The American Missionary Association opened the normal school at 
Hampton in 1868 under the direction of Samuel Chapman Armstrong. 
Armstrong was the son of AMA missionaries to Hawaii. He was a student 
of Mark Hopkins, the president of Williams College in Massachusetts. 
In the Union Army, he had risen to the rank of brevet brigadier general, 
and later he became an agent of the Freedmen's Bureau. Armstrong eagerly 
assumed control of the new school at Hampton and quickly proved to 
be a resourceful and dynamic administrator. In 1870, the school was 
incorporated in the state of Virginia. By 1872, he had persuaded the 
Virginia legislature to make the school eligible for funds as a land- 
grant institution. With the land-grant money and with capital he 
personally raised in countless tours across the country, Armstrong 
established a secure financial base and became independent of the 
American Missionary Association. He immediately widened the curriculum 
of the normal school to include trade and agricultural skills, and 
in 1878 the school began admitting American Indians to its black 
student body.2 

To instruct his students, Armstrong recruited experienced and 
competent teachers, many of them women from prominent New England 
families. Among his first recruits were Jane Stuart Woolsey and Rebecca 
Taylor Bacon. Woolsey hailed from a large New York family and was 
a cousin of Theodore Dwight Woolsey, the president of Yale College. 
With two of her sisters, she had supervised nurses during the war, 
and afterward all three Woolsey sisters worked tirelessly to establish 
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training schools for nurses in New York City and in New Haven, 
Connecticut. Jane had nursed soldiers wounded in the Virginia cam- 
paigns in the final years of the war. Evidently, it was then that she 
met Armstrong who was commanding a regiment of colored soldiers. 
Woolsey returned to Virginia in 1868 to manage the Girls Industrial 
Department at Armstrong's newly opened Hampton Normal and Agricultural 
Institute. She remained at Hampton until 1872 when she became the first 
resident director of New York's Presbyterian Hospital.3 

Woolsey was accompanied to Hampton by Rebecca Bacon. Miss Bacon 
was the eldest daughter of Leonard Bacon, a prominent abolitionist, a 
theologian at the Yale Divinity School, and long-standing pastor of 
the First Church of New Haven (Congregational). Rebecca's brother 
Francis, a professor of surgery at Yale, was married to one of Jane 
Woolsey's sisters, Georgeanna, who later helped establish the 
Connecticut Training School for Nurses in New Haven. Rebecca had tend- 
ed the wounded recuperating in New Haven Hospital and then went to 
Hampton to serve as Armstrong's assistant principal.4 According to 
Woolsey, however, Rebecca's formal title was misleading. She did not 
merely assist; she virtually "created the entire place" having as she 
did "entire charge" when General Armstrong was away raising funds 
for the new school.5 

In his fund raising drives, Armstrong tried to capitalize on his 
contact with respectable and prominent families like the Woolseys and 
the Bacons. Rebecca Bacon, however, became annoyed with Armstrong 
for suggesting to people that she had endorsed his solicitation of 
funds when, in fact, h2 made such suggestions without her knowledge 
or permission. Apparently in protest of Armstrong's tactics, she 
resigned in 1871.6 

During her final year at Hampton, Rebecca was entrusted with the 
care of her youngest sister, Alice Mabel Bacon. When Alice arrived 
at Hampton, she was only twelve years old. She attended classes with 
the seniors of the Institute. But because of a shortage of teachers, 
she also taught arithmetic and spelling to the juniors and thus was 
playfully dubbed the "Junior Professor."7 The experience at Hampton 
in the 1870-71 school year affected young Alice profoundly and 
she later wrote: "During that year, I formed a purpose of becoming a 
teacher, and a teacher of negroes--a purpose which may perhaps be 
regarded as the second leading fact of my life." She regarded the 
first leading fact as her birth to Leonard Bacon and his wife.8 In 
1871, then, the Hampton Institute lost the eldest Bacon daughter but 
acquired the commitment of the youngest. 

In 1883, Alice returned to Virginia "to repay to Hampton school 
the debt that I feel I owe."9 In the intervening years since 1871, she 
had cared for her invalid mother. In 1880, she passed the preliminary 
examinations for women at Harvard and, in 1881, the advanced examin- 
ations at the same university in mental and moral philosophy, and 
political economy. In addition, she had developed a fast friendship 
with one of the first three Japanese women broght to this country 
to be educated. The woman had resided in the Bacon household while 
she attended first Vassar and then the New Haven Training School for 
Nurses. 10 

Following the death of her mother in 1882, Alice Bacon applied for 
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work at Hampton where she taught for five years. In 1888, she yielded 
to an invitation from her Japanese friend, who by then had married 
Count Oyama, the Japanese minister of war. For the next year, Bacon 
worked with Countess Oyama to help modernize Japan's Peeresses' School. 
She then returned to Hampton where she remained for another decade. 
In 1899, she left Hampton for the last time. She went again to Japan, 
this time to help organize an advanced school for girls. Back in the 
states, she devoted her time to writing and to managing Deephaven 
Camp, a summer retreat in southern New Hampshire. The camp was dis- 
tinctive for its Japanese architecture and for the entertainments 
Bacon gave to help raise money for Hampton.11 

Alice Bacon died in New Haven on 2 May 1918. By that time she 
had accumulated a rich legacy of work by which she would be remembered.12 
Based on her experiences in Japan, she had produced an important and 
highly regarded study of Japanese women. She had also translated a 
volume of Japanese folktales and had edited an autobiographical account 
that was meant to help undermine the American stereotype of the 
Japanese as a “war-loving nation, likely to become aggressors in the 
struggle for the control of the Pacific."13 Besides executing these 
literary works, Bacon had been indefatigable in her activity at Hampton. 
She fostered at least one Japanese girl there.14 She taught. She did 
missionary work in and about Hampton so that she, her dog, and her 
horse were "familiar sights for miles around."15 She conducted a socio- 
logical survey of the county, the results of which were displayed at 
the 1895 Atlanta Exposition, and she was an associate editor of the 
Southern Workman.16 In 1891, after her brother and sister-in-law dis- 
couraged her from enrolling a Hampton graduate in the New Haven 
Training School for Nurses, Bacon organized a small hospital and 
training school of her own at Hampton and named it after Dixie, her 
horse.17 Then, in 1893, she organized the Hampton Folklore Society 
about which she later modestly remarked, "perhaps editorial zeal on 
my part may have had something to do with the starting of the movement.''18 

The Hampton Society aimed to collect black folklore, to "gather 
together and mass into shape the ideas and beliefs that form the 
mental background of the cabin population of the South." According to 
Alice Bacon, a collector could identify the ideas and beliefs of folk- 
lore as "the body of unwritten knowledge that is handed down from gen- 
eration to generation." Clothed in oral tradition, folklore took shape 
in a variety of ways among the unlettered or "ruder" classes of the 
population. In the circular letter that she published in the Southern 
Workman to announce her intention of forming the Hampton Folklore 
Society, Bacon outlined seven different forms of folklore which she 
thought would be appropriate to collect from unlettered blacks.19 

The first category of black folklore that Bacon isolated was folk- 
tales, which included "the animal tales about Brer Fox and Brer Rabbit." 
Second, there were the customs associated with rites of passage: what 
black people said should be done and should not be done at birth; the 
warnings and injunctions given to the bride and groom at their marriage; 
and the ways in which the dead could be honored and dishonored. Third, 
Bacon urged readers of the circular letter to record any "traditions 
of ancestry in Africa, or of transportation to America." Fourth, she 
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asked readers to record likely instances "in song or speech" of sur- 
viving African traditions. Fifth, she identified the category of 
"ceremonies and superstitions." Ceremonies were practices that people 
followed to avoid "bad luck," while superstitions were beliefs about 
the influence on social life of spirits and other supernatural beings, 
such as hags, who acted through various supernatural forces, including 
conjure magic. Bacon listed the sixth category of folklore under the 
heading of "proverbs and sayings." This class included "bits of 
wisdom" that readers could recognize by their similarity to Joel 
Chandler Harris's collection of plantation proverbs. Finally, Bacon 
identified the category of "songs," which comprised both sacred and 
secular words and music of black Americans.20 

To help her collect black folklore in these various categories, 
Alice Bacon recruited at least two of her white colleagues at the 
Hampton Institute. The school's librarian, Leonora Herron, contributed 
an important article on "Conjuring and Conjure Doctors" and, much 
later, turned over the notebooks of the Hampton Society to Elsie Clews 
Parsons.21 Susan Showers, a white teacher educated at a normal school in 
upstate New York, was in charge of the Night School at Hampton when 
the Folklore Society began its work in 1893. In 1895, she became the 
head teacher at Calhoun Colored School in Lowndes County, Alabama. 
There she became a resourceful corresponding member of the Hampton 
Folklore Society. She convinced the principals to enlarge and develop 
the curriculum so that "an important ethical work could be done by the 
farther and systematic study of folkstories, myths, heroic, and 
historical tales." She had the school children bring to class examples 
of local folklore. She recorded this material and then sent her records 
to the Hampton Society. The results of much of her work appear in the 
pages of the Workman. 22 

Although Bacon thus had important help from other white members of 
the Institute staff, the Hampton Society was composed of about twenty 
members, most of whom were "colored graduates of the school, resident 
either on the school grounds or at Hampton." Several participating 
members, however, were current students. One of them, Charles Herbert 
of the class of 1898, came from nearby Phoebus, a small town adjacent 
to Hampton. Other students brought their knowledge of black folklore 
from more distant places in the South. Vascar Barnette and Rosa 
Hunter, both students in the class of 1898, hailed from Lynchburg, 
Virginia, while Thomas Bolden of the class of 1899 came from Sassafras, 
Virginia. One student, Charles Flagg, a senior in 1899, contributed 
folklore he learned at home in Montgomery, Alabama.23 

Besides current students, the resident members of the Hampton 
Society also included graduates of the Institute. Mrs. Spennie, for 
examvle, graduated in 1890. She was the student whom Alice Bacon had 
tried unsuccessfully to enroll in the Connecticut Training School for 
Nurses. She became one of the first students in Bacon's Dixie Hospital.24 
Fred Wheelock, who served as a president of the Hampton Folklore 
Society, had been a senior student in 1888. After graduating, he 
became the general secretary of the colored YMCA of Hampton. He then 
taught at the Night School at Tuskeegee before he returned to Hampton 
in 1891, where he remained until 1898 teaching bible studies.25 Frank 
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Banks, a vice-president of the Hampton Society, graduated from the 
Institute much earlier in 1876. A year behind Booker T. Washington 
in his studies, Banks nevertheless joined Washington in persuading 
General Armstrong to reverse what they considered to be an improper 
disciplinary action against a fellow student. After completing his 
studies, Banks proved to be a successful businessman. He was a member 
of the board of directors of the People's Building Association of 
Hampton. He held a controlling interest in the Bay Shore Hotel of 
Hampton, a popular summer resort for blacks and the only seashore 
resort on the Atlantic coast that was owned by blacks. Banks also 
helped form the Hampton Supply Company, a retail corporation, and, 
in addition to all this, he was the chief bookkeeper for the Hampton 
Institute. 26 

Of the black graduates who were resident members of the Hampton 
Folklore Society, however, the most prominent was probably Robert Russa 
Moton. Moton, who could trace his ancestry back to an African prince, 
came to Hampton from a rural village in Virginia and quickly became 
one of General Armstrong's personal protégés. Soon after his grad- 
uation from the Institute in 1890, Moton was elevated to the post of 
disciplinarian, a post he held until 1915. During his time at Hampton, 
he played a significant role in raising funds for the black institu- 
tion. Indeed, so adept did he become at persuading whites to support 
the cause of black education that he was well-known as an advocate of 
racial harmony. In 1915, he was the obvious choice to succeed Booker 
T. Washington, another Armstrong protégé, as president of the Tuskeegee 
Institute. He held that post for nineteen years during which time he 
served in many positions of national leadership in the black community, 
including a term as president of the National Negro Business League.2/7 

Membership in the Hampton Society comprised not only residents at 
the Institute but also correspondents from other parts of the South. 


Most of the corresponding members were former students of the Institute, 


but some were not. Of the corresponding graduates, many were teachers 
and, like Susan Showers, they probably obtained much of their folklore 
data from their students. Cornelius Baytop (class of 1888) taught in 
Gloucester County, Virginia, presumably with his sister Ada (class of 
1892). George Reid (class of 1889) taught in Bedford Springs, Virginia. 
Several graduates in the class of 1890 ranged even further afield. 
Jesse Bedenbaugh taught in Bradley, South Carolina, William Claytor 
in Tallahassie, Florida, and Portia Smiley in Calhoun, Alabama.28 Some 
of the correspondents, however, were not graduates of the Institute. 
In the lists of graduates, I could not find J. W. Fitch, for example, 
who sent in information from Appomatox County, Virginia, Another 
correspondent who did not attend Hampton was Daniel Webster Davis. 
Unrelated to the famous Davis family of Hampton, Daniel Webster was 
a Richmond preacher, an educator, and a well-known dialect poet. In 
his fine article, "Echoes from a Plantation Party," where he analyzed 
the performance of various ring games, there is a rare example of his 
nondialect poetry which I have used to inscribe this book.29 

In the work of collecting black folklore, then, Alice Bacon was 
joined by several of her white colleagues but mostly by black students 
and recent graduates of the Hampton Institute.30 But what moved a group 
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of blacks to organize with several white women to collect black folk- 
lore over a span of six years in the American South before 1900? In 
the last decades of the nineteenth century, blacks had growing diffi- 
culties obtaining even the basic elements of education. According to 
C. Vann Woodward, "the public schools of the South at the opening of 
the newcentury were, for the most part, miserably supported, poorly 
attended, wretchedly taught, and wholly inadequate for the education 
of the people." As a result, "one could assume that every other Negro 
and one of five white men could not read and write." The state of 
Virginia offered no exception to these conditions. Indeed, Charles 
Wynes has shown that in Virginia, as elsewhere, the position of 
blacks deteriorated: "some whites opposed Negro education from the 
beginning and their numbers increased as the century approached its 
end." By 1900, "few white Virginians were any longer advocating 
education for the Negro to make him as useful a citizen as possible."3l 
The Hampton Institute was, of course, dedicated from its inception 

to the task of transmitting elementary teaching skills to blacks. 

But given the increasingly adverse educational climate in which Hampton 
students tried to acquire these basic skills and in which Hampton 
graduates had to use them, it is unclear how such an esoteric subject 
as folklore managed to capture even a flicker of interest in the 
Hampton community. 

In the 1893 circular letter, Alice Bacon offered a seemingly con- 
cise explanation for the aroused interest at Hampton in the collection 
of black American folklore. She wrote that an article "published some 
years ago in the Atlantic Monthly, on Science and the African problen, 
originally suggested the idea to us."32 The author of the piece that 
the Hampton folklorists supposedly found so stimulating was Professor 
N. S. Shaler of Harvard University. In his article, Shaler proposed 
a broadly conceived study of the condition of the American Negro. But 
nowhere in that proposal did Shaler mention or even allude to the 
study of folklore. Thus, when Bacon cited Shaler's work, she could not 
have meant that it had generated at Hampton the specific idea of a 
folklore investigation. Other sources of influence must also have been 
at work to direct Bacon and her associates to black folklore studies. 
Here, I consider four additional factors: the position of the Hampton 
community on the question of American race relations, the emergence of 
folklore studies as a discipline in the American scientific community, 
the organizational activity of the American Folklore Society, and the 
attraction of folklore studies on prospective teachers in the black 
community. But first I examine the influence of Shaler's article. 


NATHANIEL SHALER AND THE AFRICAN PROBLEM 


Nathaniel Southgate Shaler was appointed professor of paleontology 

at Harvard in 1869 and, from 1888, when his title was changed, until 
his death in 1906, he continued as professor of geology. A highly 
respected scholar, he was actively engaged in field research for much 
of his professional life and publishing on a wide range of technical 
subjects. As a teacher, Shaler virtually became a Harvard institution. 
His elementary course of lectures on the principles of geology, first 
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offered in 18/75, was always among the most popular courses on campus; 
at one point, over five hundred students enrolled in it. Because of 
his high enrollments, Shaler could make the "happy boast that few Harvard 
men took their degrees without coming under his instruction." But 
countless part-time students also heard Shaler's lectures, and it is 
a safe bet that, in her two years at Harvard in the women's program, 
Alice Bacon did too.33 

Shaler's was a large mind and he bent it to a variety of subjects 
other than geology. He wrote with facility on such topics as whales, 
the moon, hurricanes, floods, red sunsets, altruism, and the silver 
question. 34 But Shaler's diverse interests evidently joined those of 
the Hampton folklorists only when he lent the weight of his scholarly 
opinion to the race question. 

In 1884, Shaler began a series of articles in which he viewed the 
position of the Negro in the United States from the perspective of 
a naturalist.35 By 1890, in the article cited by Bacon, entitled 
"Science and the African Problem," he had clearly stated what he con- 
sidered to be the most salient feature of American race relations. 
What stood out for him and constituted the key problem was the original 
transplant of "a tropical variety of man to regions having a very 
different climate, and offering a totally different set of associa- 
tions."36 Shaler did not observe that Europeans dragged Africans to 
the New World as slaves to help solve a problem, namely, colonial 
labor shortages. But he did argue that once blacks of African heritage 
reached the Americas and particularly the land that would become the 
United States, the effort to join these peoples with whites of 
European background created profoundly new political and economic 
difficulties. 

Shaler regarded the movement of the Negro from Africa to America 
as a "most remarkable experiment." He continued: "It is doubtful if 
human history will ever again offer another chance of testing the 
influence of a new environment on a strongly marked though lowly 
variety of man. The results of this vast essay will, in time, throw 
a flood of light on the question of the improvability of the lower 
races of mankind." If the answer to the racial question indicated 
that American blacks were not "improvable," then, according to 
Shaler, the African immigration to this country would lead inevitably 
to disaster: to the eventual economic dislocation of black Americans 
and to prolonged civil strife between the races. If the answer was 
that blacks were "improvable," then Shaler believed that the "remark- 
able experiment" could result in something approaching a "perfect 
civil union." But in either case, the racial question--the African 
problem--in America had such great potential consequences that Shaler 
found it urgent and necessary to try to determine the ultimate course 
of events. Thus he proposed to return to the original "experiment" 
and to subject it and its effects to rigorous and detailed study. In 
his paper "Science and the African Problem," he set out three broad 
lines of scientific investigation and urged people to join immediately 
in the inquiry. The divisions in Shaler's proposed investigation 
included "first, the history of the negro race; second, the present 
condition of the race from the point of view of anthropology, including 
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psychology; and third, the social and civic quality of the race both 
in itself and in relation to the white people."37 

Shaler meant a study of the history of the Negro race to provide 
a baseline for comparison of the effects of African immigration to 
the New World. He proposed that historians make an account of the 
slave trade to determine where in Africa the slaves originated. Once 
the origins were ascertained, "we should then turn our attention to 
the history and condition of these [African] peoples." Another aspect 
of this line of study was to identify where in the New World the people 
of the various African societies eventually settled. 38 

Shaler planned to concentrate his second line of inquiry on 
American blacks. The object of this phase of study was to measure the 
physical and mental characteristics of blacks in the United States. 
By anthropological techniques, investigators would compare these results 
to those obtained in the African branch of study. Comparison of 
physical features such as size of crania, susceptibility to disease, 
and hue of skin would be made to determine the physical effects of 
the change in environment from Africa to America. Comparison of mental 
features, such as the "capacity for education," were to determine "if 
the two centuries of enforced labor and civilizing influences to 
which our American blacks have been exposed have had any effect on 
their mental development."39 

Given these comparisons of the American Negro to African blacks, 
Shaler was confident that the results would show that the Negro is 
"in incessant need of care and consideration." He thus suggested as a 
third line of inquiry, a careful study meant to evaluate the social and 
civic qualities of the American black and to identify "what can be 
done for his advancement," to indicate in what respects he was "im- 
provable." Shaler thus wanted to know "what education can do for him." 
Urging educators to "study what you most affect," he suggested that 
they would find a greater need to educate blacks at the work bench 
than at the school bench. And if Negro education were to focus on 
craftwork, Shaler then wanted studies to identify "what line or lines 
of higher employment" in the crafts would be most appropriate so that 
blacks could “be lifted above the level of the tiller of the soil." 
Shaler also included other studies in this third branch of inquiry. 
Supposing that blacks "have a keener sense of rhythm than whites of 
the same intellectual grade," he argued that "music may be one of the 
lines on which careful inquiry may develop great possibilities for the 
race." Of other "peculiarities of the negro character," Shaler was less 
positive. "To move onward," he asserted, blacks "must be trained to 
sexual continence, to observance of the marriage bond, and to associated 
action with their fellow-men." Since he presumed that, as a rule, 
they were not so trained, Shaler asked for "information as to the 
facts and suggestions of the remedies."40 

Shaler understood that some suggestions in his three-pronged scheme 
would "doubtless prove futile." He also knew that, elaborate as it was, 
his plan of inquiry was in many parts insufficient. "Such is the 
fullness of the field," he wrote, "that the reader, if he has paid 
attention to the subject, may well be able to add many things not 
suggested in these pages." But at bottom it was simple ignorance that 
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echoed through most of Shaler's suggestions. For much of his argument, 
Shaler resorted only to the crudest of popular stereotypes: that blacks 
were of a "lowly" race, that they needed care and attention, that they 
had a keen sense of musical rhythm, and that they were sexually 
incontinent. He did not seem to doubt that the racial assumptions 
underlying these stereotypes were essentially correct, but he did 
acknowledge that the assumptions were formed “in the midst of a great 
darkness, which can be illuminated only by patient inquiry." To his 
credit, he recognized that further study and different assumptions would 
surely lead others to modify his particular divisions of inquiry. 
Thus Shaler concluded his proposal by couching it in the most general 
terms. However his proposed study might be redirected, he argued, "it 
should be guided by those who have been so disciplined by scientific 
methods that they can keep in its moderately safe ways." Moreover, 
since "the class of work which the negro problem makes necessary is, 
even in its narrow divisions, too vast for any one individual to 
undertake, . .. . it is to be done, if at all, by an association of 
those who feel an interest in these questions."41 

When Alice Bacon cited Shaler's proposed study, she undoubtedly 
hoped that the Hampton folklorists could contribute to it, at least 
at the most general level. They accepted the urgency of America's 
racial problems and evidently desired to participate in a scientific 
inquiry of various aspects of those problems and to do so as part of 
an organized association. Even at more specific levels, the folk=- 
lorists seem also to have followed Shaler. In the 1893 circular letter, 
for example, Bacon, like the Harvard geologist, emphasized studies 
of black immigration to America and of black American musical tradi- 
tions. But while Shaler separated these lines of inquiry under two 
different headings (his first and third), Bacon joined them with 
studies of folktales, customs, proverbs, and so on, under the single 
heading of "folklore," a category that Shaler did not mention and 
with which he evinced no familiarity. By including them under a new 
heading, Bacon thus put some of Shaler's suggested lines of inquiry 
in a different context and demonstrated that though she and her 
colleagues were moved in some ways by his proposal, they would not 
commit themselves to all his assumptions about Afro-Americans or to 
his expression of popular racial stereotypes. The emergence of folk- 
lore as a discipline, the organizing activity of the American Folklore 
Society, and the interest of blacks at Hampton in Negro oral tradition, 
all led Bacon and her associates to conduct their study of the 
various characteristics of Afro-Americans under the folklore banner. 
But the Hampton community, as a whole, had its own biases and 
assumptions about black people, and it was these that first turned 
the folklorists away from Shaler's proposed study and opened them 
to an alternative framework for investigating the so-called African 
problem. 


THE HAMPTON POSITION ON THE MENTAL AND MORAL CHARACTER 
OF BLACK PEOPLE IN AMERICA 


When Alice Bacon and other white teachers joined to collect folklore 
with black students and graduates of Hampton, they gathered as members 
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of the Hampton community; after all, they formed the Hampton Folklore 
Society. In doing so, they implicitly reaffirmed their common commit- 
ment to at least some of the premises on which General Armstrong had 
founded the Hampton Institute, principles that came collectively to 
be known as the "Hampton idea" of industrial education. When they 
referred to Shaler and said they were inspired by his work, they pre- 
sumably found him too allied in some ways to their common position. 
Why, then, did they not adhere to his proposed framework of study? 
The brief reference they made to the Harvard geologist does not say. 
But some years earlier General Armstrong had himself responded more 
fully and directly to one of Shaler's articles on the race question. 
That resvonse suggests that the ideas of the Harvard geologist contra- 
dicted the founding premise of the Hampton Institute: that black 
people are intellectually educable. Further analysis reveals that 
premise to have been the one area of principle on which all members 
of the Hampton community agreed. Thus, while the folklorists could 
recognize Shaler's common cause with them on some matters, as members 
of the wider Hampton community they were fundamentally opposed to his 
approach, and were open instead to one that did not prejudice the 
question of the intellectual capacities of black people. 


General Armstrong versus Professor Shaler 


Shaler held strong opinions about the qualities and characteristics 
of the American Negro, but he usually expressed his views with a 
voice of caution. In his article on "Science and the African Problem," 
Shaler acknowledged that his opinions were open to question by artic- 
ulating them as hypotheses in a proposal for detailed study. In his 
first article on the race issue, entitled "The Negro Problem," he 
adopted a different rhetorical device to the same effect. There, he 
stated his opinions even more plainly and forcefully than he did in 
later articles. But to indicate that he was advancing only tentative 
opinions, not scientifically established conclusions, he invited to 
comment on his article several people who had much experience living 
and working with blacks, and he dutifully published their points of 
agreement and disagreement as footnotes to his work. Among the people 
he asked were D. H. Chamberlain, a former governor of South Carolina; 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, who collected and published an important 
volume of Negro songs; and Samuel Chapman Armstrong, founder and 
principal of the Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute. 42 

Of the three commentators, Armstrong delivered the lengthiest 
and the most carefully reasoned critique of Shaler's argument. Shaler 
and Armstrong differed little in their assessment of the Negro 
problem: they both supposed the Negro to be morally debilitated, 
intellectually moribund, and politically dangerous. But they differed 
in their analyses, and Armstrong vigorously dissented at each point 
where Shaler's understanding departed from his own. 

In his 1884 article, Shaler posited a simple genetic connection 
between intelligence and race. He argued, for example, that cross- 
breeding between the races would directly affect intellectual ability, 
among other things: "half-breeds are more inclined to vice and much 
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shorter-lived (I never saw one more than fifty years old), and are 
of weaker mental power, than the pure race." As for pure blacks, 
Shaler asserted that "in vouth the black children are surprisingly 
quick,--their quickness can be appreciated only by those who have 
taught them; but in the pure blacks, with the maturing of the body 
the animal nature generally settles down like a cloud on that promise." 
Armstrong countered this contention with a flat contradiction. "After 
caretul study, each vear for fifteen years, of three hundred negro 
children of from five to thirteen vears of age in our primary depart-— 
ment, and of four hundred adults of from fourteen to twenty-five in 
our Normal School, our deductions are not those of Mr. Shaler." More— 
over, according to the evidence available to Armstrong, mulattoes are 
neither more nor less mentally able than pure blacks. He argued that 
he had "not been able to make anv trustworthy observations in regard 
to the superiority of one over another." Thus, from Armstrong's point 
of view, genetic connection by race did not influence intelligence. 
And if, as he maintained, "neither color nor features seem decisive," 
then there is no justification for following Shaler and classifving 
intellectual capacity bv race. It made no sense to Armstrong to denv 
wide intellectual variation in the interest of preserving an artificial 
racial classification of intelligence: ''The possibilities of some 
among them [the Negroes] are not to be limited to the level of the 
majority of the race, and it is too soon to generalize as to distinc- 
tive tvnpes."43 

Armstrong knew that some blacks, just as some whites, had excep- 
tional intellects. His brighter students at Hampton had great scholar- 
lv potential and, so that thev could realize their capabilities, he 
assisted manv of them in gaining admission to such respected institu- 
tions of higher education as Yale, Harvard, and Howard universities. 
As he pointed out to Shaler, they were “able to receive a college 
education" and, for him, this proved that darkness of skin did not 
necessarily imply mental deficiencv. Armstrong believed, however, 
that race and intelligence were related in some, perhaps more complex, 
wav. "We have not found a lack or a ‘clouding" of brain power to be 
the chief difficulty of the maturing negro, though we admit, of 
» a decided race difference in intellectual development."44 In 
one's view, Shaler failed not because he described intellec- 
ifterences between the races, but because he described the 
ences too simply and attributed them directlv to racial differ- 
ences. Armstrong distinguished between the intellectual faculty, or 
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capacities, of black people and their intellectual achievements, and 
he posited an intervening variable that he believed had stytied black 
intellectual accomplishment. 

Since blacks could improve their intellects, Arms 


evidentiv were not interior to whites in all wavs. they were 
interior in one crucial respect: as a race, according to Armstrone, 
thev were morally deficient. Shaler had asserted in his article "The 
Negra Problem" that after the Civil War the black man “was no lorzer 
crushed, but he was lett without hein to rise." I 2 net 


dispute the implication that the Nee 
criticize Shaler's assertion, savine 
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point about the Negro. "Does this not rather mean that after two 
hundred years or more of labor drill, he was thrown on himself?" The 
Negro could rise only with help not because slavery had crushed him 
but because it rendered him incapable of taking moral responsibility 
for his own actions. Shaler denied that blacks had even a "continuous 
will" or a "firm resolve" to take such responsibility. But in these 
qualities, Armstrong countered, "we do not find them lacking." Rather, 
he argued, "as the chief want of the negro I should put 'level heads.'" 
Under slavery, blacks lost not the will to be responsible, only the 
faculty for exercising it. Blacks lacked "what we call ‘common sense,'" 
that faculty for arriving at a mutual understanding of the moral 
principles by which men conduct themselves in the common affairs of 
life. Armstrong assumed, for example, that blacks could not arrive at 
any shared understandings concerning the principle of fidelity in 
marriage and so he concluded that they did not act, and could not be 
expected to act, responsibly in their sexual relations.45 

Armstrong was convinced that if blacks in general did not share a 
faculty for determining the moral principles they held in common--if 
they had no common sense--then this deficiency impaired not their 
intellectual faculty but their intellectual achievements. He reasoned 
that "to me the end of education for the class room is more and more 
clear. It should be 'straight thinking.'. . ." But, "the power to think 
clearly and straight comes from proper training," and such training 
is a "question of morals, industry, self-restraint; of power to organize 
society, to draw social lines between the decent and the indecent, 
to form public sentiment that shall support pure morals and to show 
common sense in the relations of life."46 Training in these matters, 
according to Armstrong, developed a shared moral faculty consisting 
of the ability to agree on the basic purposes and ends of living. 
Without "proper training" one could not think straight because one did 
not have in view a sense of the goals, of the moral criteria, by which 
to judge whether a course of intellectual action was even worth pur- 
suing. Thus, while both Professor Shaler and General Armstrong posited 
intellectual differences between whites and blacks, Shaler attributed 
these simply to innate racial differences in mental capacity. Arnm- 
strong, however, denied that blacks differed from whites in their 
mental capacity. Instead, he attributed intellectual variation between 
the races to the failure of blacks as a race under slavery to develop 
a common moral sense that could focus their abilities and direct them 
to a sustained output of valuable intellectual work.4/7 

If the absence of common sense among blacks had serious consequences 
for their intellectual development, Armstrong supposed that it must 
then also have important implications for their political status. 
Shaler had argued that the "present comparative elevation" of American 
Negroes in relation to African blacks was "the result of an external 
compulsion issuing from the will of the dominant race." But "we cannot 
trust'’ this elevation because, without white compulsion, "there will 
naturally be a strong tendency" for blacks "to revert to their natural 
conditions." To avoid this danger, Shaler encouraged the extension of 
white political control over the freedmen: "the gathering of the negroes 
into large unmixed settlements should be avoided in every way possible." 
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Armstrong agreed that blacks posed a political threat in the United 
States, but not because they might “revert to their natural conditions." 
Rather, “there is undoubtedly danger," he argued, "so long as ignorant 
leaders, either religious or political, can keep control."48 

Armstrong did not believe that black political and religious 
leaders wanted for knowledge. In his view, they were as mentally capa- 
ble as anyone. But he referred to them as "ignorant" because, in 
general, they had no formal education, no "proper training," and 
this implied that equally they had no common sense, no moral standards, 
to guide them in putting their knowledge to practical use. Without 
common sense, they could provide no moral direction for the black 
community and, Armstrong reasoned, any actions they supported were 
bound to be unprincipled, unfocused, and politically unstable. Arm- 
strong expected such actions especially to characterize unmixed black 
settlements where the likelihood was greatest that few people would 
have any proper training. He thus agreed that blacks in such communi- 
ties could not be trusted and in all conscience he could not support 
any action extending them full rights as citizens. But to relieve 
the danger of political instability in such communities, he argued, 
the solution was not, as Shaler suggested, to prevent them from forming; 
it was to educate the residents: 


When these aggregations [of blacks] exist in the South, the 
establishment of well-taught schools in their midst is immediate- 
ly remedial. We can cite counties in Virginia, peopled mostly 

by blacks, where the influence of a single teacher has prac- 
tically changed the social condition. . . . [T]he work of one 
strong man or woman can and does change the standards of a 

whole community. 49 


For Armstrong, the lack of "proper training" fostered the supposed 
political, as well as the presumed intellectual, debilities of the 
American Negro. 

Because Armstrong's criticisms were systematic, they fundamentally 
challenged Shaler's argument. In reviewing the general's objections, 
Shaler realized this and moved quickly to the major point of contention. 
They differed little in their final estimates of the moral, intellec~ 
tual, and political status of the Negro and thus Shaler did not answer 
Armstrong at that level: "I am very glad to find that in most points 
I am so fortunate as to be of one mind with General Armstrong." 
Instead, Shaler responded to the premise of Armstrong's attack. All 
of the general's conclusions proceeded systematically from his insis- 
tence that the Negro's moral faculty was poorly developed. His insis- 
tence on that point depended in turn on a clear distinction between 
the moral and intellectual faculties, or capacities, on a distinction 
between intellectual capacity and intellectual achievement, and on 
the premise that the intellectual faculty is constant, that it is not 
a relevant variable for analysis of the Negro problem. Against Shaler, 
Armstrong argued for this premise by asserting that all men are equal 
in their intellectual capacity. In particular, he argued that there 
are no inherited differences in intelligence by race and this is 
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proved by the ability of a proportionate number of blacks to benefit 
from higher education. Shaler's rebuttal struck directly at this 
argument. He denied Armstrong's proof: "I regret to differ from him 
in my estimate of the value of a high purely literary education" 
for the Negro. And he retorted that the intellectual capacity of 
Negroes was inferior to that of white people and did not even "bear 
the same relation to their inheritances."50 

By denying the premise of equal intellectual capacity, the Harvard 
geologist struck at the whole of Armstrong's argument. He refused 
to admit that the moral faculty should be given analytical priority 
in any discussion of the character of Afro-Americans. But in that 
refusal, he implicitly assaulted still another target, for Armstrong 
had assembled a community of support to act on his analysis of the 
distinctive features of black people in America. He had established 
the Hampton Institute. 


The "Hampton Idea" and its Community of Support 


Assuming that the intellectual faculty of blacks was not responsible 
for the Negro problem, Armstrong contended that their moral faculty 
was at fault. He affirmed that American blacks were improvable morally, 
and he thus held out the promise they could eventually advance both 
in their intellectual achievements and in their political status. 
But as one historian has recently observed, "whether they could ever 
be improved to the level of equality with white men, Armstrong never 
said publicly: indeed, he seems never to have been certain about 
the idea himself."51 In any case, Armstrong argued that the Negro 
needed something other than a traditional education for his moral 
improvement. He needed the industrial education of the Hampton Institute. 
Based on his conviction of the Negro's moral weakness, Armstrong 
founded the Institute "to train selected Negro youths who should 
go out and teach and lead their people, first by example, by getting 
land and homes; to give them not a dollar that they could earn for 
themselves; to teach respect for labor, to replace stupid drudgery 
with skilled hands, and in this way to build up an industrial system 
for the sake, not only of self-support and intelligent labor, but 
also for the sake of character."52 

When Armstrong said that he hoped "to build up an industrial 
system" among Negroes, he meant the word "industry" in a wide, inclusive 
sense as a general attribute of one's moral character, as diligence 
in the pursuit of a goal. It is true that he often used the word 
more narrowly to mean the application of manual skills in the pro- 
duction of some agricultural or mechanical object. He worked this 
narrow sense to rhetorical advantage particularly in defending the 
Institute for its failure to impart a classical education to its 
students. In the South, he argued, "skillful agriculturists and mechan- 
ics are needed rather than poets and orators." By such a contention, 
he implied that specific industrial training at Hampton in agricul- 
tural skills and in the mechanical trades would help Southern blacks 
support themselves. But it was not at all the primary intention of 
the Hampton Institute to graduate people with ability to create 
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profitable businesses and earn a living by doing industrial work. 
Rather, as James Anderson has noted, “from its inception until well 
into the twentieth century, the Institute was almost wholly devoted 
to teacher training." Within the framework of normal education, then, 
Armstrong generally advocated training in specific industrial skills 
not for its own sake but because it served the larger purpose of 
preparing "skillful, persevering teachers." Black students at Hampton 
were to apply manual skills in the production of certain goods so 
they could appreciate the meaning of industry in its wider sense, 
as an attribute of their character, as diligence in the pursuit of 
their goals. And one of their goals was to set up an industrial system 
composed not of black businessmen systematically united in the pursuit 
of profit, but of black people systematically linked in an educational 
effort to forge diligent character. Not only were Hampton graduates 
supposed to be persevering, they were to instill their diligence 
in others.53 

According to Armstrong, the Hampton idea of industrial education 
was important because "the highest advantages accrue from it as a 
means of strengthening character."54 It was primarily an idea for 
correcting a supposedly deficient moral faculty and it included tech- 
nical training mainly to serve that purpose. To further establish 
moral virtue in blacks, Armstrong added a program of military disci- 
pline, which Robert R. Moton later administered as commander of cadets, 
and he insisted that Hampton be coeducational. He believed that, by 
learning together under the stern guidance of white teachers, black 
men and women would come mutually to develop a shared code of proper 
sexual conduct and marital fidelity. Armstrong also introduced, and 
for many years personally taught, courses at Hampton in political 
economy, civil government, and practical morality through which he 
instructed students how they should behave politically with common 
sense in the southern social order.55 Finally, Armstrong's notion 
of industrial education covered academic subjects such as rhetoric, 
mathematics, history, and literature. But if study in these subjects 
produced students with scholarly inclinations, and it did with some 
frequency, it was an altogether accidental feature of the program: 
the Hampton Institute "sends men and women rather than scholars into 
the world."'56 

The way that Armstrong combined the various elements of the "Hampton 
Idea" attests to his mastery of compromise in the American South 
during the decades after the Civil War. He defended and supported 
black education by refuting and qualifying racist doubts about the 
Negro's improvability. At Hampton, he trained black teachers and 
thus appealed to the desire of blacks for universal education. In 
addition, he held out to blacks the promise that education at Hampton 
would provide them with some manual skills and would prepare them 
eventually to exercise wisely and fully their rights as American 
citizens. By suggesting that blacks were morally weak, he struck 
a missionary chord among white teachers and northern businessmen 
and obtained respectively their service and their money. Finally, 
although he challenged racist analyses of the Negro problem, Armstrong 
nevertheless believed that the supposed moral deficiencies of blacks 
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would prevent them, temporarily at least, from legitimately claiming 
full political rights, like suffrage and the right to equal education. 
In this way, he managed to identify Hampton both with the cause of 
conservative southern politicians who supported disenfranchisement, 
segregation, and civil inequality as forms of external control over 
blacks, and with aspects of the arguments of reputable scholars, 

like Nathaniel Shaler, who asserted that the Negro was a lowly human, 
morally degenerate and intellectually inferior, and who questioned 
whether blacks were improvable and could in fact benefit from instruc- 
tion. 

Armstrong's idea of industrial education thus struck a comprehensive 
balance among the various parties interested in the education of 
black Americans. Indeed, the advocates of the Hampton idea waged 
such a well-organized campaign that by the turn-of-the-century, eight 
years after Armstrong's death, "the Hampton model constantly gained 
support among northern businessmen-philanthropists and southern whites. 
The Hampton supporters also picked up additional support in the black 
community."57 But despite the strong and improving organization that 
spread the Hampton doctrines, the idea of industrial education was 
tenuous, and it was especially fragile in its assumptions about the 
character of black people. 

Besides resting on the dubious assumption that blacks, as a race, 
were morally weak, the Hampton idea suffered theoretically from Arm- 
strong's contention that the maturation of black intellectual and 
political faculties depended on the prior development of black moral 
sensibility. Undoubtedly, as Armstrong had argued against Shaler, 
intellectual progress is not possible unless one adheres to some 
moral principles. If intellectual activity is taken to be in the 
pursuit of truth, adherence to a principle of honesty, for example, 
is surely necessary. But what may be morally necessary for intellectual 
advance may be completely inappropriate in other spheres of life 
such as politics. If politics depends on action taken in common, 
loyalty to one's allies would be a necessary principle of action, 
while honest and forthright expression of opinion may well serve 
only to insult and alienate others, and so to thwart mutual under- 
taking. Other moral virtues such as industry and sexual fidelity, 
which Armstrong emphasized at Hampton, may be desirable in general 
to build up respectable character, but they do not seem necessary 
for either political or intellectual activity. Political or intellec- 
tual advance may thus have to await the development of particular 
moral qualities, but there is no reason to halt advance in one area 
while awaiting development of qualities appropriate to the other. 
Similarly, there is no reason to restrain both political and intel- 
lectual advances while waiting for the ripening of moral qualities 
appropriate to neither area. The moral faculty is not, as Armstrong 
suggested, related as a whole to political, intellectual, and other 
social faculties, but more subtly, in parts. 

The moral faculty itself comprises knowledge of when and how 
to apply particular moral virtues in particular spheres of life. 
Moral education, therefore, cannot logically consist of the trans- 
mission of a complete set of moral qualities, the receipt of which 
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enables people to go as "men and women into the world," ready now 
to participate in a wider social life. For the moral faculty to develop, 
for moral education to proceed, particular moral virtues must be 
applied actively by participation in the appropriate spheres of life. 
To insist, as Armstrong did, that participation by blacks in political 
and intellectual activity be constrained until they fully develop 
their moral faculty was to deny much of the complexity of social 
life in general and of moral education in particular, and it was 
ultimately to create for blacks a vicious circle of constraints 
from which there was no logical escape. Always assuming that the 
moral faculty of black people needed special treatment, Armstrong, 
for example, nowhere indicated how one could identify when blacks 
had finaJly developed their common political sense, if they were, 
in the meantime, to be denied a political life. 

Armstrong sought to train morally upright black teachers who 
could instill character in other blacks at the elementary level. 
Higher education and full citizenship for blacks could follow later. 
Although his reasons for positing this order were fallacious, Armstrong 
was at least astute enough to make the distinction between what he 
said and what he did. He knew he had to support higher education 
now, and not later. Otherwise he could not depend on a supply of 
instructors to teach his prospective teachers at Hampton. He also 
knew that, without the immediate application of black political pressure, 
white politicians would not allocate funds to black schools at any 
level. Thus he encouraged Hampton residents to save, and he advised 
them how to obtain property and thereby qualify to vote.58 Even his 
white teachers learned quickly that current political needs conflicted 
with the stated aim of stalling black political activity. When Alice 
Bacon, for example, moved to establish the Dixie Hospital at Hampton, 
she realized that illiterate local blacks were suspicious of modern 
medical practice and would be wary of using the facility. To help 
alleviate their fears, she enlisted the support of black community 
leaders who shocked her by being "so enthusiastic that I was afraid 
they would want to undertake the whole thing entirely by themselves." 
This, she confessed to Armstrong, "was not exactly what I wanted, 
for I was not sure that the time was come for them to act in the 
matter." She finally relented, however, and accepted the aid of a . 
committee to raise local funds for the hospital. She justified this 
compromise of the Hampton ideal by writing to Armstrong that "it 
seems to me their hearty cooperation will do the cause more good 
than their probable desire to run the thing for themselves will do 
harm. ''59 

In order to obtain greater access to education and to training 
in manual skills, many blacks in the closing decades of the nine- 
teenth century lived with the judgment that they were morally weak. 
Seeking palpable improvements in the condition of the Negro, Booker 
T. Washington, for example, became famous for his willing accommoda- 
tion to the often hostile opinion of whites; he even led blacks in 
proposing the so-called Atlanta Compromise, a restatement of many 
of the principles first articulated by his teacher, General Armstrong.60 
But the conditions that justified such accommodation did not continue 
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for long. In contrast to Armstrong and teachers like Bacon, the south- 
ern white politicians who accepted the Hampton idea seemed intent 

on exploiting rather than adroitly sidestepping the bitter contra- 
dictions the idea implied. As these politicians successfully turned 
Armstrong's impoverished notions to their advantage, black students 

at Hampton increasingly had to learn in the absence of properly funded 
institutions of higher education that could, in turn, produce black 
graduates to staff the normal schools like the Institute. They had 

to learn industriousness and then enter a world where they had no 

vote and so no means to protect their rights as industrious owners 

of property. Moreover, they were expected to be self-respecting even 
though they had little prospect of becoming respected leaders in 

local governments dominated by whites. Faced with these and other 
contradictions, Hampton students, Hampton graduates, and spokesmen 

in the wider black community raised their voices in opposition to 
various aspects of the Hampton model. 

However they acquiesced to the compromises implied in the Hampton 
position on the mental and moral character of black people, not all 
Afro-Americans could accept the argument that they were deficient 
as a race in their moral character. Some blacks, using Armstrong's 
standards, may have observed that people were weak in various aspects 
of their moral comportment. But from this observation, Armstrong's 
sweeping conclusion that blacks lacked common sense in their entire 
moral faculty simply did not follow. Such a conclusion was so theoret- 
ically unsound that it was galling to some to find it repeated so 
often. Its repetition particularly annoyed black Hampton students 
and alumni. According to James Anderson, who recently reviewed evidence 
of their protests and criticisms, "many of them perceived that Armstrong 
and his colleagues were trying to convince black people to accept 
a subordinate social position in the institution and in the society 
at large." Some spokesmen, like William Scarborough, a classicist 
at Wilberforce University who later addressed the Hampton folklorists, 
bluntly explained their irritation: "But to assert arrogantly," Scar- 
borough wrote, "not only the present superior advancement of the 
whites as a race, but the determination not to allow the negro to 
rise to equal heights, is only to sound continually the tocsin of 
ware « e e' By 1903, W. E. Be DuBois had published several essays 
in which he synthesized many of these and other objections and he 
thereby set the terms for the early twentieth-century struggle that 
he and his supporters waged against advocates, like Booker T. Washington, 
of the idea of industrial or moral education for black people in 
America.6l 

Everyone in the Hampton community thus did not, nor could they 
be expected to, agree entirely with Armstrong's program of moral 
education or even with his estimate of the extent of black moral 
deficiency. But the students, the teachers, and the administrators 
at Hampton did join as a community and so agreed, as it were, to 
disagree. If they concurred on nothing else, they at least shared 
the premise from which flowed the following points of internal dis- 
pute: the assertion that the Negro was morally weak, the notion that 
moral education could correct the supposed shortcoming and lead to 
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advances in other areas of life, and the specific idea of industrial 
education with all its components. As Armstrong made clear in his 
exchange with Shaler, the unifying premise of the Hampton community 
was that blacks were as intellectually capable as whites of being 
educated, and this implied that moral weakness and not some other 
deficiency was responsible for the Negro problem. 

In his assumptions about the mental and moral character of blacks, 
however, the Harvard geologist boldly denied the Hampton premise 
and, in doing so, proved that, as Thomas Wentworth Higginson later 
advised the Hampton folklorists, he was certainly no "ami des noirs."62 
But more importantly, he confirmed that, at bottom, he was no friend 
of the Hampton Institute. There were points at which his concern 
about the African problem intersected the common interests of the 
Hampton community, and the Hampton folklorists politely acknowledged 
these overlaps by mentioning his 1890 article. But the folklorists 
could no more adopt the assumptions and follow the framework of 
study suggested by Shaler than they could deny their common fellow- 
ship in the wider Hampton community. Bacon and her associates thus 
eschewed Shaler's proposal and opened themselves to another frame- 
work for organizing their studies. That alternative framework was 
provided in the discipline of folklore, and it was entirely appro- 
priate that the new subject be defined in terms of the mental faculty, 
a characteristic of Afro-Americans on which the members of an other- 
wise dissonant Hampton community voiced some accord. 


THE DISCIPLINE OF FOLKLORE STUDIES IN THE LATE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Nineteenth-century scholars desired the public to regard their work 
as credible and distinctive. Even if they disagreed among themselves, 
as they often did, they wished to be treated as professionals, as 
"scientists," who disagreed only after long and careful consideration, 
not quick or idle speculation. To achieve status as a professional 
scholar, one had, in part, to establish his credentials in a wider 
community whose members shared and enforced certain standards of 
scholarly excellence, including honesty, integrity, diligence, per- 
severence, care, thoroughness, and the ability to reason clearly. 
Membership in a general scientific community, however, meant that 

one also had to distinguish himself as a particular scholar, who 
adhered to rigorous scientific standards with respect to some partic- 
ular body of knowledge. 

In his volume on Primitive Culture, first published in 1871, 
anthropologist Edward B. Tylor defined the distinctive subject matter 
of one particular field of scholarly pursuit: "Culture or Civilization, 
taken in its wide ethnographic sense, is that complex whole which 
includes knowledge, belief, art, morals, law, custom and any other 
capabilities and habits acquired by man as a member of society."63 
According to Tylor, these "capabilities and habits" are distinct 
because they require man's rational faculties. Thus, in terms of 
an assumed mind-body dualism, the acquisition of culture is a mental 
rather than a physical process. 

Because people living in widely separated areas and differing 
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in their physical characteristics may still share knowledge, beliefs, 
art, morals, laws, or customs, it is, according to Tylor, "both 
possible and desirable to eliminate considerations of hereditary 
varieties or races of man" in any account of the acquisition of culture 
traits; for purposes of such an account, it is both possible and 
desirable "to treat mankind as homogenous in nature."64 Moreover, 
the similarities in cultural features among the various people of 
the world suggest not only that physical characteristics play little 
part in the acquisition of culture, but also that the mental operation, 
the acquisition process itself, is for the most part uniform among 
all peoples. Given this mental uniformity, or what some scholars 
after Tylor called man's “psychic unity," it follows that to account 
for man's culture, one has to turn not to the conditions of physical 
change but to the conditions of mental operation, to the conditions 
in which people acquire their social capabilities and habits. The 
physical and mental conditions of man's life may, of course, be inter- 
related. But one cannot assume the specific nature of the interrelations 
and, although nineteenth-century anthropologists continued to study 
the physical conditions of human existence, after Tylor's treatment 
of culture it was incumbent upon them to apply their scholarly stand- 
ards to the special and analytically distinct study of the conditions 
in which man acquires his culture. In Tylor's words, "the condition 
of culture . . . is a subject apt for the study of laws of human 
thought and action."'65 

The subject of culture, however, is vast. Although many cultural 
elements are similar throughout the world, many elements also differ. 
People everywhere seek knowledge and produce art, but they do not 
always seek the same kinds of knowledge or produce identical arti- 
facts. Moreover, because culture changes over time and because various 
people may be identified and distinguished by their cultural similar- 
ities and differences, the subject of culture thus has important 
implications for the conception of social history and for notions 
of racial identity. Nineteenth-century scholars, including Tylor, 
recognized and drew attention to such implications.66 But even then 
it was not the presumed implications that gave the subject of culture 
its primary importance. Rather it was the analytic coherence the 
subject gave to the study of social life. As Tylor put it, the "capa- 
bilities and habits acquired by man as a member of society" are not 
"wildly heterogenous"; they "may be more simply classed and compared" 
under the headings of knowledge, belief, art, and so on. Given this 
systematic conception and, in Tylor's words, by "treating each issue 
on its own set of facts,” one can then make a "close reasoning on 
the whole" of culture.67 In 1888, the first year of the American 
Folklore Society, two of its members, Franz Boas and William Wells 
Newell, began working together to advance the "close reasoning on 
the whole" of culture: they defined folklore as a particular kind 
of mental and cultural expression with its "own set of facts"; they 
then carefully suggested the possible implications that folklore 
study had for viewing the history of various peoples, or races, of 
the world. 
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Folklore and Culture 


Franz Boas, a twenty-nine-year-old German anthropologist trained 
in physics and geography, settled in New York in 1887. At the time, 
most work in American anthropology issued from two institutional 
centers: the Bureau of American Ethnology in Washington, D.C., and 
museums, particularly Harvard's Peabody Museum in Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts. As Boas began seeking both fieldwork funds and publication 
outlets, he ran into persistent competition from members of the 
Washington and Cambridge establishments. To establish his own repu- 
tation in the field, Boas struggled to create an institutional base 
of his own. He served as an editor of Science magazine. In 1889, 
at the invitation of G. Stanley Hall, he joined the faculty of Clark 
University. Later, in 1896, he accepted a position at Columbia Univer- 
sity where he remained for the rest of his life and where, as a teacher 
and researcher, he eventually earned an enduring reputation as the 
"father of American anthropology." But in 1888, with three other 
scholars, Boas helped form the American Folklore Society, and in 
that organization he first found sufficient room to maneuver pro- 
fessionally.68 
The driving force in the formation of the American Folklore Society 
was not Boas, however. It was William Wells Newell, a Harvard grad- 
uate trained in literature, philosophy, and the Unitarian ministry, 
and living on inherited wealth in Cambridge as a private scholar. 
Newell based the new society with him in Cambridge.69 But to found 
it, he had, despite his own literary inclinations, to woo the support 
of American anthropologists, most of whom regarded the study of folk- 
lore as just one of several important branches in the more inclusive 
study of man. Of the Cambridge anthropologists, F. W. Putnam, the 
director of the Peabody Museum, agreed to serve a term as president 
of the new organization. Backing from Washington came from J. Owen 
Dorsey, a co-founder of the society with Boas and Newell, and from 
John Wesley Powell, head of the Bureau of American Ethnology, who 
also served a term as president. Although they took a serious interest 
in the study of folklore, both the Cambridge and Washington anthropolo- 
gists were preoccupied with other principal concerns. In Cambridge, 
they were interested primarily in the collection of museum specimens, 
of tangible artifacts. In the Bureau of American Ethnology, they 
studied the full range of American Indian culture, not just folklore. 
As a result, in the new folklore organization Newell wielded a rela- 
tively free hand as permanent secretary and as editor of its publi- 
cation, the Journal of American Folklore. Independent anthropologists, 
like Daniel Brinton of Philadelphia, and respected American folklorists, 
like T. F. Crane, another co-founder, and J. Francis Child, the first 
president, all were instrumental in helping Newell establish and 
operate the American Folklore Society. But only Franz Boas managed 
to collect the admiring support and collaboration of Newell, and 
he came thereby to dominate the society in the 1890s with a power 
he would not relinquish until the third decade of the next century.70 
Within the framework of the new organization, Boas and Newell 
sought first to invest the concept of folklore with theoretical 
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precision. The concept had suffered from vague definition ever since 
1846 when William Thoms combined the words "folk" and "lore" to form 
what he thought to be a "good Saxon compound." Early on, the new 
word referred to what Thoms called "popular antiquities," to quaint 
expressions, to what others called "unconsidered trifles of popular 
thought.” By 1890, this broad definition had widened further. Folklore 
was taken to refer to "definite products of the popular mind—the 
folk-tale, the folk-song and the folk-institution." But these were 
assumed, rather indefinitely, to comprise "the raw material, the 
protoplasm as it were, out of which literature itself and the Institu- 
tions of the State were evolved." In short, by 1890, the concept 
of folklore had been “extended to include the whole vast background 
of popular thought, feeling and usage."71 Thus defined, however, 
the concept of folklore was for Newell and Boas needlessly indefinite 
and vague. "'Folk-lore' is a useful word," wrote Newell, "but also 
one which is exposed to discredit. Extravagant pretensions and loose 
theorizing have been only too characteristic of investigations con- 
nected with popular traditions."72 

Newell consistently defined folklore by reference to two distin- 
guishing features: its oral transmission and its traditional, or 
conventional, character. "By folk-lore is to be understood oral 
tradition." Writing in 1895, he asserted this definition even more 
forcefully. "The compass and character of folk-lore are perhaps best 
indicated by its external characteristic, namely, in that the tradi- 
tions of which it consists are transmitted by word of mouth and without 
the intervention of writing."73 

Newell meant the term "folk-lore™" primarily to describe "the 
unwritten popular traditions of civilized countries," that is, of 
countries with writing systems.74 Thus, in a strict sense, traditions 
passed by word of mouth were supposed to exist alongside written 
traditions and to cover only part of a people's total body of trans- 
mitted knowledge. But, as Newell's anthropological colleagues made 
him well aware, many peoples of the world did not possess writing 
systems: they communicated all their knowledge orally. In dealing 
with such people, Newell could find no adequate grounds “to include 
a part and exclude another part of its traditions." To treat the 
Indian tribes of America, for example, he found it necessary under 
the heading of folklore "to include the entirety of their oral tradi- 
tions." Newell thus widened the sense of folklore to cover oral 
traditions not only in civilized countries but also among people 
who are semicivilized or uncivilized with respect to the development 
of writing.75 

Newell realized that folklore in its extended sense, and even 
in its narrow sense, could not describe adequately all the particular 
aspects of oral tradition. As a result, he qualified the general 
heading of folklore by including under it more specific descriptions 
of oral tradition. Folktales, riddles, legends, and proverbs were 
among the subcategories that he enumerated. In addition, he identified 
special subcategories to describe fully traditions transmitted in 
the absence of writing. Thus, he singled out myths, a category covering 
"that living system of tales and beliefs which, in primitive peoples, 
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serve to explain existence."76 The need for such numerous qualifications 
may have suggested to some that the category of folklore was too 
broadly conceived. But in Newell's view, they served only to accen- 
tuate the distinctive and essential features of the general category. 
"It is apparent that what distinguished in common the numerous sub- 
jects included under the name 'folk-lore' is their character of oral 
tradition."77 Folklore, in all its various and particular manifesta- 
tions, is orally transmitted and, in this respect, it contrasts 
fundamentally and irreducibly with literature, another form of tradi- 
tional expression but one which is transmitted in writing. 

According to Newell, "folk-lore, or oral tradition, is the supple- 
ment of written literature; folklore and literature may be represented 
as two provinces, which taken together include the whole field of 
human thought." To the extent that people express their thoughts either 
orally or in writing, the distinction between folklore and literature 
is indeed exhaustive, at least at one level of contrast. Moreover, 
because communication is a necessary aspect of all forms of mental or 
cultural activity, both written and oral expressions encompass culture 
and form "a part of the subject matter of anthropology, ethnology, 
psychology, history, aesthetics, ethics, music, and many other sciences." 
According to Boas, "folklore has become the science of all manifes= 
tations of popular life."78 Thus, by focusing on whether human thought 
is transmitted orally or in writing, Newell and Boas identified both 
folklore and literature as key elements of human culture or mentality, 
they centered on an important condition for the communication of 
human thought, and they followed Tylor's guiding dictum that the 
"condition of culture is apt for study." 

Nevertheless, Newell's assertion that folklore and literature 
cover "the whole field of human thought" remains vastly overstated. 
Folklore and literature both consist of traditions, of expressions 
that build up over time, either in oral or written form, and are 
packed with accumulated figurative meanings. With all their idioms 
and figures, traditional expressions cannot fully serve the needs 
of people to communicate in more literal ways. They can rarely help 
people give precise directions, define specific terms of a contract, 
or report the results of an experiment. Instead, traditional ex= 
pressions serve to enlighten experience, to put it into perspective 
by means of a sense of humor, irony, fiction, puzzles, rhyme, and 
even rhythm. They serve to provide insight into whether the norms 
of life are appropriately valued. In the realm of human thought, 
therefore, one needs to account for the literal and precise use of 
language as well as for the traditional expressions. Folklore and 
literature do not exhaust the "field of human thought"; they merely 
cover a special and vital part of its wide spectrum. 

Within the spectrum of the "modes of thought," however, Boas 
and Newell ascribed the differences between folklore and literature 
to "the difference of character of the traditional material." As 
Newell explained, if the character of the traditional material is 
oral, then the mode of thought tends to be “peculiar,” dependent 
on the influence of the particular "isolated persons and unlettered 
individuals" from whom one learns the lore. On the other hand, if 
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the traditional material is written down, the mode of thought tends 

to be uniform and cosmopolitan."79 When particular knowledge is trans- 
mitted orally, different people acquire different versions of it 

from their different teachers; when it is transmitted in writing, 
people acquire the same knowledge. 

There is, of course, nothing to prevent the tales, the riddles, 
the superstitions, the myths, and the other various forms of oral 
tradition from being written down. Indeed, the starting point for 
a systematic study of folklore is to transcribe folklore texts, to 
preserve oral tradition by writing it down. But the elements of folk- 
lore may also be "highly estimated according to their literary merit" 
and written down as literature. As Newell pointed out, frequently 
"the temptation was irresistible to edit the ruder stories in such 
a manner as to give them an attractive dress, and this practice of 
beautifying folk-tales has continued down to the present time. . 

- « [T]he literary conscience of the past generation scarcely con- 
sidered invention in this field as anything more than a justifiable 
effort of ingenuity." Folklore material could thus be easily modified 
for aesthetic reasons. But if instead the material was altered in 

the name of preserving oral data for scientific study, then the folk- 
lorist was bound to object. For a collector to adorn folklore is 

to tamper with the evidence. "It is now considered essential,'’ Newell 
insisted, "that a popular tradition in order to become the material 
of scientific consideration should be written down exactly as re- 
peated to the collector, without addition or adornment."80 In Newell's 
insistence, however, there was more at stake than simply the pre- 
scription of a methodological standard. 

People with a "literary conscience" could easily transform oral 
traditions to written literature; and in fact some of Newell's con- 
temporaries, such as the members of the Chicago Folklore Society, 

did regard folklore as a form of literature.81 Newell's argument 
that literature is a "uniform" mode of transmission, while folklore 
is a more "peculiar" mode, suggests that even he held literature 
and folklore to be related as the general is to the specific. But 
despite his own literary background—or perhaps out of regard for 
its integrity—Newell never conceeded this interpretation and explic- 
itly argued against it. Although its elements mav be written down, 
folklore "can never entirely be superceeded." Whether people know 
how to write or not, "every generation must have its own folklore." 
According to Newell, since at least some tradition is always trans- 
mitted by word of mouth, "folk-lore is found to exist among the most 
intelligent as well as among the rudest part of the population."82 

What makes literature a uniform vessel for the transmission of 
tradition is its systematic application of figurative devices. Through 
the act of writing, these devices. which include rhy~e, meter, alliter- 
ation, plot, characterization, and so on, come under strict control 
and their use is subject to well-defined aesthetic principles. Accord- 
ing to Newell, the "rules of aesthetics" can be singled out as the 
abstract principles providing criteria for the evaluation of literature 
and organizing its study. Folklore, on the other hand, is of a different 
character.83 As a mode of traditional communication, the rhetoric 
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lof folklore is a rhetoric of figurative language used not artistically 
but conventionally as metaphors, stereotypes, saws, and sayings. 
This is not to say, of course, that folklore has no aesthetic appeal, 
only that whatever artistic qualities it does possess are accidental 
or “peculiar™ to it.84 Since folklore is not composed uniformly or 
systematically with a view to the "rules of aesthetics," Newell was 
thus bound as a folklorist to oppose the ornamentation of oral tradi- 
tions for more than methodological reasons. To improve systematically 
the artistic appeal of conventional material is not simply to handle 
data carelessly. To replace the conventional rhetoric with controlled 
aesthetic principles is to falsify the material, to change fundamen— 
tally the nature of the data. Folklore, in other words, is a separate 
and independent subject, not a subset of literature.85 
Newell did acknowledge that between folklore and literary materials 
there are important features of overlap. Some elements of folklore, 
for example, may resemble fine literature in artistic quality, while 
some forms of literature may resemble types of folklore in being 
totally without taste. In Newell's words, over both subjects "extend 
the intersecting circles which mark the territory claimed by different 
sciences, and which overlap like the boundary lines on an historical 
map.'"86 The boundaries separating the subjects overlap, however, 
not because one is the subset of the other, but because folklore 
and literature are both common modes of traditional communication. 
As such, folklore and literature span the spheres of cultural activity. 
People use the figures of speech from folklore and literature for 
political persuasion, family discipline, religious instruction and 
a host of other cultural activities. They use figurative material 
to enlighten themselves and, so enlightened, they conduct themselves 
accordingly. With folklore particularly in mind, Newell thus argued 
that its study must take account of its "enveloping atmosphere of 
usage and conduct."87 But if the "rules of aesthetics" organize the 
study of literature, then a distinct set of rules must discipline 
the separate study of folklore, presumably the rules of conventional 
language, the rules of stereotypes and traditional metaphors. 
Conceived within the scope of anthropology as a part of culture, 
as oral tradition, folklore constituted for Newell and Boas a specific 
subject for scientific investigation, not some vague "vast background 
of popular thought, feeling and usage." So conceived, Newell enumer- 
ated many of the prospective tasks of serious folklorists. 


There may .« « e be a science or theory of folk-lore, considered 
with reference to its distinguishing characteristics and methods 
of communication. Such an investigation, for which materials 
are only beginning to exist, might consider, besides a survey 
and subdivision of the field, the manner of collection of 
folk-lore; the genuineness of the record; its distribution 

and diffusion; the different stages and development of oral 
tradition; the characteristics belonging to the tradition 

as inherited and popular; the relation of the ideas of the 
illiterate to the literate classes; the connection of oral 

and written literature; the manner in which popular belief 
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and fancy furnish the groundwork for productions of art and 
the reaction of conscious art on tradition; the connection 

of superstition with philosophy and poetry; and numerous other 
topics.88 


In the last decades of the nineteenth century, however, the immediate 

and urgent need for such scholarly undertakings aroused little enthu- 

siasm. Instead, what fired the popular imagination was the speculation 
of some scholars that the study of folklore had profound implications 

for understanding man's mental evolution. 


Folklore and Mental Evolution 


When he began his investigations of the elements of culture, E. B. 
Tylor had remarked on the "uniformity which so largely pervades 
civilization." He was not specifically concerned, like Newell, with 
the uniformities produced by the transmission of tradition in writing 
but more generally with the broad similarities in cultural "capabili- 
ties and habits" among the various people of the world. In general, 
Tylor argued, these similarities "may be ascribed, in great measure, 
to the uniform action of uniform causes." Given this premise--that 
like cultural features spring from like causes--he assumed that within 
any branch of culture (folklore, for example) different features 
were themselves causes and effects of each other. The problem for 
analysis, then, was to order the different features in a chain of 
causation. Tylor roughly identified the various stages in a pro- 
gression from savagery, through barbarism, to modern civilization. 
Between these stages, he posited several kinds of causal relations 
or "modes of connexion." Features were straightforwardly progressing 
toward a "higher organization" or they were degrading, surviving, 
reviving, or being modified. Because folklore consists wholly of 
traditional material, Tylor supposed it to consist almost by defini- 
tion of survivals, of cultural features that "have been carried on 
by force of habit into a new state of society different from that 
in which they had their original home."89 

To determine the "original home" of a bit of folklore, Tylor 
would search the historical record, or find another place in the 
world where the feature was not merely held in tradition but actively 
used. By the principle that like features have like causes, he then 
regarded the circumstances of the earlier time or the other place 
as characteristic of the previous stage that originally produced 
the bit of folklore. Moreover, he took the oral traditions of that 
previous culture stage as evidence of an even earlier stage. In Tylor's 
words, "collections of such facts are to be worked as mines of histor- 
ical knowledge." Thus, under the influence of Tylor's argument, folk 
lore materials came to be analyzed, according to Ellen Steckert, 
"in light of what they revealed (or were thought to reveal) of earlier 
stages of human culture.''90 

Since culture pertained to the mental rather than the physical 
side of man's life, many scholars took assertions derived from the 
study of folklore about man's past culture as evidence for speculation 
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on his mental evolution as he passed from savagery, through barbarism, 
to civilization. Indeed, people, usually nonwhites, whose mental, 
or cultural, life did not display the features of modern Western 
civilization were classified by reference to some primitive stage 
or substage. Tylor, however, was hesitant about adopting such a classi- 
fication. He warned that while the supposed stages of mental evolution 
mapped a "general course," there were “many and manifold exceptions."91 
But Tylor's own restraint did not deter other, more impetuous scholars. 

John Wesley Powell, the director of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
for example, fixed the stages of cultural life in a unilineal pro- 
gression from which, he argued, there was no "retrogression." Moreover, 
he extended the evolutionary sequence to cover every area of cultural 
life. He posited lock=-stepping sequences of development in the "five 
parallel roads" of the "humanities," roads that covered man's indus- 
tries, pleasures, languages, institutions, and opinions, including 
his folklore. Powell paid lip service to Tylor's notion of the unity 
of man's intellectual functions. But so widely and thoroughly did 
he divide the substance of savage man's humanity from that of civilized 
man that he was bound to question whether people in different stages 
of culture did indeed share the same mental operations. He concluded 
that they did not. In savagery, he supposed the operation of impu- 
tation to prevail; in barbarism, personification; and in early civili- 
zation, the operation of reification. Other anthropologists of the 
period carried this reasoning further and questioned whether one 
could actually separate man's mental features from such physical 
criteria as his race. Daniel Garrison Brinton, one of the foremost 
anthropologists of the period, held persistently to this extreme 
racist view of cultural evolution by insisting, in an argument not 
unlike those advanced by Professor Shaler, that no racial group could 
"escape the mental correlations of its physical structure."92 

American anthropologists thus extended aspects of Tylor's line 
of reasoning until they eventually contradicted both his insistence 
that physical characteristics play little part in the acquisition 
of culture and his argument that man's mental operation is uniform 
among all people. In view of these developments, Tylor eventually 
admitted in correspondence to Franz Boas that "a most necessary ref— 
ormation" of anthropology was needed in which "the logical screw 
has got to be very much tightened up."93 For his part, Boas had 
begun work on the needed reformation almost as soon as he had arrived 
in the United States, and the logical screw on which he focused was 
the main premise in current theories of mental evolution, the assump- 
tion that in culture like forms have like causes. 

Boas accepted the validity of the axiom that like causes produce 
like effects. But he correctly pointed out that this axiom "belongs 
to that class of axioms which cannot be converted. Though like causes 
have like effects, like effects have not like causes." According 
to Boas, the premise of evolutionary arguments was simply and logically 
false, and he proceeded to demonstrate that similar cultural forms 
could easily have very different stimuli. 


The rattle, for instance, is not merely the outcome of the 
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idea of making noise, and of the technical methods applied 

to reach this end; it is besides this, the outcome of reli- 
gious conceptions, as any noise may be applied to invoke or 
drive away spirits; or it may be the outcome of the pleasure 
children have in noise of any kind; and its form may be char- 
acteristic of the art of the people. 


Similarly, a folktale may be composed in one place to teach a moral, 
in another to justify an event, and in still another to amuse or 
entertain, and in all these places, the tale may be composed of the 
same elements.94 

Since different causes thus may lead historically to the same 
form of cultural behavior, it follows that mental or cultural life 
cannot be linked in any sure way to human physical or racial character- 
istics. It also follows that mental life does not necessarily depend 
on presumed differences in mental operation, nor does it necessarily 
develop in any particular unilinear sequence of stages. Boas care- 
fully investigated the possibility of a link between mental features 
and race, and even conducted part of his study on the campus of the 
Hampton Institute. His conclusion: "No unquestionable fact, however, 
has been found yet which would prove beyond a doubt that it will 
be impossible for certain races to have a higher civilization." As 
for differences in mental faculty, Boas noted the difficulty of making 
adequate comparisons. "The fundamental difficulty of collecting 
satisfactory observation lies in the fact that no large groups of 
primitive man are brought nowadays into conditions of real equality 
with whites." Still, he argued, "we are not inclined to consider 
the mental organization of different races as differing in fundamental 
points." Regarding the supposed stages of cultural progression, he 
observed that a comparison of different peoples of the world indicates 
that their languages, customs, and activities have developed unequally. 
But, he argued at length, "historical events appear to have been 
much more potent in leading races to civilization than their faculty, 
and it follows that the achievements of races do not warrant us to 
assume that one race is more highly gifted than another." The differ- 
ences in the achievements of races "are not sufficient to justify 
us in ascribing materially lower stages to some people and higher 
stages to others." Indeed, he cited Newell's work in folklore studies 
to show that "the gulf between the mental life of primitive man and 
civilized man, or between the mental life of races that many students 
had constructed, had no existence in reality."95 

By identifying as folklore the oral traditions of people without 
writing systems, Newell contended that "it appears to me impossible 
for a scientific society, concerned with the examination of oral 
tradition, to make a separation between that of civilized and uncivi- 
lized communities." Concerning the presumed "antiquity of all popular 
traditions,'' Newell insisted that "no such general principles can 
be established." "If some traditions are ancient, others are modern. 
e e e The question of the probable date of a usage or story cannot 
be answered in any universal manner, but must in each separate case 
be a theme of inquiry." If the antiquity of folklore thus cannot 
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be established a priori, then, according to Newell, the notion of 
folklore as a mass of survivals from previous culture stages deserves 
ridicule: "a large part of folk-lore does not consist of archaic 
survivals of any kind, except in the sense in which man himself is 
a survival." Folklore cannot be made to fit neatly in any evolutionary 
scheme in which some people seem primitive or, in Newell's words, 
"cruel and immoral." This would be a "superficial view." Instead, 
he argued, what is needed for truly scientific results is a "complete 
representation of the savage mind in its rudeness as well as its 
intelligence, its licentiousness as well as its fidelity."96 
Although Newell rejected evolutionary schemes of culture and 
ridiculed the idea of folklore as a collection of survivals from 
previous evolutionary stages, he still occasionally referred to folk- 
lore as evidence for the study of "mind-history." Boas, however, 
with characteristic rigor, insisted on being more precise. He specified 
in what sense folklore, or any cultural phenomenon, could form the 
basis for a study of mind and he argued that, in any case, such a 
study could not--at least not immediately--form an historical study. 
According to Boas, folklore, like any element of culture, “is an 
expression of the achievements of the mind." But it is not, he insisted, 
"an expression of the organization of the minds constituting the 
community, which may in no way differ from the minds of a community 
occupying a much more advanced stage of culture." The expressions 
of mind may vary and so constitute various levels or stages of culture. 
But study of cultural elements, like folklore, can only reveal varia- 
tion in the expressions of mind, not in its fundamental organization. 97 
Boas also specified in what way the study of folklore contributes 
to the study of the history of culture. The elements of culture, 
he argued, are the result of the "development under the influence 
of the surroundings" of the "psychical character of men." The final 
aim of a science of culture and of folklore in particular is a "knowl- 
edge of the laws and history of the development of the physiological 
and psychological character of mankind." But for knowledge of man's 
psychology, "the preliminary study is that of the surroundings." 
In the "surroundings," or context, for the future development of 
cultural expressions, Boas included the past development of these 
expressions as well as present geographical and social variables. 


"Surroundings" are the physical condition of the country and 
the sociological phenomena, i.e. the relation of man to man. 
Furthermore, the study of the present surroundings is in- 
sufficient: the history of the people, the influence of the 
regions through which it passed on its migrations, and the 
people with whom it came into contact, must be considered.98 


According to Boas, then, one could formulate general laws of 
the history of culture only after first comparing various particular 
histories, after assessing the "histories of the cultures of diverse 
tribes." But the formulation of particular histories in turn depends 
on "the careful and slow, detailed study of local phenomena," of 
the various surroundings in a "well-defined, small geographical 
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territory." In other words, well before one could attempt sound his- 
torical analysis of either a general or particular kind, one had 
patiently and with discipline to collect evidence of cultural ex- 
pressions in the proper surroundings or context.99 In the American 
Folklore Society, Boas along with Newell called for detailed and 
disciplined studies of the folklore of particular people including 
American Indians and blacks, among others. And for the collection 

of black American folklore, they came to rely on people with detailed 
familiarity of the cultural surroundings of black Americans, people 
such as those who composed the Hampton Folklore Society. 


THE ORGANIZATIONAL ACTIVITY OF THE AMERICAN FOLKLORE SOCIETY 
AT THE HAMPTON INSTITUTE 


Nathaniel Shaler's 1890 article in the Atlantic Monthly inspired 
members of the Hampton community to a scientific study of the charac— 
teristics of black people. But the Harvard geologist assumed that 

the mental capabilities of blacks were genetically inferior to those 
of whites and thus he questioned the possibility of black mental 
improvement. Shaler's assumption contradicted the founding premise 

of the Hampton Institute, a premise that posited no inherent inferior- 
ity in the mental character of black people and on the basis of which 
members of the Institute directed their attention to the supposed 
moral disabilities of Afro-Americans. The members of the Hampton 
community were divided over various aspects of the Institute's efforts 
to improve black moral character. But they concurred in their estimate 
of the mental capacities of blacks and, if Alice Bacon and her asso- 
ciates at Hampton wanted to pursue a joint scientific effort, those 
capabilities comprised a subject which they could at least agree 

to investigate. They needed only a framework that did not, like Shaler's 
proposed study, contradict the principle of their agreement. 

In the study of folklore, Franz Boas and William Wells Newell, 
both founding members of the American Folklore Society and leading 
exponents of folklore studies, sought to relegate questions of mental, 
or cultural, evolution and improvement to a secondary role. They 
focused on analyses of oral tradition based on careful collection 
of data and they were convinced that, even if such analyses revealed 
evidence of mental change, it would not warrant sweeping claims of 
unilineal evolution from savage to civilized mind. Thus, the needs 
of the Hampton group seemed to complement the work of Newell and 
Boas. While the people at Hampton did not wish to open questions 
of mental improvement, Newell and Boas indicated the limited, secondary 
nature of such questions within the framework of folklore studies, 
and even refuted the grounds of some of those questions. Alternatively, 
while Newell and Boas needed careful collections of data to advance 
their arguments, Shaler's article had at least persuaded the Hampton 
group to engage in similar scientific activity. These interlocking 
needs of the two parties provided a more sufficient basis for Newell 
and Boas, on the one hand, to help organize an extensive and reliable 
collection of folklore at the Hampton Institute and for the various 
members of the Hampton group, on the other, to respond by embracing 
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the discipline of folklore studies as an alternative to Shaler's 
proposed framework of sctentific investigation. 

Folklorist Bruce Jackson has suggested that an indirect link 
joined the Hampton community with Newell and Boas. The stimulus for 
the people at Hampton to take up the study of folklore came in part, 
he argued, from "the steady recognition of Negro folklore by the 
Journal of American Folklore," the organ ot the national society 
founded by Newell and Boas. Because by 1893 the Journal was in its 
fifth year of publication, and because it later reprinted some of 
their reports, it is reasonable to assume that the Hampton folklorists 
were aware of the Journal and knew of its contents. But there is 
considerable evidence that the link to Newell and Boas was achieved 
not indirectly through the contents of an academic journal but in 
a direct, straightforward manner: Newell himself actively recruit d 
the group at Hampton to the national organization and to its disci- 
pline of study. In a letter that was published in the December 1893 
issue of the Southern Workman, Newell endorsed and praised the formation 
of the Hampton Society. But, he advised, "you ought to be assisted 
by some persons acquainted with the matter." In May 1894, he thus 
journied personally to Hampton to address the newly formed society 
at one of its first meetings.100 


The Role of William Wells Newell 


The effort at Hampton to collect black American folklore was encouraged 
not just by Newell, but by many prominent people who were concerned 
with or active in Negro affairs. Booker T. Washington, for example, 
wrote to say that "I approve heartily of the plan" and that "we shall 
be glad to do anything in our power to assist you." Others wrote 
expressing like sentiments. They included Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
author of Army Life in a Black Regiment, which included a collection 
of black folksongs; George W. Cable, a significant writer of fiction 
about Louisiana Creoles and a white devoted to liberal educational 
policies toward the Negro; T. T. Fortune, editor of the New York 
Age; and the Reverend Alexander Crummell, regarded by some as is the 
leading nineteenth-century Negro intellectual. In addition, Anna 
J. Cooper, one of the first black American women to receive a college 
degree, a participant in the Pan-African Conference held in London 
in 1896, and a leading educator and activist in Washington, D.C., 
wrote of the Hampton folklore project: "it is what I have wanted 
long to take part in in some way and nothing would give me greater 
pleasure than to become a part of your plan." The folklorists obliged 
and, in May 1894, she shared the podium with Newell to express some 
of her own ideas concerning black American folklore. Similarly, William 
Scarborough, the first black American classicist and president of 
Wilberforce University, demonstrated his interest in the collection 
of Negro folklore by consenting to address the Hampton group on the 
subject.101l 

Of all these well-known and eager supporters, however, only Newell, 
as secretary of the American Folklore Society, had an organizational 
commitment to the systematic study of folklore. Moved by his obliga- 
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tions in the national society, he was, like Boas, interested primarily 
in fostering the reliable collection of folklore data and this meant, 
above all, that he had to recruit reliable collectors. He pointed 
out that, unfortunately, in the last decade of the nineteenth century, 
"competent and able students are passing away and younger men are 
not arising to supply their lost places." He observed that he could 
not rely on the universities to make up for the deficiencies: "It 
cannot but be regarded as a discredit to American universities that 
they offer so little encouragement to the pursuit of researches con- 
nected with American antiquity.” So he viewed the American Folklore 
Society as the principal recruiting agency for "competent and able" 
folklorists. He wrote that "it is in the hope of doing something 
in the way of atoning for this deficiency, to awaken public attention 
and to supplement existing agencies, that the American Folk-Lore 
Society has been organized and maintained."102 

At first, Newell took it upon himself, as secretary of the society, 
"to awaken public attention" by recruiting new members, one by one. 
But he frequently expressed his opinion in correspondence with Boas 
that individual membership drives were not satisfactory. Elsewhere 
he complained that "in spite of the urgency of the work to be done, 
and notwithstanding the sympathetic interest of the press, adequate 
support would not be obtained, unless the membership of the Society 
could be increased by some means more rapid and direct than by the 
accession of individual students." Then he struck upon the idea of 
branch societies: "In the hope of awakening a more general interest, 
it was resolved to undertake the establishment of local branches."103 

According to Newell, "branch societies have accomplished a useful 
purpose in supporting the general society and increasing its member- 
ship." But to attract members, the branch societies could not always 
enforce rigorous scientific standards. Broad treatments of various 
subjects often had to take precedence over narrow and teclmical 
study. In Newell's words, "the subjects presented for consideration 
must be sufficiently wide and treated in a manner sufficiently inter- 
esting to appeal to minds which have received no special training 
in the field." By sacrificing professional treatment in favor of 
a more popular approach, Newell hoped thereby to generate an "increase 
of energy.'' He expected to create an amateur but energetic body of 
investigators who could provide the "needed stimulus to the study 
of living traditions." "Such impulse might lead to the preservation 
of material, now on the point of perishing forever, and the securing 
of which will be a boon to philosophy, for which all future centuries 
will be grateful.'' Newell assumed that a popular appeal for branch 
societies would increase membership and this, in turn, would increase 
the stock of folklore accumulated for study. And if branch societies 
could simply accumulate data, then by that measure alone "they are 
accomplishing a sufficient work to justify their existence."104 

Newell had a twofold strategy for enlisting workers in branch 
societies of the American Folklore Society. First, "whenever he could 
discover a person interested in any line of research coming within 
the scope of the Society, he encouraged that person to form a branch 
society in his or her locality for the investigation and preservation 
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of local folk-lore." Then, when the branch society was formed, he 
made sure that the local people met their obligations of membership 
in the larger organization, that the local society was "in fact as 
in name a branch of the general one." To insure that the branch did 
not degenerate and become "simply a social club existing only for 
amusement, and productive of little genuine service," he urged its 
members to institute and enforce formal procedures of conduct. He 
also insisted that they read the national Journal to keep abreast 
of theoretical advances in the wider discipline, to give them, in 
Newell's words, "some sense of the scope of the studies which they 
undertake to pursue."105 


Personal Contact and Enforcing the Discipline 


At Hampton, Newell's personal contact was Alice M. Bacon. Bacon had 
an important stake in the study of local traditions. She had established 
the Dixie Hospital at Hampton to train black nurses and to care for 
old and sickly black people in the surrounding region. But she realized 
that the traditions of these mostly illiterate folk made them resist 
the services of trained and literate medical specialists. For the 
hospital to be effective, therefore, she had to gain for it the con- 
fidence of the local residents. Bacon sought the intercession of 
black community leaders who could help her persuade them to use the 
hospital. But she also wished personally to convince them and, to 
do that, she had first to come to terms with their traditions. She 
thus turned to the study of folklore and, as she later explained, 
the Hampton Folklore Society had its basis in her efforts to "bridge 
over, if possible, the great gulf fixed between the minds of the 
educated and the uneducated, the civilized and the uncivilized,— 
to enter more deeply into the daily life of the common people, and 
to understand more thoroughly their ideas and motives."106 

By 1893, Bacon's enthusiasm for folklore study was spreading 
through the Hampton community. Fellow teacher Annie Beecher Scoville 
wrote, for example, that, during the Christmas holidays of that year, 
friends "went to Miss Bacon's and she read us out of dialect stories" 
at such length that "skipping another invitation we went to bed."107 
Once Bacon's commitment to the subject thus emerged, Newell eagerly 
cultivated it. As late as 1899, he and Boas corresponded to obtain 
for her a gramaphone, the latest in recording equipment.108 In 1897, 
they arranged to have her elected to a prestigious position as 
councillor in the national organization. But first Newell urged her ) 
to "entertain the idea of establishing a branch of the American Folk- 
Lore Society in Virginia." Bacon obliged and, in the beginning, the 
folklore society existed "without constitution or officers, meeting 
usually once a month in my parlor, and offering whatever contributions 
it had to offer, in the most informal way."109 

Bacon did not wish to alter the group's "informal character, 
as it is our experience that we do better work without too much red 
tape."' Newell acknowledged that "too much must not be attempted" 
in branch societies. But neither were they to form mere "social clubs." 
They were to direct their attention in an orderly fashion to "scien- 
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tific subjects," and this required at least some formal procedures, 
if for no other reason than to remind them of the seriousness of their 
tasks. Under Newell's increasing influence, the Hampton group drafted 
a constitution and elected officers. Indeed, they had chosen Bible 
teacher Fred Wheelock as president in sufficient time for him to 
introduce Newell as a speaker in 1894. Within its constitutional 
framework and under the direction of its officers, the Hampton Folk- 
lore Society continued to meet each month, but they now discussed 
a subject that its members had formally designated at the previous 
meeting.110 

Usually a member particularly interested or versed in the announced 
topic conducted the meeting. After presenting a paper, he or she 
would initiate a discussion designed to elicit supplementary evidence 
from other members in attendance, and from “workers in the field 
who are in constant contact with the masses of the colored people" 
and who corresponded from as far away as Alabama and North Carolina. 
The branch society's secretaries recorded in detail all the information 
reported during these proceedings. Then "much of what is gathered 
in one monthly meeting is often printed in the folk-lore column of 
the Workman following, with a request for further enlightenment on 
the subject."111 

Beyond these formal procedures, the members of the Hampton Folklore 
Society undoubtedly adopted still others; but, for the most part, 
the available evidence is insufficient to say for sure what they 
were. There is little or no information, for example, on the nature 
of the relationships among the core members of the group; on how 
prospective members were identified and recruited; on the kinds of 
feedback and encouragement the corresponding members received from 
core members; or, on what criteria they used to select material for 
publication. In any case, organizational details such as these do 
not seem to have been Newell's concern. In the 1890s folklore groups 
were just beginning to develop. With reference to the field of Afro- 
American folklore, and given the exception of such individuals as 
Joel Chandler Harris, who wavered between disciplined presentation 
of data and literary adornment of it, Alice Bacon was entirely correct 
to write in 1895 that "the society today is working almost alone." 
In such circumstances Newell aimed to generate and maintain an interest 
in the serious study of folklore, not to regulate the smallest organ- 
izational details of such study. At these early stages of the disci- 
pline, Newell was more than satisfied as long as branch societies 
kept to the subject. He reasoned that it would be better not to stifle 
the groups with his attention. If special problems arose within individ- 
ual groups, and if the members were interested enough, they would 
find a creative solution without his interference. As he put the 
issue, "it is a matter of experience, that the attention directed 
to scientific subjects often gives the impulse which may induce minds 
inclined in this direction to enter on the pursuit of a special 
study."112 

Through his link to Alice Bacon and his insistence on at least 
a minimum of formal procedures, Newell managed to create a "close 
connection" between the Hampton Society and the disciplinary concerns 
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of the American Folklore Society.113 Like Newell and Boas, the Hampton 
folklorists emphasized that folklore comprises oral tradition and 
that, until more evidence could be accumulated, collection had to 
take precedence over theory, particularly theories of mental evolution. 
According to Bacon, "the folklore of any people" is both oral--it 
is the "body of unwritten knowledge"--and traditional—-it is "handed 
down from generation to generation." Because folklore forms part 
of culture, she argued, Negro folklore consists of the “ideas and 
beliefs that form the mental background of the cabin population of 
the South." More specifically, as a form of communication, folklore 
is one element of the various forms of institutional life; "it contains 
the beginnings of all arts and sciences, and ceremonies and religions." 
As oral material, folklore is best gleaned from the "illiterate Negroes." 
As traditional material, it can best be recognized by the conventions 
of its transmission from one generation to the next. Although it 
can be cloaked in music, words and speech reveal the main criteria 
of folklore.114 Anna J. Cooper told the folklorists that they could 
identify oral tradition by its "imagery of the past." But it was 
classical scholar William Scarborough who defined for them most pre- 
cisely the conventional structure of folklore. Oral tradition, he 
said, “abounds in metaphors, figures, similes, imaginative flights, 
humorous designations, saws and sayings." He approvingly quoted a 
fellow scholar to point out that, in his folklore, the Negro thus 
displays "a talent for dealing with hyperbole, rhymes, picture words, 
like the poet, his slang, not being mere word distortion, but his 
verbal breath of life, caught from his surroundings and wrought up 
by him into wonderful figure speech."115 

Since folklore was handed down through the generations, it certainly 
provided evidence of past times. Thus, the folklorists at Hampton 
believed that theirs was "the work of gathering up patiently and 
in a spirit of scientific inquiry the rapidly vanishing memorials 
of an humble but fruitful past." In this work, they had to be thorough 
for, like the geologist, they ultimately had to determine the age 
and character of their findings. Perhaps with Nathaniel Shaler in 
mind, Alice Bacon compared the geological work to the efforts of 
the folklorist and drew attention, as Boas might have, to the "sur- 
roundings" of folklore material. Referring specifically to the 
collection of songs, prayers and sermons, she argued that 


for purposes of scientific study, it is as necessary to know 
every detail of their surroundings as it is for the geologist 
to understand what was the position in its bed in the great 
mountain masses of the specimen he is labelling for its place 
in the cabinet or studying with a view to determining its 

age and character. 


But the Hampton folklorists believed firmly that the task of ultimately 
determing the age and character of folklore material in relation 


to other examples of oral tradition must be left for a later time 
and perhaps for others. In Bacon's words, 
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our society confines itself altogether to the collection, 

and does not undertake to make any study of comparative folk- 
lore. There is not in its membership a single scientific folk- 
lorist, although we hope that when our material is published 

it may serve as one additional stepping-stone for the advance- 
ment of the science of folk-lore. As a society, we are laboring 
simply for the accumulation of material. . . .116 


Under Newell's supervision, the members of branch societies, 
such as the one at Hampton, could thus identify folklore by its charac- 
teristics as oral tradition, and they knew it was their prime res- 
ponsibility to gather such material in its "surroundings," or context. 
Unfortunately, neither Newell, nor his colleague Boas, analyzed the 
various situations inwhich folklorists could expect to collect oral 
traditions, and so neither of them spelled out to the members of 
the branch societies how they were to fulfill their prime responsi- 
bility of collection. Both Newell and Boas asked that collectors 
be familiar enough with the local surroundings so that they could, 
for example, distinguish good from bad informants. But they did not 
specify the key elements of various situations by reference to which 
folklorists could actually make such distinctions. They did not indi- 
cate that a raconteur could be recognized by his ability to explain 
obscure and unfamiliar figures of speech. Nor did they suggest how 
such an ability might be associated with other more general criteria, 
such as age, sex, or social position. Similarly, they did not point 
out that a folklorist could distinguish the relative importance of 
traditions in part by noting the folk evaluations of them in each 
context of utterance: whether the people expressing them think they 
are silly and dull, or beautiful and captivating. 

Because the quality of the material that folklorists collect 
depends not only on their ability to identify oral traditions pro- 
perly, but also on their ability to elicit useful and important mater- 
ial from reliable and trustworthy informants, the lack of attention 
that Newell and Boas gave to collection procedures means that the 
reliability of much of the material collected under their supervision 
is open to question. Much of the material collected during the early 
stages of folklore study simply does not contain data to indicate that 
contemporary folklorists carefully and critically examined the sur- 
roundings, or context, of the oral traditions they collected. The 
Hampton folklorists must be regarded as an exception to this rule, 
however. Quite independently of Newell and Boas, they gave careful 
consideration to the context of black oral tradition and, in so doing, 
they enhanced the quality of their collection, if they did not 
absolutely insure its reliability. To be sure, their collection does 
not contain data on the sex and age of informants, on the various 
abilities of informants as raconteurs, or on folk evaluations of 
recorded traditions. But their critical consideration of context is 
more than evident in their insistence that only blacks could collect 
black folklore. 

By its nature as oral tradition, folklore can only be collected 
following an oral exchange of the lore, usually in an interview be- 
tween the collector and a person who knows the tradition. The Hampton 
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folklorists no doubt realized, however, that black folk, like most 
people entering a formal interview, would be anxious that any infor- 
mation they might yield either would be used against them or, even 
worse, would be made to seem foolish and trivial. Analyzing the con- 
text that produced such anxieties, the folklorists at Hampton conclud- 
ed that little reliable information could pass in an exchange without 
the interviewer first having reassured his or her counterpart and 
thereby calming any anxious feelings. According to Alice Bacon, they 
thus determined to create a rapport with black folk by approaching 
them "with all reverence." The collection "must be done by observers 
who enter into the homes and lives of the more ignorant colored people 
and who see in their beliefs and customs no occasion for scorn, or 
contempt, or laughter. .. ."117 

But during the Jim Crow era of racial discrimination, a collector 
often needed more than a reverent approach to ease the anxiety of 
black folk during an interview; he seemed also to need a black skin. 
As Alice Bacon was aware from her own experience, it was difficult 
to convince rural blacks that white teachers, like herself, had any- 
thing but malign intentions when they ventured out beyond the class- 
room domain. Their race only called attention to their social status, 
and together in an interview, racial and social differences could 
play havoc: the white folklorist would ask leading questions only 
to obtain evasive and misleading answers. In such situations, Bacon 
argued, the work of black folklore collection simply 


cannot be done by white people, much as many of them would 
enjoy the opportunity of doing it, but must be done by the 
intelligent and educated colored people who are at work all 
through the South among the more ignorant of their own race, 
teaching, preaching, practising medicine, carrying on business 
of any kind that brings them into close contact with the simple, 
old-time ways of their own people. 


It was thus the responsibility of the Hampton Folklore Society to 
educate blacks "to do their own observing and collecting; to watch 
the little things peculiar to their race, and to record them and 
place them where they can be of permanent value."118 

Since Boas and Newell did not give attention to the situation 
in which folklore could be collected, the Hampton folklorists thus 
had to do so. But they never argued that reverence and a black skin 
were sufficient for a reliable collection. They insisted only that, 
if added to the interview context, these two features greatly improved 
their chances of filling a collection with black traditions that 
may have seemed "foolish and empty to others," but which were actually 
"of value" and "worth careful preservation." Thus, while Newell and 
Boas wanted to collect black oral traditions and organized a branch 
of the American Folklore Society at Hampton to do so, the Hampton 
folklorists determined that for a reliable collection, they needed 
a serious approach and the participation of black members. But on 
what grounds, if any, were blacks at Hampton even interested in 
accumulating folklore? 
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THE INTERESTS OF HAMPTON BLACKS IN NEGRO FOLKLORE STUDIES 


Anyone with a clearly defined goal or purpose acts ascetically in 

some form or manner. Such people deny themselves the allure of possible 
diversions in order to achieve their specific objectives. Entrepreneurs, 
for example, in their quest to make money, loathe, in varying degrees, 
waste, laziness, and the indulgence of expensive pleasures. Indeed, 

as Max Weber has argued, the fastidious behavior of capitalists is 
similar to that of members of certain religious sects who assume that 
their salvation results from the accumulation of material things and 
the denial of mundane pleasures.119 Teachers, too, behave ascetically. 
It is their job to educate. They are supposed to overcome ignorance, 
and so they deny themselves the various trappings of this presumed 
vice. In their training, of course, teachers are taught the ascetic 
behavior appropriate to the class of teachers with whom they will 
eventually work in the wider society. 

After the Civil War, nothing more symbolized the hopes of freedmen 
for a new life in the United States than their desire to read and 
write. They presumed that if they were educated to literacy, they 
could share in the promise of American civilization. At the Hampton 
Institute, General Armstrong and his staff prepared blacks to teach 
their fellows the literate skills and, presumably, to lead them to 
a better world. In his normal school program of industrial education, 
Armstrong assumed much about the uneducated and illiterate masses 
of American blacks--much that was undoubtedly wrong and ill-conceived. 
But he tried to spare the prospective teachers at Hampton of any 
illusions: theirs would be a difficult, sometimes thankless, task 
and they would have to deny themselves much if they were to reach 
their goal of an educated black American citizenry. 

As a military man, Armstrong sometimes favored a lively, military 
metaphor to describe the conditions of a teacher's life. Education 
is a battle, he would suggest, with ignorance being the enemy. At 
one point, he extended the metaphor to describe the process of training 
a teacher. He likened the process to that of gathering military in- 
telligence before the actual fighting begins. "When a general begins 
a campaign, the first point is to get a true map of the country, 
and spy out all the enemy's forces and know the strength of every 
battery." So too, "it is equally important that the young teachers 
who go out single-handed to their great work should go fully fore- 
warned and forearmed." No teacher can hope to conquer ignorance with- 
out first taking pains to “spy out" its various forms in the community 
where he or she will teach.120 

Hampton graduates expected to teach in black communities where 
the people were illiterate. Since such people give shape to their 
ignorance in verbal, not written, expressions, statements of ignorance 
can be identified only by distinguishing them from expressions of 
knowledge, which are often embodied in oral tradition. The folklore 
of illiterate black communities thus formed a standard by which one 
measured, in Armstrong's words, "the mental condition of the masses 
of this people, and the kind of work that is to be done if they are 
to be raised to civilization or even saved from extinction."121 To 
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"spy out" the forms of ignorance in the communities where they ex- 
pected to teach, Hampton students could thus scarcely avoid examining 
black folklore. 
In 1878, Armstrong published in the Southern Workman a series 

of papers in which he indicated how Hampton students were to consider 
some of the more popular black traditions, namely, those connected 
to conjuring and superstition. Armstrong asserted that the students 
were to ferret out the traditional expressions, "to drag them into 
the light where they will show for what they really are." The authors 
of the papers that Armstrong printed did indeed describe conjuring 
and superstition, and did so in such careful detail that their ob- 
servations later provided the basis fur a more synthetic treatment 
of conjuring by Alice Bacon and Leonora Herron of the Hampton Folk- 
lore Society. But some students in 1878 reported the folklore as 
they were asked and then simply admitted that they fully subscribed 
to the traditions. For Armstrong, such an approach was not sufficient 
for successful completion of the program at Hampton and, in response 
to one student who expressed his simple belief in black folklore, 
he firmly pledged that "two more years in the school will change 
his ideas."122 

For Armstrong, an admission of belief in conjuring and super- 
stition showed black traditions to be attractive and compelling. 
But for a general in battle, he argued, returning to the military 
metaphor, "it is not the beauty of his banners and his martial music 
that will win the victory, but knowledge of the work and hard fight- 
ing."123 A prospective teacher had to know which of the compelling 
and attractive traditions could help him and which could not. Some- 
one who expected to teach people from an illiterate community could 
not ignore their oral traditions, but neither could he blindly accept 
them; he had to be able to discriminate among them, to be critical 
of them from his perspective as a teacher. But to form such a critical 
approach to black folklore, the students at Hampton had to submit 
to a painful process of self-denial: they had to question the very 
traditions according to which each of them had almost certainly been 
raised. To "spy out'’ the communities in which they would eventually 
teach, blacks at Hampton thus were expected to take a critical inter- 
est in black folklore, and this interest formed an essential part 
of the ascetic behavior of an emerging class of black teachers in 
the late nineteenth century. 


Two Critical Interests in Negro Folklore at the Hampton Institute 


Almost all of the people whose papers Armstrong published in 1878 
adopted an extremely critical approach to black conjuring and super- 
stition. They noted what they felt to be an eerie, self-confirming, 
unassailable quality about such traditions. As one author pointed 
out, conjure doctors seem to have built-in excuses to exonerate 
themselves from charges of malpractice. 


When his patients did not get well, he would say it was not 
his fault; as they did not do as he had told them they must 
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suffer for it. They did not once think that he really did not 
have any such power, and blamed themselves for not being more 
attentive; however, they had done just as he had directed 
them. 


Since rural blacks thus clung to seemingly ineffective and unreliable 
traditions, the students writing for Armstrong concluded that black 
folk were simply ignorant people. In the words of one, "ignorance 
is, without doubt, at bottom of all this"; in the words of another, 
“you can judge from this how ignorant they are to believe in such 
things."124 

Convinced that conjuring and superstitions were expressions of 
ignorance not intelligence, many of the prospective teachers at 
Hampton renounced them. As one student wrote of conjuring, for example, 


my impression is simply this, that our people, being a race 
that delights in anything fascinating or even delusive in 
point of fact, have adopted such sophistry; and it has spread 
to a great extent and to the demoralization of a great many 
of our young people. . .. [I]t is an absurd superstitious 
folly that should speedily be rooted out. 


Hampton students did not confine this critical judgment to conjuring 
and superstition, however. They associated folklore in general with 
the ignorant ways of illiterate black folk, and regarded expressions 
of oral tradition not as instruments for proper education but, instead, 
as "obstacles" to it.125 Seeking to establish their own identity 
as intelligent educators, the made every effort to deny that they had 
any connection with the folk barriers to intelligence. They expressed 
a critical interest in black folklore only to emphasize the pervasive 
folly of rural blacks and, by contrast, their own wise and discriminating 
intelligence as educators. In so doing, they joined the growing ranks 
of an educated, upwardly mobile black middle class whose members 
behaved so fastidiously that in their collective attempt to create 
a respectable identity they wanted little to do with the heritage 
of their people. By 1957, E. Franklin Frazier observed the emergent 
black bourgeoisie prowling the iron cage of modern society with no 
cultural roots in white society and equally emptied of the spirit 
of black culture. "The black bourgeoisie," he pointed out, "has re- 
jected the folk culture of the negro masses."126 

General Armstrong himself had concluded that evidence of con- 
juring among black people supported his theory that such people were 
morally weak. The tradition of conjuring, he argued, grew from a 
soil consisting of, among other things, "a dense ignorance of the 
laws of living," and "excitable nature," and a "loose hold on life."127 
Given these moral judgments and what he elsewhere said and wrote 
about the mental and moral condition of blacks in America, it is 
evident that Armstrong not only expected Hampton students to take 
a critical attitude toward black folklore but he also actively sup- 
ported those students who came to despise the oral traditions associ- 
ated with a supposedly rude and ignorant people. 
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Armstrong's backing for students who renounced Negro folklore 
was not unqualified, however. He had learned from the experience 
of the Fisk Jubilee Singers that he could raise a considerable amount 
of money for the Institute if he could encourage black students to 
tour the country performing concerts of Negro spirituals. As principal 
of the Virginia school, Armstrong thus had an important financial 
stake in asking the prospective teachers at Hampton to preserve at 
least some Negro traditions. Without contradicting their interest 
in renouncing black folklore, he could easily have asked them to 
temper their critical attitude toward the spirituals with a practical 
interest in raising money to improve the educational facilities on 
campus. Accepting such a proposed tradeoff of values, students could 
have performed the plantation melodies and still have regarded them 
as part of a despised tradition. But many students evidently would 
not yield to a simple expression of financial need. To perform the 
spirituals, they had to be persuaded by a direct appeal to their 
critical interest in black folklore. Thus, as Robert Moton reported, 
Armstrong boldly argued that students should regard the Negro songs 
as a "priceless legacy," which they could always cherish.128 

In making this argument, Armstrong surely contradicted the critical 
interest of those Hampton students who desired to renounce black 
folklore. But even so, he did not allow anyone to abandon his ascetic 
behavior and return to the old ways. If some students agreed to perform 
the spirituals, they did not, after all, perform them exactly as 
they would have during a religious service; instead, they rendered 
well-practiced choral arrangements suitable for concert presenta- 
tion.129 Thus, in asking at least some students to cherish the spirit- 
uals, Armstrong did not challenge the class interest of prospective 
teachers in criticizing oral traditions; rather, he appealed to an 
alternative manner of expressing that general critical interest, 
an alternative that his protégé, Robert Moton described in his auto- 
biography. 

Moton recalled in Finding a Way Out that when he first arrived 
at Hampton in 1885, he knew his life would change dramatically. "I 
had come to school," he pointed out, "to do things differently." 
He also realized that, in the wider perspective of life at Hampton, 
much of the traditions with which he had grown up would seem naive, 
inappropriate, or plainly foolish. But somewhat bewildered in his 
new surroundings, Moton, the prospective teacher, bore his critical 
attitude toward Negro folklore under two distinct guises. At first, 
he inclined to renounce black traditions entirely. He had come to 
Hampton, he argued, "to sing, to speak, to use the language, and 
of course, the music, not of colored people, but of white people." 
Hearing the students sing the Negro spirituals, he had protested, 
declaring that "they were Negro songs and that we had come to Hampton 
to learn something better. .. .'' Then, still struggling with his 
embarrassment at hearing the spirituals, he realized that he had 
a second point of criticism: "and then, too, I objected to exhibiting 
the religious and emotional side of our people to white folks." Moton 
clearly did not approve of spirituals being performed at Hampton, 
and he faulted performances because he wanted to renounce the 
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spirituals and because he wanted to prevent them from being openly 
exposed in the wider world where they were likely to seem odd and 
foolish. These two points of criticism, however, were contradictory 
and in voicing them both at once, Moton expressed a profound ambi- 
valence toward Negro traditions: in wanting to renounce the spirituals, 
he viewed them as worthless, especially compared to the supposed 
riches of white tradition; in wanting not to expose them, he con- 
ceded that, in their proper context, Negro traditions were worth 
at least something and, perhaps, as Armstrong argued, they were even 
“priceless."130 

Moton eventually resolved his ambivalence. Going beyond Armstrong's 
own divided opinion, he developed a deep respect for black folk 
tradition in general, and a critical interest in preventing them 
from appearing odd and foolish. Still, it had been Armstrong's 
assertion about the value of the spirituals that first moved him 
to this position. "The truth is it was the first time I had ever 
given any serious thought to anything distinctively Negro. This was 
also the first time in my life that I had begun to think that there 
was anything that the Negro had that was deserving of particular 
consideration." But the spirituals did deserve such consideration. 
As a prospective teacher, he had to subject them to critical scrutiny, 
to spy them out as one of the characteristics of black folk. No longer 
could he blindly indulge his appreciation of Negro folklore. Now 
at Hampton, he had to become more ascetic toward the traditions of 
his people and "this meant a readjustment of values that was not 
particularly easy for a raw country lad."131 

To become more ascetic, Moton realized, his interest did not 
necessarily lie in discarding black traditions; instead, he could 
simply refuse to express them in contexts where they (and he) might 
be made to seem ridiculous. By such a refusal, he could still cherish 
those traditions, although proper exercise of this option meant that 
he had also to develop an acute awareness of which traditions seemed 
foolish to whom under which circumstances. If he flatly renounced 
Negro folklore, no one was likely to mistake him for a country bump- 
kin. But he could equally insure his identity as a\proper and res- 
pectable teacher if he patiently learned to master the complexities 
of his surroundings so that he expressed black traditions only in 
contexts appropriate to the seriousness of his status in life. Thus 
Moton spent nearly three years studying the performances of spirituals 
at Hampton before he concluded that students rendered the folk music 
seriously and "in keeping with its origins." Moton then became an 
enthusiastic performer himself and eventually joined the exclusive 
Hampton quartet.132 

Many other educated people of Moton's generation, however, could 
not resolve their conflict of interest and they remained ambivalent 
about the spirituals in particular, and about Negro folklore in general. 
Some, like Moton, needed time to see, for example, that concert per- 
formances did not submit the spirituals to derision. But most lacked 
conviction that it was even a valid critical interest to preserve 
Negro traditions from ridicule. By 1890, they could find almost no 
serious treatment of Negro folk material. Black-faced minstrels had 
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for years entertained people by making black traditions appear foolish, 
and writers, like Joel Chandler Harris, exploited folk materials 
for their own literary purposes. And, because there was no serious 
approach to black folklore on its own terms, there was little parti- 
cular evidence on which to support a more general and convincing 
rationale that black folk traditions were worth preserving. Thus, 
many of the ambivalent and unconvinced among the prospective teachers 
at Hampton, who joined at the end of the nineteenth century with 
others in forming an emerging black bourgeoisie, saw no alternative 
to their renunciation of black folk traditions.133 

Of course, those with a clear interest in keeping black folklore 
from ridicule carried the burden of preserving the material in its 
appropriate context and of arguing that it should be so preserved. 
Not until the 1920s, however, did interested people collect a suffi- 
cient and reliable body of black American folklore to give credence 
to expanded arguments that the traditions were, indeed, a "price- 
less legacy." But in the 1890s, a significant step was made in that 
direction by those who seized the opportunity afforded them by Alice 
Bacon and the officers of the American Folklore Society to reject 
Shaler's proposal for studying the African problem and instead accept 
a disciplined approach to black oral traditions. 


Black Interest in the Hampton Folklore Society 


Except for what is known about the prominent figure of Robert Russa 
Moton, there is almost no information about the background of individ- 
ual blacks in the Hampton Folklore Society. The evidence suggests, 
however, that the controlling interest in the group was to keep black 
oral traditions from appearing odd and foolish. Aspects of the other 
interests in black folklore known to have existed at Hampton are 
simply inconsistent with the main premises of the folklore society. 
Moreover, members of the group articulated and in various ways advanced 
that particular interest. 

Of course, it is possible that the Society attracted the interest 
of blacks at Hampton who expressed an uncritical belief in various 
folk traditions. But Alice Bacon made it plain that the work of the 
Hampton folklorists was a critical enterprise. They were to labor, 
she declared, “in a spirit of scientific inquiry.” Just as Armstrong 
had contended that an uncritical approach to Negro folklore was in- 
appropriate for membership in the Hampton community, so too, Bacon 
insisted that it was equally inappropriate in the folklore society.134 

It is possible that those at Hampton who were anxious publicly 
to renounce Negro oral traditions also joined the folklore society. 
But it is unlikely that people with such a negative regard for black 
folklore would have objected to similarly negative estimates of the 
mental and moral status of the common folk who happened to hold to 
those traditions; that is, it is doubtful that they would have re- 
jected Nathaniel Shaler's proposal for the study of the African 
problem. And they certainly would not have willingly submitted to 
an alternative project inwhich they were obliged not to criticize 
openly the content of the oral tradition, but to undertake its serious 
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and "reverent" collection. Thus, if blacks who despised Negro folklore 
had indeed joined the Hampton Folklore Society they surely played 
no central role in the formation or function of the group. 

Unlike the positions of blacks with either an uncritical belief 
in folklore or a critical desire to renounce it, the position of 
those at Hampton who wanted to keep black folk traditions from ridi- 
cule was entirely consistent with the premises of the folklore society. 
Those blacks who criticized public expressions of Negro tradition 
that made black folk appear ignorant and degraded would have had 
to object to the arguments of scholars, like Shaler, who, while 
making no direct reference to folklore, forcefully asserted the mental 
and moral inferiority of black folk. They would have welcomed access 
to a discipline in which they could approach Negro folklore seriously 
and scientifically, and they would have appreciated the chance quietly 
to accumulate traditional material. The interest of blacks in keeping 
oral tradition from ridicule, however, was not only consistent with 
the premises of the Hampton Folklore Society; it was expressly voiced 
and advanced by various members, particularly Moton and Daniel Webster 
Davis. These members advanced their common interest by placing material 
from some, though by no means all, genres of folklore in its appro- 
priate context. In this way, they helped guard against the misuse 
of the material, and they contributed to an expanded base of evidence 
from which people could better estimate the proper worth of black 
oral traditions. 

Black members of the Hampton Folklore Society did not often ex- 
press their opinions in written reports. But when they did, they 
explicitly voiced concern that various elements of Negro tradition 
were being travestied. Moton complained, for example, that "nigger 
minstrels" made "the religious experience of the Negro a joke for 
white audiences" and they tended "to bring the whole subject of Negro 
music into contempt and derision." The minstrels did these things, 
Moton argued, by grossly misrepresenting the Negro spirituals. They 
imitated "some of the wilder or more ridiculous shouts or religious 
songs of the Negroes" and joined them "with irreverent and incon- 
gruous choruses." From this analysis, Moton concluded that if he 
was going to subject black traditions to critical scrutiny, and to 
do so without making them appear ridiculous, then he had to represent 
them properly. In the case of Negro songs, he had faithfully to record 
the texts with verses that matched their appropriate choruses, and 
he had to provide sufficient additional information to fix the songs 
in their context "as part of the life and heart of the colored 
people."135 

Alice Bacon had come to appreciate the various contexts in which 
black folklore was transmitted when she discovered that racial barriers 
could distort the expression of folk material. She moved to solve 
this problem by perceptively arguing that blacks should collect Negro 
folklore. Moton further deepened the sensitivity of the Hampton folk- 
lorists to relevent contextual information by distinguishing various 
features in the performance of traditional songs. Were they sung 
at work or while dancing? Solo or in harmony? Were they accompanied 
by a rhythm of clapping or foot stomping? Were there characteristic 
movements accompanying the song? 
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Even without information on all these points of context, a song 
could certainly open the traditions of black folk to some kind of 
critical scrutiny, provided its lyrics at least had been faithfully 
recorded. The verses of a "Corn-Shucking Song" reported by Moton, 
for example, contain relatively simple expressions indicating that 
black slaves surely grasped some complex elements of the Peculiar 
Institution. Slaves knew that they were socially stratified by the 
wealth of their owners: 


Joneses niggers is mighty po’, 





Oh ---— oh, ho, 
Don't know whedder dey gets enough er no, 
Oh --=- oh, ho. 





They knew, too, that the master-slave relation could be bound by 
deep personal commitment: 


I loves ol' master an' mistis too, 
Oh aaa===s=-oh. hos 

Case deys rich an‘ kin an' true, 
Oh --— oh, ho. 





And they knew that the interests of poor whites sometimes conflicted 
with their own: 


Po' white trash I does despise, 
Oh - oh, ho, 

Case deys always tellin lies, 
Oh -----=——-- oh, ho. 








For Moton, however, scrutiny of the lyrics alone missed the essential 
quality of the song, and only appropriate contextual information 
could make it possible properly to represent that quality.136 

Moton pointed out that the simplicity of expression in the corn- 
shucking song derived from its antiphonal structure, from the alter- 
nation of verse and the "oh --------- oh" chorus. The verse was "often 
extemporized to express the thought of the moment by the leader" 
and it was answered quickly in the chorus "with its burst of harmony 
from many voices." The rapid alternation served, in this case, "to 
expedite the labor at the great annual corn-shuckings." Thus the song 
was essentially a work song in which "the rhythm sets the time of 
the work on which all are engaged, and the beating of feet, the sway- 
ing of the body or the movement of the arm may be retarded or 
accelerated at will by the leader." In his presentation, Moton pre- 
served these qualities in a multimedia analysis. He, with the other 
members of the Hampton quartet, supplemented the verbal description 
by recording a version of the song on a gramophone disk, slowing 
and speeding the tempo of the song to demonstrate its capacity to 
regulate the rhythms of work. With an analysis that brought to bear 
critical points of the song's natural context, Moton revealed that 
work songs fundamentally qualified the lives of black folk. They 
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formed a "useful auxiliary to the plantation discipline." Indeed, 
they "may be said to have had an economic value in carrying on the 
productive labor of the South."137 

Moton later contributed another article to the Hampton Folklore 
Society in which he placed the common complaints of sickness among 
slaves in the context of their persistent efforts to ease or escape 
the rigors of plantation labor. In support of his argument, he in- 
cluded a delightfully told tale of one slave who complained once 
too often of toothache, and whose master consequently extracted most 
of his teeth. But Moton was not the only Hampton folklorist who ex- 
pressly refused to render Negro folk traditions in contexts that 
might make them seem odd and foolish. Moton's fellow mason, Daniel 
Webster Davis, who was a corresponding folklorist from Richmond, 
wrote of his concern that ring plays now seem "queer" and even draw 
smiles as “strange modes of entertaining." But for those who per- 
formed them, he pointed out, they "gave the most exquisite enjoy- 
ment.'' To keep the plays from appearing "strange," Davis described 
in detail the circumstances in which they gave such pleasure.138 

Evidently Davis based his account on interviews he conducted 
with numerous former slaves. He described the times of day and week 
in which the bondsmen, usually adults, performed the plays. He noted 
the various occasions—-the quilting bees, the molasses stews, the 
corn shuckings, the watermelon feasts--that made the performances 
more festive. He pointed out how they were affected by religious 
restrictions and by such social distinctions as that between house 
slaves and field hands. He recounted how riddling and various court- 
ing games accompanied the plays.139 Then, after analyzing much of 
the appropriate contextual information, Davis presented different 
versions of the ring plays. 

Each game consisted of a moving ring that circled about one or 
two central participants. Those in the circling ring usually clapped 
their hands while singing a song that provided the story being 
enacted, or played, by the participants in the center. For instance, 
a woman in the middle, designated as "Miss Susie Anna Brown," would 
play according to the following: 


Go round and round the circle 
Miss Susie Anna Brown (repeat) 
Now steady in the circle 

Miss Susie Anna Brown 

Go wipe dem di'mon winders 
Miss Susie Anna Brown 

Now let me see your motion 
Miss Susie Anna Brown 

‘Tis a mighty pretty motion 
Miss Susie Anna Brown 


Each verse encouraged a progression in the play, and the relation 
of the surrounding ring to the central participant corresponded to 


that of counterpoint and theme, where the one accentuates and comple- 
ments the other. With the first verse, "Miss Brown," would be chosen 
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and would take her place in the ring; during the second, Miss Brown 
would prepare her performance; in the third, she would begin a wiping 
motion with her arms as if she were washing windows, while the hands 
of the others would be joined and raised to represent the windows; 
the fourth and fifth verses would be sung as encouragement; then 
a new figure would take the center and the play would begin again.140 

As the Hampton folklorists, with their critical interest in preserv— 
ing black American folklore from derogation, carefully gathered 
these and other traditions, and placed them in context, they began 
to form an opinion of the value of the material. Davis perhaps 
articulated the clearest opinion when he compared such oral traditions 
as the ring plays to "a sweet, sweet dream." Just as dreams are not 
normally a product of waking life, so too the expressions of Negro 
folklore were not for Davis part of the normal conscious activity 
of proper black educators or, more generally, of properly educated 
black people. This comparison, however, did not mean that educators 
had to despise black traditions; as an educator and minister, Davis 
himself found them to be "sweet" and "fair." Nor did the comparison 
imply that educators could not appreciate the sweetness of a dream 
unless they had themselves experienced it. They could find pleasure 
by sympathizing "in our hearts" with others who have in the past 
expressed oral traditions. Or, just as they could enjoy the "mem'ry" 
of their own dreams, equally they could recall the pleasure associated 
with their own past assertions of folklore. They could recall the 
times when the traditions "struck our fancy, and we wished no more. 
/ For our hearts were happy and we thought it fun... ." Still, 
the experience of sweetness in black folk tradition was for the black 
educator like Davis, not an appreciation borne of current, personal 
indulgence. Savored through either sympathy or memory, it was a regard 
for a recognized common heritage, a shared body of "our own old 
ways."141 

Davis followed many people in identifying the significance of 
black folklore with its historical value. But what is of interest 
in his position at this point is that he did not posit any radical 
discontinuities in his view of history. Others had variously taken 
folk tradition as a relic from a discarded past and as a character- 
istic of discrete evolutionary stages. General Armstrong assumed 
an organic model of change and compared folklore to a cancer that 
had to be removed.142 Davis, however, emphasized the broad continuities 
between unlettered folk and educators, the accessibility of the former 
to the latter through "mem'ry" and sympathy "in our heart." And this 
emphasis was a theme echoed by other Hampton folklorists. 

Alice Bacon indeed described the Hampton Folklore Society as 
an attempt "'to bridge the great gulf between the educated and the 
uneducated."’ She also invoked the organic relation between the child 
and the adult. Although this relation was often used in the nine- 
teenth century to indicate sharp discontinuities, such as those 
supposed to exist between the childlike Negro race and the adult 
white race, Bacon employed it rather to stress the close connection 
between illiterate and literate blacks, between the mental children 
and mental adults of the race. The black community in America was 
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"unique," she argued, in having so clearly exhibited the premise 


that the child is truly the parent of the adult: "In many homes, 

by the firesides, in the softest chairs and the warmest corners, 

are sitting the old folks who have come out from slavery, who have 
preserved in memories, strengthened by the necessity of remembering 
what could not be committed to paper, the traditions and beliefs 

of the old days. ... ."" For the Hampton folklorists, then, black 
traditions deserved to be cherished, but not for what they revealed 
about the broad, discontinuous leaps of evolutionary history. They 
merited protection from ridicule because of what they disclosed about 
the particular mental and moral history of black people in America, 

a history that speaks continuously to present concerns, or in Davis's 
lively phrase, "flits still before us."143 

The special interest of the Hampton folklorists in keeping black 
folklore from appearing odd and foolish seems to have implied a 
particular interest in conserving the Afro-American past. By 1899, 
the folklorists had scarcely begun to develop this implication when 
the conditions for their continued existence in the Hampton Folklore 
Society rapidly deteriorated. Alice Bacon delivered a major blow 
in that year when she left Hampton for Japan, never to return except 
as a casual visitor. She had provided the links by which the Hampton 
Society had extended its organizational basis to the wider American 
scholarly community, first to Nathaniel Shaler, then to Newell and 
Boas. With her departure, these links were not completely severed, 
but they were severely weakened, and this in a climate that was 
growing increasingly hostile to black folklore studies. 

Whatever resources existed to support the study of black folklore 
at the turn of the century came from the largesse of philanthropists 
and other private individuals. But folklorists had to compete for 
funds against various black educational institutions and causes, 
and at this time interests were converging dramatically in favor 
of the Hampton Institute and the Hampton idea of industrial education. 
Folklorists, like Boas and Newell, who depended on philanthropic 
support and who found questionable the Hampton premises of black 
mental and moral deficiencies, thus had virtually to abandon the 
field of black folklore studies. In 1906, Newell returned with a 
proposal requesting "assistance in collecting and editing negro folk- 
lore in America, a work which has been too long delayed and ought 
not further to be deferred." Unfortunately, when Boas analyzed the 
funding sources, he concluded that the situation was still "entirely 
hopeless."144 Looking back to: the 1890s, the two of them must have 
found it gratifying, and somewhat ironic, that a group of interested 
people on the very grounds of the Hampton Institute had, after re- 
jecting Nathaniel Shaler's proposed framework for studying the African 
problem, provided them space to organize a study of black folklore. 

After 1900, black folklore studies at Hampton and elsewhere slowed 
to a virtual standstill, while members of the black community mounted 
a major political and organizational effort to balance the influence 
of the Hampton idea and its allied interests. Not until nearly 1920, 
after the emergence of influential groups like the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People, were the educational 
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forces sufficiently balanced that room again appeared for the academic 
study of Negro folklore. By that time, Newell and Bacon both had 
died. But Boas, who had waited patiently, seized the opportunity. 

He directed Elsie Clews Parsons and he trained Zora Neale Hurston 
both to the study of Negro folklore. Among much else, Parsons pub- 
lished material from the notebooks of the Hampton society. Hurston, 
for her part, also addressed some unfinished business of the Hampton 
Folklore Society: with other participants in what later came to be 
known as the Harlem Renaissance, she turned to the expressions of 
black oral tradition to reveal the cultural identity of blacks in 
America.145 


III. THE HAMPTON COLLECTION OF FOLKLORE 


For its time, the Hampton Folklore Society was a remarkable body. 
Founded in 1893, it was not at all narrowly based, as folklorist 
Wayland Hand has argued. Its members included ordinary black teachers 
and students, prominent Negro businessmen, present and future leaders 
of the black community, and white teachers both of humble origins 
and of distinguished family backgrounds. The work of collecting black 
American folklore brought the Hampton Society within the orbit of 
the world of American scholarship and professional academic organiza- 
tion. It put the folklorists in touch with the racist opinions of 
a popular Harvard geologist, with the folklore studies of a notable 
Boston intellectual, and with the theories of the so-called father 
of American anthropology. The group was organized and disciplined 
under the auspices of the American Folklore Society, and the relia- 
bility of its collection was insured, at least in part, by the 
sensitivity of all its members to the problems of gathering racial 
lore and by the critical interest of its black members in preserving 
Negro folk material from denigration. Situated on the grounds of 
the Hampton Institute, the Folklore Society unfortunately met its 
demise at the turn of the century, as the Hampton idea of industrial 
education, with its denigrating assumptions about the moral sensi- 
bilities of black people, acquired increasing popular support. 

The Hampton folklorists appreciated the significance of the oral 
traditions they collected, and began to develop the implications 
of the material as a source of information about the history of black 
people in America. In particular, they believed with William Wells 
Newell that folklore enabled "the American Negro to retain the recol- 
lection of his African origin, and of his American servitude." With 
respect to slavery, they shared Newell's opinion that "the true 
character of the plantation negro, a mystery to his former masters, 
who viewed him from the outside, is to be found in his folk lore."l 
Thus Alice Bacon referred to the Negro and wrote of "the abundant 
material for history embodied in the folk-lore of his race, whether 
in the transplanted stocks of America or in the aboriginal tribes 
of Africa." She even issued the following warning: 
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If within the next few years care is not taken to collect 

and preserve all traditions and customs peculiar to the Negroes, 
there will be little to reward the search of the future his- 
torian who would trace the history of the African continent 
through the years of slavery to the position which they [the 
Negroes] will hold a few generations hence.2 


Thanks to the care taken by the Hampton folklorists, however, 
historians aud other scholars now possess a rewarding source of infor- 
mation, one that nicely complements other sources to reveal the "true 
character," as Newell put it, of black folk. Obtained from rural 
blacks in the late nineteenth century, the Hampton collection compares 
favorably, for example, with the interviews of ex-slaves sponsored 
by the Federal Writers' Project of the Works Progress Administration 
during the years 1936 to 1938. These interviews elicited a wider 
range of folklore data than is contained in the Hampton collection, 
and did so from a larger number of informants; the interview records 
deposited in the Library of Congress alone fill seventeen volumes. 
But many of the WPA staff were white and displayed little sensitivity 
to the problems of obtaining trustworthy information in an inter- 
racial setting.3 In contrast, the Hampton folklorists worked hard 
to overcome these problems. Although their collection is relatively 
small, their data may be trusted, while the dependability of the more 
extensive WPA interviews is, in general, open to serious doubt and 
considerable question. 

Concerning specific information about the slave period, the Hampton 
collection has the added advantage over the WPA interviews of being 
assembled relatively soon after emancipation. When compared to the 
interviews of ex-slaves conducted during the 1930s, the Hampton material 
reveals testimony from people who, if not former slaves themselves, 
were at least less removed from the period by such changes in social 
circumstance as the experience of a world war and a catastrophic 
depression. And certainly, any ex-slaves whom the Hampton folklorists 
happened to interview in the 1890s had their memories less dimmed 
by the simple passage of time than those interviewed some forty years 
later. Assembled here in one volume, the Hampton collection thus can 
supplement scholarly use of similar material gathered in larger 
quantities but under later and less reliable conditions. It can also 
complement sources, such as letters, autobiographies, and speeches 
of black people, which contain reliable bits of folklore but do not 
concentrate exclusively on such information, and disclose instead 
other dimensions of the character of black folk.4 

Centered on folklore, the Hampton collection is, by nineteenth- 
century definitions, a document of black oral traditions. Since oral 
communication is essential to aspects of activity in all institutions 
of culture, the Hampton collection of folklore is a record of oral 
activity in various black cultural institutions. With its evidence 
of courtship dialogues, with its songs, tales, and riddles, and with 
its information about superstitions, conjure, prayers, and sermons, 
the collection is a particularly strong record of familial, recrea- 
tional, and spiritual activity in the black community. Applied in 
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the flux of social life, however, the oral communications of folklore 
are specific kinds of messages. They provide a relative point of 
order, or traditions, and they do so in two related senses. First, 
elements of folklore evince what may be called a stylistic tradition. 
They are full of conventions, idioms, and figurative uses of language 
with cultural meanings accumulated over time in various institutional 
settings. Second, by means of the oral conventions, folklore expresses 
a tradition of principle.5 By using their folklore, people put the 
elements of their constantly changing lives into perspective. They 
evaluate and order the changing elements by appeal to shared princi- 
ples or values of normal life. Thus, if analyzed with sophisticated 
attention to semantic detail, the Hampton folklore collection can 

be made specifically to reveal how, with their own special style 

and grace, black people traditionally evaluated changes in various 
aspects of their lives; how, in other words, they vigorously mani- 
pulated a moral sense that General Armstrong assumed was weak and 
undeveloped. 

Undoubtedly, black traditions of style and principle have then- 
selves shifted and varied over time. In his rich and admirable Black 
Culture and Consciousness, historian Lawrence Levine has demonstrated 
many of the modifications that occurred in the United States between 
emancipation and World War II, and he relied on material from the 
Hampton collection to help measure those changes. Of more contro- 
versial interest, however, are the adjustments in style and princi- 
ple that presumably issued from the forced migration of enslaved 
Africans to the Americas. Scholars who take up this subject mean 
to establish the nature and extent of the continuities with the African 
past in the history of the New World blacks. But satisfactory argu- 
ments are extremely difficult to construct owing to the enormous 
diversity of both African cultural institutions and New World social 
settings.6 

On the issue of change in stylistic traditions, consider, for 
example, the controversial argument of folklorist Richard Dorson. 
Dorson has contended that in the transition to life in America, blacks 
almost completely discarded folktale motifs originating in Africa. 

He has asserted that they adopted motifs of European origin so that 
now "the African component for folk narratives in the mainland United 
States is too diminished to warrant much affirmation." Dorson based 
his argument on the comparative notes to his collection of black 
folktales, which he made in the 1950s. In these notes, he relied 
primarily on the standard type and motif indexes for references to 
similar tales found elsewhere in the world, and he frequently cited 
the Hampton collection to buttress his position that the material he 
had gathered adequately represented black folklore.7 Dorson's critics, 
however, have faulted him for using indexes that overrepresented 
European folktales, and they have further objected that, however 

much he referred to earlier American collections, he ultimately rested 
his case on a collection made "late in the history of Afro-American 
acculturation."8 Dorson himself has conceded that a body of Afro- 
American folktales collected in 1950 "will differ from the corpus 

of 1850, which should contain a higher number of African tale types 
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in active circulation than those being told at a later date."9 Thus 
the question of African influences on the stylistic motifs in black 
American folktales remains open until African folklore becomes better 
known and indexed, and until earlier collections are fully analyzed. 
Surely, as these and other aspects of change in oral traditional 
styles are debated, the Hampton material, because it is contained 

in a reliable, careful, and relatively early collection, will con- 
tinue to prove a stimulating source of useful comparisons and 
hypotheses. 

With somewhat greater success, scholars have also tried to analyze 
shifts in the traditional principles, which blacks orally transmitted 
to one another as they forcibly left Africa and settled in the Ameri- 
can colonies. Albert Raboteau, in a recent prize-winning study, for 
example, followed the programmatic suggestion of anthropologists 
Sidney Mintz and Richard Price, and abstracted from the diversity 
of African settings common "deep-level cultural principles, assump- 
tions and understandings." Raboteau thus determined that, in general, 
African religious principles were deeply embedded in shared beliefs 
concerning a wide array of gods and spirits. He indicated how, in 
many Afro-American socteties, these principles continued to manifest 
themselves, though joined with certain Christian principles, in 
various cults of the gods. But, he argued, the change in religious 
values was particularly dramatic in the American South where "the 
panopoly of gods was attenuated" to a belief in the Christian god 
and an awareness of, but general inability to differentiate, other 
gods and spirits.10 As far as it goes, Raboteau'’s argument is con- 
vincing and helpful, and it suggests, among much else, that the various 
ways in which blacks in Africa and the New World grounded their reli- 
gious principles in systematic theology still need considerable 
attention before one can fully document changes in those principles. 
But here again, on the question of change in traditional principles, 
the Hampton collection can provide a useful standard, especially 
with its evidence in conjure and superstition, of the traditional 
regard by black Americans for an undifferentiated body of spirits. 

Now, assuming for analytic purposes that the oral traditions 
of black people have been established historically for communities 
in the American South, study of the Hampton collection can also pro- 
vide insight into the ways that these people came to terms with the 
practical realities of life in their respective communities, and 
did so by means of their conventional idioms and by appeal to their 
shared values. Southern black folk may have justified their norms 
theoretically in various ways that we do not yet fully understand, 
in a systematic theology or philosophy, for example. But however 
they did, before they could put those norms into practice, they, 
like all people, had to discuss and evaluate them with respect to 
particular situations. Such a discursive process is not always so 
deliberate, but in general it consists of three steps: people have 
to present the norms, show how they apply to a given situation, and 
persuade the concerned parties to follow them.11 In what follows, 

I illustrate and explore how Southern black folk of the nineteenth 
century followed points of each step in the idioms of their folklore. 
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I draw specifically on material the Hampton folklorists collected 
from the institutions of black familial, recreational, and spiritual 
life. To begin, I defend the proposition that black folk raised the 
norms of behavior for a potential marriage partner in their con- 
ventional courtship dialogues. 


PRESENTING NORMS FOR EVALUATION: COURTSHIP WORDS AND WAYS 


In their famous argument over the nature of Afro-American culture, 
Melville Herskovits and E. Franklin Frazier both agreed that black 
family life in the Americas differed historically from that of whites 
and native Americans. Herskovits attributed the differences to his- 
torical continuities between African and black American family forms, 
but Frazier regarded black families as distinctive because he found 
no evidence of historical tradition beyond that developed under the 
oppression of slavery. With the enslavement of black people in America, 
Frazier argued, “never before in history has a people been so nearly 
stripped of its social heritage."12 The polemic of these two scholars 
has since appealed to those who want to emphasize the uniqueness 
of the black family and it has spurred research in an effort care- 
fully to document black domestic activity in the United States and 
elsewhere in the Americas, especially the Caribbean. The resulting 
studies, however, have shown that there is and has been considerable 
variation in family forms and functions among Afro-Americans. The 
accumulated evidence undermines any assumption of a single distinctive 
black family form and challenges distorted emphasis of particular 
unique features, whether such characteristics may resemble those 
found in Africa or not. Moreover, in much of the most recent work, 
scholars have accounted for the variation of family and domestic 
activity. In general, they do not deny that the familial standards, 
forms, and functions ultimately derive in part from the African 
heritage. But they recognize that the connections that do exist are 
subtle and depend on the greatly varied and changing historical cir- 
cumstances of black acculturation in the New World.13 

Because family ties include only a particular set of the relation- 
ships between men and women, the standards of domestic life are founded 
as a subset of the standards of supposed behavior between the sexes 
in general. Family ties consist of marriage ties, which reserve to 
an adult certain rights of sexual access to his or her spouse, and 
kinship ties, which reserve to a couple certain rights and duties 
in respect of the children their sexual relationship is presumed 
to have produced. The courtship process serves to link the sphere 
of family relations to the wider arena of relations between men and 
women because individuals identify themselves during courtship in 
a more general way than do people who exist within a family as fathers 
and mothers, and husbands and wives, and because a successful court- 
ship ends when a couple establishes the conditions for creating a 
family. Two people prepare for family life in part by evaluating 
the standards of intersexual behavior and giving priority to the 
subset of norms that potentially would apply to them as spouses and 
kin. To demonstrate how Afro-Americans count family ties among the 
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various other kinds of intersexual relationships, many scholars of black 
family life have tried to incorporate into their research an investi- 
gation of black courtship, and some of these scholars have discovered 
that, in many places, Afro-Americans first articulate the standards 
of marital and kin relations from among the norms of intersexual 
behavior in highly formalistic courtship dialogues.14 It was the 
Hampton folklorists, however, who first appreciated the importance 
of these dialogues and recorded them in any detail. 

The Hampton folklorists printed numerous samples of courtship 
dialogues in the Southern Workman. The reported exchanges consist 
of elaborate metaphors and figures of speech, riddles, and circum- 
locutions.15 These conventions of dialogue appear to have a long, 
well-established tradition among rural blacks. Frank Banks, one of 
the elder folklorists, confirmed from personal experience the exist- 
ence during slavery of "certain rhymes used by negro youth in court- 
ing."’ In particular, he remembered one old man who "was very learned 
in the art of ‘courtship,’ and it was to his shop the slave lads 
went for instruction in 'courtship words and ways.'" Portia Smiley, 
a much younger graduate of the Institute and a correspondent from 
a rural black community in Alabama, provided evidence of the more 
current use of the courtship words and ways. The examples in her 
report bear a strong resemblance in both content and form to Banks's 
slave material.16 

Individuals in slave and in rural communities used courtship 
words and ways, first of all, to introduce themselves to a person 
of the opposite sex and to determine his or her availability as a 
potential partner. Usually a young man began the dialogue. "My dear 
kin’ miss," he might ask, "has you any objections to me drawing my 
cher to yer side, and revolvin' de wheel of my conversation around 
de axle of your understanding." In another form of introduction, 
he might resort to flattery. "Kin' lady, since I have been trav'lin 
up hill, valley an mountain, I nebber seed a lady dat suit my fancy 
mo’ so den you does." Having made his introduction, the young man 
would then propose a riddle to determine the young lady's marital 
status. He might ask her: "Now is you a towel dat had been spun, 
or a towel dat had been woven? (Answer-—If spun, single)." Or he 
might inquire: "Are you a rag on the bush or a rag off the bush? 
(Answer--If a rag on the bush, free, if off engaged)." Occasionally, 
a young lady might take the initiative and turn a verbal exchange 
to the conventions of courtship. She might say, for example: 
"Honorable mister, at dis time presen’ my ears is a waitin" an 
listenin’ to hear from your sweet little lips some words. Thirty 
years I's been looking to de eas" an' lookin’ to de wes" to see some 
one to suit my fancies mo" so dan you has." The young woman might 
even propose a riddle of her own. "Suppose you was walkin’ by de 
side o' de river an dere was three ladies in a boat, an‘ dat boat 
was overturned, which lady would you save, a tall lady or a short 
lady or a middle-sized lady?" If the man responded that he would save 
a lady corresponding in height to his questioner, he indicated his 
interest in her.17 

After initial inquiries, a young man or woman may have learned 
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that the desired party simply was not available or interested. In 
that event, any further courtship advances were inappropriate. Other- 
wise, the conversation would shift so that each party could "tes' 
an’ prove" the other with respect to the standards of family life. 
It was a test, above all of "wit and culture," in which two people 
demonstrated that they both “know how to talk." By the conventional 
rules of courtship, "ef er gal gives a man as good anser as he gives 
her question, den she is all right in min’. Ef she can look him squar 
in de face when she talks to him, den she kin be trusted."18 

At times, a man or woman would fail to exhibit even a basic 
minimum of wit and culture. A person might fail the test of wit simply 
by not understanding the figurative speech of her partner. A girl's 
"readiness in repartee," for example, may not have been "equal to 
her suitor's skill in putting sentimental questions." In that case, 
she could gracefully retire from a conversation by asserting "Sir, 
you are a huckleberry beyond my persimmon." Once they introduced 
themselves, however, and provided they successfully disclosed at 
least some degree of wit and culture, the force of the continued 
dialogue between courting individuals would be to draw attention 
to the standards of behavior associated with relationships between 
men and women who marry each other and start a family.19 

Adhering to the words and ways of courtship, a young man and 
woman would articulate elaborate metaphors and, by means of them, 
one would challenge the other to refute accusations that he or she 
did not, or could not, live up to the accepted standards. A young 
man would raise the sense of love and compassion, for example, by 
asking a woman 


If you was passin’ by 

And seed me hangin’ high 

Would you cut me down and lie 

Or would you let me hang there an die?20 


He might bring up the subject of sexual mores by trying to embarrass 
the woman with sexual innuendo. Sometimes she would be so flustered 
that the courtship would come to an abrupt halt. As one former slave 
recalled, 

I had a young man come to see me one evenin’ an' he sed dis 
to me, "Miss Moore’ 'Let me jin my fence to your plantation.' 
I gave him his hat. I say 'no' yo' go yo' way an' I go mine. 
I wuz through wid him, an' mind yo' I from dat da’ ‘til dis 
aint knowed what he wuz talkin' ‘bout an' wuz ashamed to ask 
Mama; but I thought he insulted me.21 


In a courtship dialogue, the ability of a suitor to provide for 
his potential spouse would also come under scrutiny when a man likened 
himself to a warrior and the young lady to a damsel in distress. 

He would assert that she needed a "bol' wahyer" who would be "joyous 
to come to yer beck and call in anytime of danger" and would escort 
her through the "wilderness of devourin' animals." In addition, during 
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their exchanges, two people would open to question standards of honesty 
and faithfulness in family life. A woman might indirectly challenge 
the sincerity of a man's profession of love by noting that "I has 
knowed many a gentlemen to talk wid wise words and flatterin' looks 
and at the same time he may have a deceivin' heart." But she might 
also pose the question directly: "Is that from the bottom of your 
heart or from the tip end of your tongue?"22 

Through these various formal challenges, courting individuals 
in slave and rural black communities elevated the standards of black 
family life for mutual consideration. Each person, of course, expected 
the other to answer the test of their wit and culture. A woman, for 
example, could manipulate the warrior-damsel metaphor to admit that 
she could not provide for herself: "I feels dat a lady needs the 
pertection of a bol’ wahyer in dis worl’ where dere's many wil’ animals 
and plenty of danger." Similarly, a man could respond in rhyme to 
doubts of his honesty and devotion: 


O, when I first saw your lovely face, 
Laugh at me if you will, 

My heart jumped clean out of its place. 
I could not keep it still. 


With such answers, each party tried to convince the other that the 
courtship was worth pursuit.23 

The formal courtship dialogues that the Hampton folklorists so 
astutely reported did not end immediately in a wedding ceremony. 
With these conventional exchanges, the evaluation process leading 
possibly to marriage had only begun: 


He. Den, kin" honored miss, will you condencen' to encourage 
me to hope dat I might, some glorious day in de future, walk 
by yer side as a pertecter? 

She. Kin' sir, if you thinks you is a bol" wahyer I will con- 
descend to let you pass under my observation from dis day 

on, an’ ef you proves wurthy of a confidin' ladies’ trus', 
some lady might be glad to axcept yer pertection--and that 
lady might be me.24 


Once they had raised and articulated the standards of evaluation, 
the two parties had to learn more about each other in light of those 
criteria. They each had to observe how the character of the other 
conformed to the posited standards. Then, they each had to persuade 
the other that their faults were tolerable and that deviance from 
expected behavior would not substantially interfere in the future 
execution of their marital and kinship responsibilities. 

If after further evaluation, two courting individuals decided 
to marry, they often followed the formal wedding ceremony, especially 
during slavery, with a humorous demonstration of their respective 
abilities to persuade their partners to join in a life of marriage 
and kinship. They would jump a broom and the spouse who jumped first, 
highest, or without falling supposedly persuaded the other (and every- 
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one else in attendance) that he or she would govern the new family. 

So significant was this tradition in the black community that people 
frequently referred to the wedding ritual as a whole by the synecdoche 
of "jumping the broom." We can appreciate the full significance of 
this traditional expression, however, only by considering it in light 
of other traditional attempts at persuasion, such as various super- 
stitions. In turn, we can appreciate such attempts at persuasion 

only in light of the underlying metaphors that slaves and rural blacks 
used conventionally to enlighten each other to the ways in which 
particular characters either conformed to or deviated from accepted 
Standards of civilized behavior in the black community. 


LEARNING THE NORMATIVE TERMS OF BEHAVIOR: 
THE MORALISTIC STRUCTURE OF FOLKTALES ABOUT COURTSHIP 


In courtship, two individuals who are not bound by ties to both chil- 
dren and spouses seek mutual recognition of one another's marital 
availability, and evaluate each other as potential family members. 
Although these essential features define the elements of courtship, 
the category of courting behavior may certainly include other features. 
An individual may come to doubt his feeling for his or her potential 
spouse. A suitor may face rivals of various kinds. Kinsmen may encour- 
age or they may oppose the prospective marriage of a particular couple. 
Pressures of work or other responsibilities may separate a couple 
against their will. The web of these and other such complications 
captures every courting relationship and gives it its own peculiar 
delicacy and richness. 

In certain black communities, just as there are folk devices 
for raising the norms that a couple needs to evaluate each other 
as potential spouses, so too there are folktales about the various 
complications that may arise during the courtship process. These 
tales do not describe actual situations, however; they merely allude 
to them. In part, the allusiveness of a folktale is based on the 
analytic relation of the general to the specific. A folktale may 
cover a wide variety of real-life situations because the narrator 
suspends the analytic features, such as time, location, and identity 
of character, that would otherwise narrow the class of behavior to 
a particular instance. But equally, the allusiveness of a folktale 
depends on its normative construction. Folktales are composed of 
metaphors and other figures of speech that fall into different classes, 
one common dimension of which is their moral tone; at the highest 
level of contrast, many figures of speech refer to behavior either 
as decent and restrained or as ignorant and ill-mannered. Because 
of this moralizing structure, a folktale is general and allusive 
in the sense that it depicts some aspect of behavior in terms of 
an ethical norm that covers but does not catalog the wide range 
of behavior that deviates from the norm, And because the standards 
of behavior are embedded in the narrative structure, a tale about 
the complicating circumstances of courtship thus does not so much 
present the norms of wit and culture for discussion as it casts the 
possible complications in an ethical light so that the concerned 
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parties can evaluate then. 

Consider, for example, how a rivalry between two suitors may 
complicate a courtship. In figurative, almost allegorical language, 
rural blacks at the end of the nineteenth century narrated the fol- 
lowing two tales to depict some of the possible difficulties. I have 
summarized the original versions of the tales collected by the Hampton 
folklorists. In the stories, there are a number of interesting features. 
Among other things, the tar-baby sequence in the first is a common 
element of many African folktales, while etiological conclusions, 
like that in the second, are common attributes of explanatory tales 
in general.25 Here, however, I want to focus on the moralizing aspects 
of the figurative language. The figures of speech in each tale are 
not, of course, identical. But in an almost reverse symmetrical 
pattern, the major figures fall into two categories: in one, the 
rivalry takes place up close; in the other, the rivalry takes place 
at a distance. These elements are coordinated with a further class 
of figures based on the contrast between container and contained. 

And together, all these elements are invested with the moral distinc- 
tion between rude and civilized forms of behavior. Given their moral 
tone, the tales proved indispensable to members of the black communi- 
ty for enlightening one another to the normative terms of rivalries 
that happen during courtship, and even rivalries that occur in general. 

The first tale of courtship rivalry tells how Brer Rabbit made 
Brer Elephant his riding horse. 


Rabbit and Elephant were courting two ladies when one 
day Rabbit told them that Elephant was “no count": Elephant 
was only his riding horse and he could prove it. 

On a day when they had a joint engagement with the ladies, 
Rabbit pretended to be very ill. Because Elephant wanted to 
go so badly, he pleaded with his friend and even offered to 
carry him on his back. Coyly, Rabbit at first refused and 
then, with feigned reluctance, gave in to Elephant's pleadings, 
provided that Elephant would allow him to ride in a saddle 
and carry a whip. 

That evening Rabbit, still feigning illness, mounted 
his friend, sat in a saddle, carried a whip, and, unknown 
to Elephant, put on spurs. As they approached the ladies' 
house, Rabbit dug in his spurs and started swinging his whip, 
proving that Elephant was his riding horse. Rabbit jumped 
down laughing, evidently well. He ran into the ladies' house 
and shut the door as Elephant swore he would get even. 

To get his revenge, Elephant set up a tar baby at a spring 
that he knew Rabbit was muddying. Rabbit tried to converse 
with the decoy, hit it and was, thereby, captured. Elephant 
then took his prisoner to a large field and made a fire. With 
Rabbit in hand, Elephant wondered whether he should throw 
him in the fire or the nearby briar patch. Rabbit insisted 
that he did not want to be thrown into the briar patch. Thinking 
he was telling the truth, Elephant threw him in the patch, 
but only to Rabbit's great delight, because that was where 
he was born and bred.26 
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The second tale of rivalry between suitors incorporates a version 
of the famous race between the tortoise and the hare. 


Both Tarrypin and Hare were courting Fox's daughter. 
To resolve the competition Fox announced a race, the winner 
of which would have his daughter. Knowing that Hare was very 
fond of music, Tarrypin carried his bugle in the race. Once 
Hare was ahead and out of sight, Tarrypin pulled out the bugle 
and played a tune, "too too tuda tuda, etc." Very excited, 
Hare came back and wanted to know where the music was. So 
Tarrypin sent him back down the road several miles. Hare 
naturally did not find the music and came back, passing 
Tarrypin. When Hare was out of sight, Tarrypin repeated the 
trick. Again, Hare returned and passed him. As they neared 
the goal, Tarrypin once more play the bugle and "set the old 
hare crazy.'' While Hare was searching for the music, Tarrypin 
crossed the finish line and won Fox's daughter as his wife. 

Hare, very angry at his deception, vowed to get even. 
As a precaution, Tarrypin locked his wife in their house and 
always kept the key in his coat pocket. One day while chopping 
wood, Tarrypin got very warm and removed his jacket. Then 
he took a stroll to cool off and rest. Hare took his chance, 
grabbed the keys, killed Tarrypin's wife, skinned her, hung 
her from the ceiling, smoked the body, and returned the keys. 
When Tarrypin walked into his house and looked up at the 
ceiling his eyes filled with water and smoke and have been 
red ever since.27 


Action Up Close and Action at a Distance 


The most striking convention of these two tales is, of course, that 
they substitute animals for men. The tales formed part of a corpus 

of Afro-American stories in which the animals appeared and reappeared. 
Their traits, their habits and foibles, were familiar both to the 
other animals and to the audience. Indeed, the animals that populated 
the stories had recognizably human traits. As Lawrence Levine has 
observed, "the world they lived in, the rules they lived by, the 
emotions that governed them, the status they craved, the taboos they 
feared, the prizes they struggled to attain were those of the men 

and women who lived in this world."28 In these particular tales, 

the heroes--Rabbit and Tarrypin--are tricksters, and the basic premise 
is that cunning can undermine a position of strength. The traits 
emphasized in the tales are character excesses that make the foils-- 
Elephant and Hare--manipulable by the heroes. Tarrypin sees his 
opponent's excessive self-confidence and overriding interest in music 
and uses these to drive him to the point of foolishness, and Rabbit 
cleverly plys Elephant's exaggerated gullibility to overcome his 
enormous size and strength. But these stories are about more than 
animal tricksters and their exploits. Each tale symbolically poses 
and dramatically develops and resolves the behavior between rivals 

in pursuit of women, and they do so in distinctly moral terms. 
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Each tale poses the rivalry by presenting the conditions of court- 
ship. In the riding horse tale, Elephant and Rabbit simultaneously 
date different women. These women appear together in the tale, being 
presumably friends or kin to one another. Such a close relationship 
between the women imposes a relationship of social proximity upon 
the suitors who may or may not even like one another. In the tale 
of the race, on the other hand, Hare and Tarrypin court the same 
girl. The competition this kind of courtship implies mitigates against 
the two suitors forming a close relationship of their own. On the 
contrary, social distance tends to mark their relationship. 

A ridiculous extreme of the contact forced upon Rabbit and Elephant 
would be for one to ride the other. In the riding horse tale, the 
rivalry their relationship engenders prompts Rabbit to subject Elephant 
to just such ridicule. With a verbal ploy, he deceives Elephant into 
carrying him to the ladies’ house. Sporting spurs, whip, and saddle, 
Rabbit presents himself as a rider. Then, sitting in the saddle upon 
Elephant, he strikes his whip, kicks his spurs, and startles Elephant 
into responding as if he were a horse. In reaction to this mockery, 
Elephant deploys the tar baby so that he may vengefully take Rabbit 
in hand. Thus, characters in the riding horse tale use spurs, a whip, 
a saddle, and a tar baby as they adopt a mode of behavior in which 
they rival each other up close and within speaking range. In contrast, 
Tarrypin and Hare depend respectively on the bugle and the key. With 
these instruments, they conduct their courtship rivalry at a marked 
distance from each other. While they race to win the hand of Fox's 
daughter, Tarrypin communicates with Hare from a distance. He uses 
the bugle to trick Hare into chasing after the music. But later, 
when he has his chance, Hare furtively acquires the key to Tarrypin's 
house, enters it, and murders Tarrypin's new wife. 

After thus posing and developing the problem of courtship rivalry, 
both of these tales then resolve the problem with conclusions that 
revert Rabbit and Tarrypin to their natural conditions. In the first 
tale, Rabbit is thrown into the briar patch where he was "born and 
bred." Similarly, when Tarrypin returns home, the intense hickory 
smoke from his wife's dead body turns his eyes permanently blood- 
shot: "They have been red ever since." Of course, the origin feature 
is so common and notable that some scholars have seized it as a 
dimension for classifying folktales. But here the more important 
aspect of the conclusions to these tales is that they complete a 
reversal of the action. To resolve the over-close rivalry their 
courtships have forced upon them, both Rabbit and Elephant attempt 
to separate themselves from each other. After riding Elephant, Rabbit 
shuts the door to keep him out. In turn, Elephant acknowledges the 
necessity for a more distant relationship. He falls for Rabbit's 
mock plea but places him, nevertheless, at a distance. Alternatively, 
the resolution of the all-too-distant relationship between Hare and 
Tarrypin begins when Fox awards the object of the rivalry, his 
daughter, to Tarrypin. Tarrypin signals Hare that their competition 
has ended by marrying the daughter and living with her. In achieving 
his revenge, Hare acknowledges and reciprocates this new mode of 
acting in physical proximity to another. By skinning and smoking 
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the body of Tarrypin's wife, he sets up a device through which he 
burns Tarrypin's eyes and communicates his lasting resentment. 

It would not be a great oversimplification to regard these two 
tales of rivalry during courtship as being composed each of two ex- 
tended figures of speech. The tale of the race is about someone who 
"plays the music" but then "gets burned," while the riding horse 
tale is about someone who "rides" another with ridicule and then 
also "beats him around the bush." I have grouped these metaphors 
into two categories--one in which the action takes place up close, 
the other where the action takes place at a distance--and so I have 
suggested an even further simplification of the two plots: the story 
of Hare and Tarrypin moves from action at a distance to action up 
close, while the movement is exactly the reverse in the narrative 
about Elephant and Rabbit. The distinction I have made between 
proximate and distant action is not imposed on these tales, however; 
it is intrinsic to them, for the people who told the stories them- 
selves operated on such categories when varying the plots. In the 
most popular versions of the tale of the race, for example, they 
depicted Tarrypin's defeat of Hare not as a result of his bugling, 
but in consequence of an ingenious plot to stay physically close 
to his rival. All along the course of the race, Tarrypin deployed 
other tortoises who, because they physically resembled him, could 
substitute for him. Tarrypin inevitably appeared to be ahead of Hare, 
and at the end of the race, the last substitute, Tarrypin himself, 
stepped across the finish line just ahead of the furious Hare. In 
still other versions, the underdog actually keeps pace by riding 
undetected on the back of his cocky and self-assured opponent. At 
the end of the race, while his rival momentarily relaxes, he quickly 
moves to claim victory and the affection of the girl.29 

In these tales, actions that take place up close inflict physical 
pain as well as social humiliation; actions that take place at a, 
distance only humble and frustrate the victim before his peers. Thus, 
the two groups of figures of speech not only are linked by the relative 
proximity of the actors they depict, but they are also joined morally 
in the kinds of suffering said to result from actions they represent. 
Given these two tales in isolation, the moral sense of the figurative 
language that composes them is not completely clear. That is, it 
is not immediately evident how rural blacks valued "riding" and 
"burning" on the one hand, and "playing the music" and "beating 
around the bush" on the other. The two groups of metaphors, however, 
are coordinated with an even more inclusive figure of speech that 
runs right through the folktale cycle assembled in the Hampton 
collection. The wider figure is drawn on the metaphor of a container, 
and one dimension of the contained-uncontained distinction is the 
moral contrast between civilized and rude behavior. To make clear 
the moral sense of the figurative language in these two tales, then, 
it is necessary to relate the two groups of metaphors to the container 
figure. Both tales contain a reference to this wider trope and I 
will examine each in turn. In the riding horse tale, the brief mention 
of the muddied spring is a reference to the symbolic role of water 
as a container in Afro-American folklore. The skinned and seasoned 
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wife in the story of the race is an allusion to hags who were supposed 
to lack their containing skins. 


Contained and Uncontained 


Immediately after making Elephant his riding horse, Rabbit had shut 
the door on him to signal that they needed to reverse their all-too- 
close relationship and put some distance between themselves. Then, 

in the course of the narration, it was revealed that Rabbit was 
habitually stirring up the mud in a spring. This action made the 
water undrinkable, attracted the attention of Rabbit's opponent, 

and in part serves to provide the setting for Elephant to exact his 
revenge. But for Rabbit to have muddied the spring, the implication 
is that he had to have immersed himself in it. He had to be contained 
by the water. Thus, his action served also further to separate himself 
from his rival, and thereby to reiterate and emphasize a more distant 
kind of relationship. For Elephant to reciprocate that new mode of 
behavior, he had only to catch Rabbit. 

By immersing himself in the water and muddying the spring, Rabbit 
was, of course, doing only what came natural to him. But in their 
folktales, rural blacks repeatedly put water in a symbolic role as 
an object that was properly a container. When they invoked this 
symbolism, they represented characters who did not or could not con- 
tain water by drinking or by any other means, and who, if they did 
take in water either by chance or design, had to face certain deadly 
consequences. Consider, for example the following rather curious 
tale from the Hampton collection. 


Once upon a time there lived an old lady who had two 
sons: one was named Jimbore, and the other was named John. 
One evening just at sunset she sent the boys to the spring 
with a sifter to get water for the night. They staid very 
long, because every time they dipped the water it ran out. 
They soon heard their mother calling, "You Jimbore! You John! 
Come here." They replied, "Oh, mother! Every time we dip the 
water it runs out." She became very much vexed with them and 
ran to the spring with a long switch to whip them. At the 
first stroke the boys jumped into the well and turned into 
little ducks. She threw at them until they flew out and lit 
on a tree, but she soon cut the tree down and they flew into 
the river. She continued to follow them and when she came 
to the river she said, "Look out, river, I will swallow you," 
and she jumped into it with great speed. In the mean time 
the little ducks flew out and hid themselves in a thick cluster 
of briars. The mother did not drown, but she came out quite 
slowly and went to the cluster of briars and said, "Look out 
briars, I will eat you up," and she jumped in with great speed, 
but reached her fate. She burst and the red clay that you 
see was stained by her blood.30 


The narrative of the origins of red clay deals with the problem 
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of incomprehensible parental behavior. The tale poses the problem 

in terms of a mother who inexplicably sends her two sons to collect 
water with a sifter and then becomes enraged when they of course 

fail in their assigned task. Characteristically, a sifter (or sieve) 
is a culinary instrument designed for use with either solids or 
liquids. One may employ a sifter to separate coarse solids from finer 
ones or, as with grain products like flour, to crumble lumpy material. 
One might also use a sifter by placing meat or vegetables in it upon 
a container of boiling water. The sifter would then function to steam 
the food. The mother in this tale, however, tries with a notable 
lack of success to invert the function of the sifter.3l Apparently 
she believed that it could contain water and not merely direct its 
passage. 

By using the sifter, the two boys in the origin of red clay story 
could not collect any drinking water. They thus respected the symbolic 
role of water as a container. In contrast, their angry mother attempts 
to negate that role. She threatens to swallow the river and so collect 
with the receptacle of her body water that her sons could not contain 
with the sifter. She nearly drowns in the attempt and afterward her 
body loses its own capacity as a container. She runs headlong into 
the briar patch and bursts, spilling all her blood and permanently 
coloring the ground. Her sons escape this fate by finding not death, 
but protection among the briars. 

In the riding horse tale, Rabbit, like the angry mother, jumped 
into water. But unlike the mother who tried to drink the water, Rabbit 
prevented the collection of drinking water: he stirred up the mud 
by immersing himself in it and so damaged the potability of Elephant's 
spring. In this way, he too respected the symbolic role of water 
as a container. Not only did he prevent water from being contained, 
but in doing so the water properly contained him. Notably after respect- 
ing the proper role of water, Rabbit suffered a fate remarkably similar 
to that of the two boys. Just as Rabbit beat around the bush, so 
did they. But while he did so by saying one thing and meaning another, 
they beat around the bush in an even more exaggerated way. They 
literally flit from one vantage point to the next, looking like one 
thing and being another. Rabbit thus properly contained himself in 
water when he muddied the spring, but he and the two boys of the 
origins of clay story also contained themselves in another way. They 
surrounded themselves with mere appearance. 

Another tale in the Hampton collection provides still further 
evidence that water symbolizes a container in Afro-American folklore. 
In addition, the story nicely illustrates the various ways in which 
black Americans imaginatively represented behavior as contained. 


Brer Rabbit was kind of a business man and kept a butcher 
shop, but every body used to wonder where he got all his meat. 
One day when his friend Brer Wolf came to see him, he said; 
"Say, let's go off and get some meat, its a rainy day and 
nobody about."' "All right" and off they started and went out 
in the country to a farmer's place where they saw a fine cow 
wandering about. By some curious means they both got inside 
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the cow and began cutting out the meat. Brer Rabbit saw the 
heart beating, and as he didn't want the cow to die before 

he got all the meat he wanted, he said to Brer Wolf, "Look 

yer, do you see dat? Don't yer cut dat, or we will get no 
meat." "All right" answered Brer Wolf. Everytime he began 

to cut very fast, Brer Rabbit would call out for him to take 
ker, so that he didn't get much meat cut, but Brer Rabbit 

was cutting out the big pieces as fast as he could, and putting 
them outside. 

After a while Brer Wolf by accident cut the heart and 
down went the cow and they had a hard time getting out. Brer 
Rabbit said, "Brer Wolf you run home and get yer cairt to 
carry de meat home," and while Brer Wolf was off on this 
business, Brer Rabbit set himself to getting off the meat as 
fast as he could. He first cut off the cow's tail and fastened 
it to a stake. This he buried in the ground, to fool the farmer 
if he happened to come by making him think his cow had gone 
into the ground. 

When Brer Wolf's voice was heard, saying "Gee haw buck," 
to the old steer that he was driving, Brer Rabbit began beating 
a box with a stick at the same time groaning and crying out 
"Taint me, taint me" as if he himself were being beat. As 
Brer Wolf drew nearer, Brer Rabbit beat the harder and cried 
the louder. Brer Wolf stopped, listened, and then said to 
himself "Ges Brer Rabbit kotchin' it dis time. I better get 
out dis place." With that he turned about and crying "Gee 
haw buck" again to his old steer, and drove off as fast as 
he could. 

As soon as Brer Rabbit was sure Brer Wolf had gone far 
enough, he stopped beating the box and hurried home with his 
meat. Then he started after Brer Wolf, running as hard as 
he could. On the way he stopped at a pond and got himself 
wet all over, so that when he reached Brer Wolf's house and 
dropped down at his side he looked as if he had been having 
a pretty hard time.32 


Besides women, objects often sought by characters in Afro-American 
animal stories included food. The tale in which Rabbit is depicted 
as "a kind of butcher" is an allegory about obtaining food. The 
allegory is almost wholly constructed with images of containers. 
It is as if to acquire food, one must be contained.33 To foster his 
deceit before Wolf and thereby keep all the meat, Rabbit immerses 
himself in a pond. He does this in spite of the fact that it is a 
rainy day: Rabbit needs a special container because the rain contains 
not only him but Wolf as well. Because of the rain, nobody is about; 
the precipitation thus prevents them from being seen, particularly 
by the farmer whose cattle they want to ravage. But even rain water 
is not a sufficient container. "By some curious means," Wolf and 
Rabbit have to get inside the cow to cut away the meat and, once 
they finish, Rabbit puts the cow's tail into the ground to signify 
to the farmer that his animal is contained by the ground, presumably 
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dead and buried. Then, just as rain water is not enough to protect 
Rabbit and Wolf against the farmer, so too immersion in the pond 

is not enough for Rabbit to deceive Wolf. In addition, he disguises 
himself with noise, by beating the empty box louder and louder as 
Wolf approaches, until his accomplice is convinced that he must be 
"kotchin' it this time." 

Rain water, an animal carcase, the ground, and pond water all 
served in one way or another as protective containers in the butcher 
tale. Fulfilling the same defensive function, Rabbit's rhythmic clap- 
ping was not a literal container but a metaphoric one: the beating 
of the box surrounded Rabbit with a protective sound that drove Wolf 
away. There are other tales, too, in the Hampton collection, that 
are laden with images of containers, and in which rhythmic noise 
protectively "contains" the hero. Take the tale, for example, in 
which Rabbit, again searching for food, surrounds himself not literally 
with water but metaphorically with music. Here is a summary of that 
tale: 


Rabbit stole some cabbage from Wolf's garden. But Wolf 
had set a trap to catch such thieves. So when Possum came 
by, he found Rabbit swinging in the trap high in the air. 

Rabbit then began to sing, "Swing high, I see up in 
heaven. Swing high, I see up in heaven." Enticed by the prospect 
of seeing heaven, Possum agreed to change places with Rabbit. 
But while Possum was in the trap singing his song ("Swing high, 
I don't see no heaven"), Wolf happened along. At Rabbit's in- 
sistence, Wolf ignored Possum's efforts to explain, accused 
him of stealing cabbage, and beat him. Rabbit left the scene 
unscathed, bearing the stolen cabbage. 

Later, Possum convinced Wolf of the truth and joined 
by Fox, they planned to get even with Rabbit. They invited 
him to dinner and, when he arrived, they threatened to kill 
him. As a last request, Rabbit took up his banjo and asked 
to sing. He began to play but stopped, saying that he could 
not continue without some cake and wine. They gave him some 
food and he again began to play. But, nearing the door, he 
stopped and said he could not continue without some air. The 
door was opened and Rabbit resumed, encouraging everybody 
to dance. Because "all de folks was carried away over de music," 
Rabbit took his chance, jumped out the door, and escaped. 34 


In the familiar "take my place" sequence of the first part of 
this tale, Rabbit obtains food and is contained in the trap sprung 
by Wolf. Evidently, to obtain a prized object like food in these 
tales, it is not sufficient only to be contained; one has to be con- 
tained protectively. Rabbit thus substitutes the container of the 
trap for one that can keep him safe: his music. He persuades Possum 
to take his place and Rabbit's ability to protect himself with his 
music contrasts markedly with Possum's utter inability to do the 
same. Possum imperfectly sings Rabbit's inspiring tune ("Swing high, 
I don't see no heaven"), and his ineffectiveness leads directly to 
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a brutal beating at the hands of Wolf. 

The second part of the story virtually reiterates the first. 
Rabbit again has food—he contrives to be fed supper of cake and 
wine--and he surrounds himself with music. In this instance, however, 
he is contained in Wolf's house by the oppressive presence of Wolf, 
Possum, and Fox. But his song and banjo-picking allow him to escape, 
because those in the house have been "carried away over de music." 
This solution directly parallels the similar seductive effect in 
the tale of the race of Tarrypin's music, which "set the old hare 
crazy.'' Rabbit, in both the butcher tale and the story of "take 
my place," and Tarrypin, in the tale of the race, thus moved to con- 
tain themselves with music and so to defend themselves against their 
opponents. 

If Afro-Americans at the end of the nineteenth century represented 
"beating around the bush" and "playing the music," like water, as 
two kinds of protective containers, then one could expect that they 
would depict the consequence of trying to contain these metaphoric 
receptacles as corresponding to the deadly result of trying to con- 
tain the liquid container. Notwithstanding the difficulties of por- 
traying the containment of "beating around the bush," rural blacks 
imaginatively conceived the effects of containing music in a tale 
of which the Hampton collectors recorded two variants. 

The story involves a slave, Sambo, who fished on Sunday despite 
repeated warnings from his neighbors that terrible consequences were 
in store for him. One Sunday, he caught a creature the likes of which 
he had never before seen: "It had a head like a duck, wings like 
a bird, and tail like a fish, and worse than all, he had a voice 
like a human being, and sang the words it uttered." Naturally, the 
slave dropped everything and ran as fast as he could. But the creature 
Sang out these words, 


Come back, Sambo 
Come back, Sambo 
Domie ninky head, Sambo 


and Sambo came back. With such a verse, Sambo was commanded in every 
step of preparing the creature as food: “pick me up," "clean and 
cook me," "take me off" the fire, "eat me up," “eat me all." Having 
followed all these instructions, Sambo began to swell until he burst 
open, whereupon the creature jumped out, restored to its original 
form, and went back to the river singing "Don't fish on Sunday."35 
Clearly, by trying to eat this singing creature, a substance "con- 
tained" or protected by its voice, the slave merited the same brutal 
consequence as the mother in the origins of red clay story who tried 
to swallow another containerlike substance, water: his body could 
not fulfill its own function as a container and burst. 

Afro-Americans thus associated figures of speech depicting action 
at a distance with the metaphor of a protective container. Conversely, 
they also linked tropes representing action up close to the absence 
of a container. Indeed, they connected "burning" and "riding" to 
the lack of a protective container quite explicitly in their stories 
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of hags. A hag, like Tarrypin's dead wife, had no containing skin, 
and they not only burned, they rode. 

The rural blacks with whom the Hampton folklorists worked regarded 
hags as being among their most hostile and malevolent opponents. 
These individuals were not human for they shed their skins at night 
to torment their enemies. Some said that hags dropped their skins 
to ease their movement: in doing so they achieved a "semi-fluid" 
state in which they could pass through such tiny spaces as a keyhole.36 
Nor were hags humane. Their treatment of rivals was merciless. After 
shedding her skin and entering the house, a particular hag would 
perch all through the night upon the chest of her sleeping victim. 

By riding a person in this way, a hag would inflict him or her with 
nightmares. In the sense that a nightmare is a horrible dream, the 
image of a hag causing such torment represented one's opponent as 
so formidible and the rivalry as so intense that he or she could 
not escape the effects even in sleep. Moreover, because the hag 
assumed the position of a rider, the image likened the victim to 

an actual riding horse, a nightmare. And, because rural blacks 
supposed a horse's spirit to have its home in the ground, the image 
of a hag riding a nightmare represented the ultimate horror of any 
serious rivalry, namely, death, a fate that would drag the victin, 
as if a nightmare, to the home of its dominating spirit, the nether- 
world below the earth.37 

A hag had one crucial weakness: “She must pick over and count 
any small things she may find along her path as she moves through 
the house."’ Many of the techniques that black folk followed to avoid 
suffering the torment of a hag played upon this vulnerable point. 
They opened books for a hag to count the letters in each word, they 
spread salt and flour for the spirit to count each grain, and they 
left sieves for her to count each hole in the mesh.38 In the event 
that a hag surmounted such obstacles before the night ended and she 
had to return to her skin, rural blacks then posited a direct counter- 
attack that emphasized their association of the nocturnal spirit's 
riding action with an absence of protective containers. The tactic 
they recommended turned the rider into the ridden and thus identified 
the skinless hag with the nightmare whose spirit was not contained 
by its proper element, the ground. According to the report in the 
Southern Workman: 


If the hag rides you at night, place a table fork back of 
your pillow with the tines upward, and when the hag aims to 
throw her bridle reins over your head, they will catch on 
the tines of the fork, when you must throw them over her head. 
The hag then immediately turns into a horse. You must lose 
no time in jumping upon her back and ride off to the nearest 
blacksmith and have her shod; after this has been done you 
may take her home and put her in the stable or tie her up 
anywhere. In the morning she will return to her true shape 
but the shoes will remain on her hands and feet and she will 
then be in your power until you have taken them off.39 
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To make of the hag a nightmare was to identify it as a spirit 
of the earth that had been loosed from the ground's containing bound- 
aries. The danger of such a figure lay in her ability to roam upon 
a horse wildly free in human society. Rural blacks supposed that 
horses, like the nightmare, never lost their facility for perceiving 
the spirits who tried to control them.40 But, in having a horse shod, 
they hoped to break its spirit, to sever its connection with the 
earth and thereby to domesticate it.4l1 And so it was with a hag-turned- 
nightmare. Many rural folk even took the precaution of hanging a 
horseshoe over their doors to inform hags that they were ready and 
willing to have them shod. A horseshoe, in other words, was considered 
an effective charm that could deter hags from entering one's home, 
and might also provide good luck.42 

To ride someone, then, was to act up close like a hag, like the 
spirit of a nightmare unleashed from the confining ground and who 
tormented without benefit of her containing skin. Riding someone 
was thus closely associated with the absence of a protective con- 
tainer., But then, so too, was being burned. 

Besides having her shod, rural blacks posited another ploy to 
catch a hag. Because hags shed their skins to perform their nightly 
deeds, a particularly effective means of conquering one was to find 
her skin and season it with pepper. The skin was not so much the 
object of the seasoning, however, as the body to which it belonged. 
When the hag returned to her hide and tried to slip it back on, the 
pepper would afflict her body with a burning pain. Hags thus discovered 
were reported to have danced wildly about crying "O Skinny, Skinny, 
Skinny, don't you know me?" Occasionally, exposed hags could strike 
a bargain: they would agree never to torment the person who seasoned 
the skin provided he or she thoroughly washed and returned it. But 
if such an agreement was impossible, they lost the cover of a human 
hide, their true identity was exposed to the world, they were often 
tarred, and they were always sent to the stake.43 Branded by 
seasoning and cremated by fire, the uncontained body of a hag singed 
an awareness of its presence into the sensibility of those nearby. 

In utter defeat, the hag could no longer ride humans, but even as 

a corpse with an emanating odor and smoke, she burned others and 

she especially scarred those who, because they were related in some 
way to her, were forced to witness closely her execution. When, after 
losing the race, Hare skinned and smoked Fox's daughter, he disgraced 
Tarrypin by treating him as if he had married a hag and, in Afro- 
American folk culture, the burned appearance of red eyes, like those 
Tarrypin acquired in his exposure to the seasoned body of his dead 
wife, came to signify one's familiarity and close intercourse with 
the forces of the underworld. 


Civilized and Rude Behavior 
In some of their animal tales, rural blacks isolated general modes 
of courtship rivalry in figurative language that depicted the charac- 


ters competing in proximity to one another and at a distance. If 
one considers these tales in the context of the wider black narrative 
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tradition, it is evident further that black folk associated “actions 
at a distance" with being protectively contained and "actions up 
close" with the absence of containers. Finally, by making this 
association, Afro-Americans attributed distinct normative values 

to behavior described figuratively as "beating around the bush," 
“playing the music," "riding," and "burning." Actions at a distance, 
which involved only social humiliation, were relatively civil and 
proper behaviors; that is, though they inflicted harm, they did so 
at least in an orderly, regulated, restrained, and, to use the meta- 
phor developed in black oral tradition, “contained” fashion. In con- 
trast, actions up close, which involved physical injury in addition 
to social humiliation, were rude and impolite; indeed, they were 
brutal, degrading, and “uncontained." 

The courtship tales thus displayed a clear moral structure. To 
review: the riding horse tale graphically portrayed action up close 
in which Rabbit saddled, whipped, and spurred Elephant, and thereby 
"rode" him. Rabbit did so in jest, intending his actions ironically 
as an indication that his relationship with Elephant lacked the kind 
of boundaries that might serve properly to contain, or regulate, 
their rivalry. The conclusion of the tale wittily demonstrated that 
one could civilly manipulate a rivalry and actually win it by "beating 
around the bush," by quick thinking and a clever use of the language. 
The tale of the race, on the other hand, showed that even the most 
highly practiced and cultivated behavior—"playing the music"—could 
quickly degenerate into brutality. The tale vividly depicted the 
violation of self-restraint as the forced removal of someone's 
containing skin. 

So that they could apply these morals to a wider range of situations, 
rural blacks systematically varied the tales they told. For example, 
by a simple widening of the class of courtship rivalry, they could 
extend the values built into the tales of the riding horse and the 
race to the class of rivalry in general. For such an extension, 
narrators had to neutralize those characteristics in the tales that 
designated the rivalry as one about courtship and, in the Hampton 
collection and elsewhere, there are several variants of these two 
tales in which the main figures simply do not seek a spouse.44 

Rural blacks also widened their treatment of rivalry by imagining 
wholly different kinds of disputes, conflicts over food and between 
parents and children, for instance. In the origins of clay story, 
the relation between parent and child evinced a stunning lack of 
civil restraint as the mother flailed irrationally at her children 
for failing to perform an impossible task. The whipping in this 
narrative, unlike that in the riding horse tale, was seriously 
intended, and the action was just one in a series that together 
represented the mad breakdown of the woman's hold on herself. The 
tale portrayed her final collapse as a breakdown of the containing 
relationship of her very body. This ultimate disappearance of con- 
tainerlike self-restraint was all the more striking in contrast to 
her sons, whose bodies continued to contain them and to perform in 
wild exaggeration their self-protective functions: their bodies 
repeatedly changed their outward appearance. 
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Finally, Afro-Americans extended their moralizing treatment of 
rivalry under the general rubric of hostile and malevolent characters, 
some of whom were designated hags. They characterized these individuals 
using the same criteria they developed in tales about mean-spirited 
courtship rivals: hags inflicted themselves upon their victims with- 
out any sense of regulated boundaries. Hags lacked even their skins 
and, in such a condition, they threatened to ride others into an 
awareness of their presence at the same time as they accepted the 
risk of being burned and of having those closely related to them 
burned also. 

While moral values thus were implied in these tales, they were 
not articulated in the same way that they were in a courtship dialogue. 
Participants in ritual dialogues were not certain of their relation- 
ship. They used the verbal formulas to introduce themselves and to 
announce their intentions. The norms they presented during the course 
of their conversations were relative not to an actual relationship 
between them but to a potential one, namely, marriage. Indeed, the 
dialogue served to develop the potentiality of marriage by laying 
the groundwork of that relationship. It thus left for the future 
the normative evaluation of behavior in which potential spouses even- 
tually became embroiled, behavior such as that between rivals for 
one's affections. In the tales of courtship rivalry, which the Hampton 
folklorists collected from Afro-American folk tradition, an under- 
standing of the appropriate norms was assumed and the point of the 
stories was to apply them to actual, rather than potential behavior, 
to actions that were concretely, if allusively, described. 

Collectively, the stories in Afro-American oral tradition covered 
a wide variety of circumstances. Each particular tale referred to 
a certain kind of situation and alluded to countless individual cases, 
each with its own nuance and subtlety upon which the fresh telling 
of the tale bore, and which invested the story with numerous private 
and personal meanings. In addition, the precise moral tone of a story 
and the meaning drawn from it depended on the public context of its 
narration, on such factors as the position of the tale in a series, 
the wider audience reaction, and even the inflection in the voice 
of the narrator. Given the delicate interplay of these public and 
private variables, one can easily imagine some cases in which people 
understood the riding horse tale to demonstrate the advantages of 
wit against a formidable courtship rival, and other instances in 
which people emphasized Elephant's forbearance against a rude and 
insincere rival. Similarly, there must have been times when individuals 
appreciated the resourceful yet long-suffering qualities of the 
underdog in the tale of the race, just as there must have been other 
times when they duly sympathized with a rival who, by all rights, 
should have won a potential spouse but who had been unfairly dis- 
tracted in pursuit of her. Although judgments about rude and 
civilized behavior were embedded in Afro-American traditions, black 
folk surely rendered their judgments with discretion to assimilate 
changing personal experiences and to accommodate the shifting 
emphases of public concern. 

What black folk judged to be rude in one circumstance often 
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proved entirely appropriate in another, and individuals could subtly 
modulate the telling of their stories to meet changing or varied 
perspectives. In their collection, the Hampton folklorists gave us 
much extraordinary material with which to delineate the structure 

of the folktales that rural blacks used to enlighten each other to 

the moral terms of their lives together in a wider world. Unfortunate- 
ly for the contemporary scholar, the folklorists gathered just texts 
and failed to report the circumstances in which the tales were uttered. 
Thus, despite all its strengths, the Hampton collection leaves largely 
to the imagination the pragmatics of that enlightening process. But 

if, for a study of moral enlightenment among black folk, the Hampton 
material does not supply all the needed evidence, it does provide 
grounds to show that the moral tone of the folktales was systematically 
related to their rhetorical structure, and that relationship, at 

least, is a valuable point of departure for continuing investigation.45 


PERSUADING PARTIES TO FOLLOW NORMS: 
SUPERSTITIONS, CONJURE, AND THE BROOMSTICK 


Before people can put their values into practice, they must evaluate 
them: they must present them, learn how they apply in various situations, 
and persuade relevant parties to follow them under particular circum- 
stances. In the nineteenth century, before rural blacks put their 
values of family life into practice, before individuals joined in 
a life of marriage, they articulated the norms in formal courtship 
dialogues, they enlightened each other to the ways that their values 
applied by telling tales that described, for example, the circum- 
stances of rivalry for one's marital affections, and they persuaded 
others to accept the standards of married life. They had an especially 
popular tradition in which one spouse publicly persuaded an audience 
to accept him or her as the head of a new family. 

The persuasive effort was staged as a contest and the spouse 
who jumped first, higher, or farther over a resting broomstick won 
it. Traditionally, the event was held during the celebration follow- 
ing the formal exchange of vows, and it often caused considerable 
amusement as the bride, the groom, or both tripped, stumbled, or 
fell over the stick out of clumsiness or intoxication. Strictly as 
a matter between the newlyweds and their human witnesses, therefore, 
jumping the broom was taken rather lightly, and certainly the out- 
come was not intended to substitute in any way for whatever decision 
on family leadership the couple had reached privately. Still, despite 
its comic and somewhat frivolous aspects, the tradition also struck 
a serious chord in the black community. Indeed, it meant so much 
to black folk that many used the expression "jumping the broom" as 
a synecdoche for the entire wedding ceremony.46 

The key to understanding the significance of jumping the broom 
at black weddings is to realize that the audience, for whom the bride 
and groom intended the gesture, was not limited to human witnesses. 
Marriages of black folk were made not only in heaven before God, 
nor simply on earth in a civil ceremony before friends and neighbors. 
They also were made in the netherworld. Spirits played an integral 
part in the lives of rural blacks. They influenced the physical 
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health of black folk, and they were concerned with the moral consti- 
tution of human society. For those people who cared about this 
pervasive spiritual influence, it was incumbent upon them to convince 
the spirits not just that one spouse would lead the other in marriage, 
but that it was appropriate, in a wider sense, for them, as newlyweds, 
to accept the standards of family life at all. 

Black folk dealt with the spirit world through superstition and 
conjure. The persuasive gesture of jumping the broom took the form 
of superstition, a form that may be best illustrated from material 
in the Hampton collection by looking at the ways that rural blacks 
dealt with spirits in matters of physical health. And, although the 
wedding gesture was tinged with lightheartedness amid the human 
audience, it was made before the spirit world with the same seriousness 
that often impelled Afro-Americans to call upon ritual specialists 
to persuade, or "conjure,'' spirits in matters of both health and 
morals. The significance of jumping the broom is thus deeply embedded 
in Afro-American traditions of superstition and conjure. 


The Persuasive Nature of Superstition: A Matter of Health 


People calculate their health, or rather their lack of it, according 
to the symptoms they display. If a disease affects them, they suppose 
that it causes a specific configuration of symptoms and that by 
correctly interpreting this arrangement they can determine the under- 
lying cause and cure the ailment. For the most part, modern medical 
doctors take a narrow view of the cause of disease. They treat the 
body as a mechanism subject to the invasion of foreign substances, 
such as bacteria. They presume, and not without good reason, that 
these and other germs physically disrupt the body's mechanism, cause 
illness, and give rise to the observed symptoms. To cure the disease, 
they move to destroy the disrupting germ with an appropriate medicine, 
such as an antibiotic. Other people, such as psychiatrists, widen 
their treatment, at least of some illnesses, to take account of social 
factors. Still others give an even wider scope to the presumed 
etiology of disease: they trace the ultimate source of sickness to 
the agency of spiritual beings. 

In their treatment of disease, nineteenth century blacks paid 
particular attention to spiritual agencies. They did not, of course, 
disregard the narrow mechanical conception of health, nor the analysis 
of symptoms based on it that concluded by positing a physical cause 
of disease and a corresponding physical cure. They merely took a 
more inclusive view. For black folk, no one's health was sufficiently 
treated until it included not only a calculus of symptoms, but also 
one of "signs" or superstitions concerning human health. Rural blacks 
did not suppose that health-related signs or superstitions directly 
caused disease, nor did they mistake them for the herbs that they 
often found effective in relieving their ailments or other physical 
cures, such as the antibiotics that doctors now use to kill harmful 
bacteria. Rather, such signs were traditional communications through 
which spirits and humans deliberately tried to convince one another 
of the necessity of a course of action in relation to human physical 
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well-being.47 The Hampton folklorists compiled an extensive collection 
of health-related signs; the bulk of the collection consists of signs 
that rural blacks directed to the spirits, but some were those that 
black folk took to be from the spirit world. 
lack folk supposed that spirits communicated with them in dreams. 

4QIf they dreamed of figures of the underworld, spirits were trying 
to convince them of their susceptibility to illness, and the extent 
of the impending sickness depended on the relative size of the figure 
appearing in the dream. Black folk said, for example, "if you dream 
of a little snake like a chicken snake, you may be taken sick, but 
the sickness will not amount to much." Dreams of larger figures, 
however, persuaded them of a proportionately more ominous fate. 
Thus, they interpreted a dream of a mule or black horse as a sign 
of death.48 
Signs from the spirit world also appeared in nature and some, 
in contrast to the dream signs just quoted, could be rhetorically 
complex. One reported by the Hampton folklorists was based on an 
elaborate analogy. When a bird seized someone's hair or nail cuttings 
many rural blacks were convinced that the person's head would ache. 
They were persuaded of this because of the implied comparison between 
the bird and the person. The sign specifically applied to that particular 
person because of the personal objects the bird carried, and just as 
the bird conveyed those foreign substances in its head, so too the 
person would bear a foreign object, or germ, in his head that would 
produce a pain.49 

These and other signs that spirits presumably displayed to black 
folk did not actually start the chain of cause and effect leading 
to illness, so rural blacks did not imagine, for example, that a 
bird carrying hair or nail clippings actually caused a headache. 
Signs from spirits only persuaded humans of spiritual intentions. 
Thus, there was some room for human maneuver; black folk could appeal 
to the spirits to prevent the onset of ill-health. They could try, 
for instance, to deter spirits from giving them chills by asserting 
that they could outrun the malady; that is, they could outrun the 
physical substance that caused chills.50 But if the spirits finally 
willed to bring about an illness, then they moved from intention 
to action and caused the germ of the promised disease physically 
to take root in the body of a particular person. 

From experience, many Afro-Americans undoubtedly had developed 
a sophisticated sense of the physical causes of disease and knew 
how to promote a physical cure. An understanding of curative measures 
for most people extended as far as their knowledge of the medicinal 
value of roots and herbs, while some had received formal training 
in modern medicinal practices at such places as Hampton's Training 
School for Nurses. But if spirits were the final source of human 
illness, then a physical cure, however knowledgeably it was determined, 
was ultimately superficial and meaningless unless the spirits had 
been persuaded to go along with it. Because modern medicine took 
almost no account of the spiritual dimension of health, many black 
folk judged its practice an empty one, and this judgment in large 
part was the basis for the resistance that Alice Bacon found in 
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Hampton's rural black community to the use of the Dixie Hospital. 
In matters of health, just as spirits produced signs not to cause 
illness but to persuade people of its imminance, so too rural blacks 
found it essential to use their superstitions not directly to cure 
illness but to convince the spirits of the necessity of a remedy. 
With their signs or superstitions, then, rural blacks addressed the 
spirits responsible for a particular illness and tried to mount a 
convincing representation of the needed cure. If the effort was 
successful, the spirits would move to effect the cure, presumably 
in a manner like the one represented in the sign. 

In general, rural blacks appealed to the spirits to cure their 
ill-health by representing the physical source of the illness as 
a foreign object and by basing their representations of the needed 
cure on the simple distinction between two kinds of bodily surfaces. 
They depicted cures for external surfaces as applications and those 
for internal surfaces as ingestions, and often they mixed their knowl- 
edge of physical cures such as salt and herbs with their construction 
of the sign: 


If the pain is in your limbs, make a tea or bath of red pepper, 
into which put salt and silver money. Rub freely, and the 

pain will leave you. If sick otherwise, you will have to get 

a root doctor, and he will boil roots, the names of which he 
knows, and silver, together, and the patient must drink freely 
of this, and he or she will get well.5l 


The health-related superstitions recorded in the Hampton collection 
conform almost entirely to the distinction between internal ingestions 
and external applications (see Table 1).52 On the one hand, with 
compresses of such things as animal entrails, dirt and socks, ointments 
of vinegar, kerosene, molasses, and hog's oil, and charms of brass 
rings, “minie" balls, and snake bones, rural blacks represented cures 
for obvious surface wounds such as nail punctures, bites and cuts, 
such limb afflictions as bruises and sprains, and maladies affecting 
the orifices of the mouth, nose, throat, and eyes. On the other hand, 
by the ingestion of vapors or liquids, they depicted remedies for 
illnesses such as head colds, colic, consumption, and earaches, all 
of which afflicted internal surfaces. In addition, since some illnesses 
seemed both to touch on external surfaces, such as the chest and 
back, and emanate from such internal cavities as the skull and chest, 
black folk thus signified the cure for the croup, chills and fever, 
headaches, backache, and neuralgia with both external applications 
and internal ingestions. 

In their oral traditions, black folk portrayed the human body 
as a container. They supposed the body to include at least two kinds 
of surfaces, the internal and the external, and sometimes they told 
graphic stories about the removal of one's skin, in which they implied 
that such tissue served to hold together the component parts of the 
body. Since rural blacks further supposed that foreign substances 
physically caused illness by damaging the bodily surfaces, and even 
by taking root in them, they assumed that illness disrupted the normal 
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EXTERNAL APPLICATIONS INTERNAL INGESTIONS 


Tie sock you have worn 
all day around throat 
with sole towards skin. 
Lose during night. 


Beat a "minie ball" 

flat, cut into shape of 
Nosebleed a heart, wear it around 

your neck. 

Tie a string tightly 

around your little 

finger. 


Should be done up in 
Sprain red clay. 


Powder up a dirt daub- 
er's nest and wet with 
vinegar. 

Cover the place with 
red clay, wash with 
vinegar. 


Staunch the wound with 
Cuts and cobwebs and soot. 
Sores Apply fresh earth. 

Apply a mixture of 
Burns ashes, kerosene, oil, 

molasses, and cotton. 


Grease the nail, put it 
Rusty Nail back in the wound and 







DISEASES 







Sore Throat 


Bruises, 


Stings 








it will take out the 
poison. 
Use sugar and turpentine. 





TABLE I 


SIGNS TO CURE ILLNESS 
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EXTERNAL APPLICATIONS INTERNAL INGESTIONS 


Bathe with water from 
the last snow in March. 
Bathe with water from 
the first rain in May. 
Wear brass rings in the 
ears. 





DISEASES 

















Sore Eyes 


= 
_ 
SnakeBites 


DogBites 
Head Colds 














Rub with sand, turn your 
back to the new moon, 
throw sand over right 
shoulder, walk away with- 
out looking at the new 
moon. 










Pick the tooth with a 
bone from the back bone 
of the rattlesnake. 
Annoint with oil from 
the hog's jowl. 

Put the finger of a dead 
person in your mouth. 



















Take a living chicken, 
split it open and lay it 
on the wound. 

Bury the wound in red 
clay. 

Catch the snake, split 
it open and tie it on 
the wound. 

Bind a living toad on 
the wound. 






















Bind on the hair of the 
dog that bit you. 

Take graveyard dirt and 
bind it on the wound. 








Put vinegar on a hot 
shovel and sniff. 

Blow the candle out and 
sniff the smoke. 
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DISEASES EXTERNAL APPLICATIONS INTERNAL INGESTIONS 


Head Colds 
(cont. ) 


Burn old cotton rags and 
sniff the smoke. 


Colic 


Consumption Take tar sweetened with 
molasses. 
Le 


jo 


Chills and 
Fever 


Give the baby soot tea. 





Use a drop of blood from 
the big black beetle. 





A black silk string 
tied around the neck. 
Pour a glass of ice 
water on the chest. 


Linseed oil and honey. 
Cotton seed tea, sweeten 
and drink while hot. 








Tie a toad frog to the 
end of the patient's 
big toe. 

Dip a string of raw 
cotton in turpentine 
and tie it around the 
waist. 

Put red pepper in the 
shoes. 

Buy a half pint of salt, 
put a gill in each 

shoe. 

String briars around 

the neck. 


Take old field apples, 
beat them as though you 
would make a cider, 

put into some whiskey 

and water. One teaspoonful 
every morning. 

Take wild cherry, dogwood, 
or poplar bark in whiskey. 
Take one gallon of cider 
a week old, get a teacup 
of anvil dust, and one 
dozen rusty horse shoe 
nails, add to the cider 
and let stand a week. 

Take as a tonic. 
























Burn old shoe and snuff 
the smoke. 


Wear Jerusalem weed in 
the hat. 

Bind jimson weed to the 
head. 

Dip collard leaves in 
water and bind on. 

Take horse radish leaves 
and bind on. 






Headache 
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DISEASES EXTERNAL APPLICATIONS INTERNAL INGESTIONS 


Copper wire worn around Boiling hot red oak bark 
Neuralgia the neck. tea. 

Wear a nutmeg hung 

around the neck on a 

string. 





A raw cotton string tied | Take lighted splinters 
about any part subject and rum. 

Backache to cramp will cure the Take rosin pills. 
pain. 
Wear a tarred rope 
around the waist. 
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containing relations within the body. They thus believed that cures 
for illness restored the proper relations of container and contained. 
In general, with their signs, black folk applied some things and 
ingested others to represent--but not to replace--proper health 
remedies, and they chose objects that were particularly appropriate 
for convincing the spirits to expel, if necessary, any improperly 
contained foreign object from the body and, in any case, to restore 
surfaces afflicted with illness to their properly contained role 
within the body. 

Some of the objects used as signs were selected simply to emphasize 
that during illness the bodily surfaces stood in need of being properly 
contained. In this sense, for many ailments, including croup, head- 
ache, neuralgia, and chills and fever, rural blacks recommended merely 
binding the body with string, rope, wire, weeds, and briars. If, 
however, the objects put to the afflicted surfaces were recognized 
containers, black folk could make clearer and more effective represen- 
tations to the spirit world that they needed a cure that would restore 
the normal containing relationships within the body. As indicated 
in the Hampton collection, such objects included dog hair, which 
is recognized as coming from the containing fur of the animal, to 
portray the cure for dogbite; dirt, clay, and especially graveyard, 
or “goopher™ dust, all of which are recognized in black oral tradition 
as substances containing or covering the underworld, to depict cures 
for a variety of maladies such as bruises and stings, cuts and sores, 
warts, dogbites, and snakebites; and yarn, which comes from the con- 
taining wool of a black sheep, to represent the cure for any pain 
regardless of the illness. 

Water, too, provided an effective and persuasive sign for some 
needed health remedies, since in black folk tradition it properly 
contained objects. Thus, if placed on an afflicted surface, such 
as the eyes or the chest, it marked the need for spirits to restore 
the surface to its normal position of containment within the body: 
in the case of the eyes, to a condition without soreness, and in 
the case of the chest, to a state without the croup.53 Since spirits 
might mistake the taking of water as a drink for an attempt to contain 
improperly a container in the manner of the mother in the origins 
of red clay story, rural blacks never advised the drinking of water 
as a sign to represent a needed cure for internal illness. Rather, 
they urged the use of alcoholic beverages or water properly steeped 
to a tea, solutions that proved all the more persuasive because their 
frequent diuretic and emetic consequences effectively represented 
the expulsion from the body of foreign objects. But the ingestions 
of liquids, which usefully depicted cures for illness along the 
digestive tract, were wholly inadequate to represent remedies for 
head colds and headaches. As a result, black folk inhaled the thick, 
sooty smoke of extinguished candles and of burning rags and shoes, 
as well as the pungent fumes of vinegar to cover the nasal passage 
and thus signify the need for surfaces there to be contained in a 
proper fashion. 

Besides simply binding an unhealthy surface or using an object 
marked as a container, rural blacks also tried to persuade the spirits 
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to cure an illness by constructing signs as rhetorically complex 

as the spiritual sign that a headache would follow if a bird carried 
off one's hair and nail clippings. Consider, for example, the signifi- 
cance of applying a powdered dirt-dauber's nest to a stung or bruised 
surface. The dirt-dauber is a species of wasp, and this superstition 
made use of the nest's function as a container of wasps. By powdering 
the nest, one destroyed its function and expelled all the objects 

it contained. By applying the powder to the specified wounded surface, 
rural blacks meant to persuade the spirits similarly to destroy the 
containing function of that tissue, to expel any foreign objects 

such as a stinger or dead blood, and thus to reconstitute the body 

in its proper condition. 

In a like manner, black folk used other objects to represent 
the logic of illness and cure, and thereby to convince the spirits 
to pursue that logic. They employed lizards in a powerful sign capable 
of depicting the remedy for any disease. Just as a disease disrupted 
the container-contained relation within the body, rural blacks 
captured a lizard and removed it from its normal abode, the ground. 
Then they recontained the lizard, or parts of its body, by placing 
it in a bag to be worn around the neck. In the same way, they meant 
the spirits to heal the body by returning its afflicted surfaces 
to a properly contained relation.54 

Snakes also proved to be useful objects in the production of 
health-related signs. Removed from the earth, the snake, like a 
diseased surface, resembled a receptacle. By splitting such a con- 
tainer open and then applying it to a snakebite, rural blacks 
appealed to the spirits similarly to open the container of the wounded 
surface and expel the poison. Black folk found rattlesnakes especially 
helpful in representing to the spirits a remedy for an aching tooth: 
they picked the tooth with a bone from the rattler. Only because 
they had removed the bone from its container could they effectively 
use it to depict the needed removal of a pain-producing substance 
from the tooth. Another, though somewhat more bizarre sign to cure 
toothache operated on the identical principle. Rural blacks took 
the finger of a dead person and applied it to a painful tooth; by 
removing the digit from its containing grave, they meant likewise 
to impress the spirits to take away the pain in an afflicted person's 
mouth. 

When after following such health-related superstitions, an illness 
subsided or disappeared, black folk assumed that they had convinced 
the spirits to restore a person's health. At times, however, their 
persuasive efforts were ineffective and a disease would linger, and 
even worsen. In such cases, they might attribute the ineffectiveness 
of their signs to incompetence; people might simply not have known 
how to read the signs of spirit intervention, or they might not have 
fully known the conventional responses. When people did know the 
appropriate superstitions, rural blacks sometimes traced the failure 
of the signs to a failure properly to articulate them. In the event 
that people performed without evident or serious error, black folk 
could then have found the spirits simply unmoved by the signs. The 
lack of accord between the spirits and black folk that resulted from 
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failure on any of these grounds was a matter of health fraught with 
sober, even fatal implications, and rural blacks repeatedly demon- 
strated how seriously they took spirit-human relations: often, they 
refused to act alone in their superstitions and instead employed 

the services of a specialist. Of course, they were not above turning 
to someone equally capable of incompetence, error, and a lack of 
conviction. But for the most part, they sought out individuals who 
had built their reputations in the black community on being knowl- 
edgeable, articulate, and persuasive in the ways of the spirit world. 
They relied, that is, on the local conjure doctor. 


The Seriousness of Superstition: The Conjure Doctor 


Although sometimes a woman, the conjure doctor was usually male and, 
in respect of physical appearance, always a specially marked person. 
According to the descriptions in the Southern Workman, he stood tall, 
had a very dark complexion, and invariably wore something different 
from everyone else. His hair braided like a woman's and with rings 
in his ears, he dressed in a long and greasy frockcoat, patched pants, 
a vest, a stove-pipe hat, and shoes worn down to the heels. In addition, 
about his neck dangled a string of lizards, and he carried a staff 
that reputedly metamorphosed into a snake. But, his most distinguishing 
mark, which some attributed to chronic alcoholism, was a chronic 
redness of eyes.55 

In a culture whose members depended for their health on the fre- 
quent intervention of spirits, the association of the conjure doctor 
with lizards and red eyes indicated his extraordinary familiarity 
with and power over the spirit world. It will be recalled that rural 
blacks thought red eyes originated with one's exposure to a figure 
of the underworld: the skinned and seasoned body of a hag. In this 
sense, just as a medical school diploma assures patients that their 
doctor is familiar with the physical causes of their disease, so 
too the red eyes of the conjure doctor assured his clients that he 
was well-exposed to the spiritual factors that affected their health. 
Moreover, by openly displaying and handling reptiles, the conjure 
doctor demonstrated to all the ease with which he could safely mani- 
pulate the elements of the underworld. Given such credentials, as 
one Hampton observer noted, "these men have the power to do just 
what they have a mind to, with almost anybody." And for the demand 
upon his abilities, the conjure doctor inevitably exacted an 
exorbitant fee.56 

A conjure doctor true to his credentials was well-informed of 
the traditional signs by which spirits communicated with humans and 
of those by which people sent return messages. From experience, he 
was usually skilled and articulate in interpreting and using super- 
stitions. The most valuable quality of the superior conjure doctor, 
however, was his special grasp of the reasons why spirits sometimes 
were unmoved by even the most faithful expression of traditional 
signs. 

Just as people followed superstitions in the hope of convincing 
spirits to prevent or cure their own illnesses, equally they could 
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set special signs, called "tricks," to persuade, or "conjure," the 
spirits into affecting the health of someone else. They could do 
so out of loving concern for the other person's well-being, but they 
could also act out of more complicated motives. By controlling the 
health of another person through the spirit world, they possessed 
a powerful lever with which they could influence human moral behavior: 
with the threat of sickness, they could spite an enemy; with the 
promise of health, they could hope to win the affection of a desired 
friend. It followed from this, however, that if superstitious activity 
failed to move the spirits in matters of their own health, then it 
was likely that someone else had moved, or "conjured," the spirits 
to take a contrary position and thus had gained an upper hand over 
them in the spirit world.57 In the event this happened, it was the 
special faculty of the conjure doctor to divine the various persuasive 
influences acting on the spirits and to counteract those detrimental 
to his client. But in calling upon this faculty of the conjuror, 
people had to admit the full and serious implications of their traffic 
with figures of the netherworld. Spiritual influence pervaded their 
lives, and each time they appealed to traditional, health-related 
superstitions, they had to accept the implicit condition that spirits 
might have to be moved to adopt not just a norm of human physical 
health, but one also of moral behavior between people acting with 
various, sometimes competing motives and goals. 

Because conjuring directly implicated the motives of people who 
acted through the spirits to revenge wrongs and to win affection, 
the conjure doctor required in his service not only acute spiritual 
perception but, at times, the wit of a social arbitrator. In any 
case, the service he provided was elaborate and thorough, usually 
consisting of five, distinct steps: the doctor (1) had to decide 
whether or not his client had been conjured; (2) had to find out 
who conjured him; (3) had to search for the trick; (4) had to persuade 
the spirits to overlook the trick and instead cure his client; and 
(5) if the client so desired, had to turn the trick back on the one 
who set it.58 

The judgment that a particular person had been conjured usually 
rested, in the first place, with his or her friends and relatives. 
According to the observations of Hampton folklorist, Daniel Webster 
Davis, "after many consultations and mysterious shakings of the head, 
these friends came to the unanimous decision that the afflicted one 
has been suffering from some malady that will not yield to ordinary 
medicine, or, as they put it, she has been ‘tricked.'" A most trusted 
friend of the person would inform him or her of the decision by noting 
the failure of physical remedies, by implying that the spirits were 
not disposed to grant a cure, by suggesting the possibility of con- 
jure, and finally by recommending a doctor known for his past effective- 
ness. With a warning that the doctor's services would be hard to 
secure and that he would charge a high fee, the advisor would hint 
that the conjure doctor was in such great demand by others that he 
was surely qualified. At a preliminary visit, the conjure doctor 
himself would seek to establish his credentials. He might appear, 
for example, bearing his various accoutrements under the cover of 
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darkness so that "the glamour of night might add to the mysterious 
impression he desires to make.” The doctor would then try to ascertain 
the soundness of the decision made by his client's friends and rela- 
tives. As a test of the patient's susceptibility to conjure, he might 
check to see whether a piece of silver changed color in the palm 
of his or her hand.59 
If his preliminary observations confirmed the possibility of con- 

jure, the conjure doctor proceeded to discover its source. Attending 
to his client's appearance, responses to questions, and indications 
of pain, the doctor carefully evaluated the physical, social, and 
spiritual conditions of the patient's illness. As Davis pointed out, 
with a critical eye, an appearance of profound thought, and a "few 
doleful shakes of the head," the most skilled doctor could prompt 
the patient to locate the pain precisely and to name the suspected 
human agents of the conjure. Otherwise, the doctor probed the patient's 
body to establish the point where the "germ" was producing the pain 
and he would then select features subject to the envy of neighbors, 
such as the patient's beauty or reputation for fine cooking, or he 
would inquire into the patient's marital status to discover evidence 
of deception or infidelity that a jealous suitor or spouse would 
want to punish. When the doctor had thus identified a motive for 
someone setting a trick before the spirits against his patient, he 
had firmly situated the disease in the context of conjure.60 

In most cases of conjure, the trick set consisted of a bag or 
bottle that someone buried or concealed near the intended victim's 
residence, or near a place the victim regularly passed. These conjure 
bags were to imitate the onset of ill-health and so to persuade the 
spirits to make the victim ill: just as a diseased surface in the 
body abnormally contained germs, the conjure bag was filled with 
an odd assortment of foreign objects, and the odder the better. The 
items often included but were never limited to nails, snake skins, 
salt and pepper, and various roots. What is more, this bag was de- 
posited in a larger container such as a house, a tree, or the ground, 
thus analogically duplicating the location of the diseased surface 
within a larger container, the body of the victim.6l 

Sometimes, usually in the case of deep personal animosity, someone 
would try to set an even more persuasive trick: they would actually 
deposit foreign objects into the body of the intended conjure victim. 
According to Alice Bacon, such people would "go in the woods and 
get lizards and little ground dogs and snakes and dry them and then 
powder them all up together in liquor and give them to drink, or 
pick a chance and put in their food so they can eat it." For the 
most part, black folk did not select such objects for their poisonous 
properties, although murder by poison may at times have been a motive. 
Instead they chose lizards, snakes, and so on primarily because they 
could be fitted symbolically into the traditional analogy of the 
body as a container. That is, they carefully took objects, such as 
reptiles, from one container, the ground, and deposited them into 
another foreign container, the human body. Thus they represented 
to the spirits that similarly they wanted foreign objects, namely, 
germs, deposited in that body.62 
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If his client wished, the conjure doctor might conclude his service 
by setting a trick designed to convince the spirits to turn the ill- 
health of his client back on the supposed perpetrator of the original 
trick.63 The severity of his action—whether he used a conjure bag 
or actually deposited material in someone's food or drink-——-depended, 
of course, on the feelings of his client about the intended victim. 
But before the conjure doctor could embark on setting new tricks, 
he first had to find one and persuade the spirits to cure his client. 
And these gestures were the most crucial and difficult aspects of 
the services he rendered. 

Evidently, rural blacks did not care that the conjure doctor 
seemed inevitably to find a conjure bag at the place he designated, 
either by sleight of hand or because he had buried it there the nigh. 
before. To the students of Hampton who wrote to General Armstrong 
in 1878 and even to Daniel Webster Davis, this lack of concern indi- 
cated the credulity of black folk before barefaced frauds.64 But 
a better interpretation would be that it simply did not matter to 
people whether the conjure doctor found the original trick. It only 
mattered that he found a trick. After all, he did not pretend to 
be a detective; he claimed to be able to communicate with the spirits, 
and the subject of the exchange was the action of someone against 
his client. To address the spirits concerning that action, it may 
have helped to produce the actual trick. But it certainly did not 
hurt merely to represent it with a buried conjure like the one presumed 
to have been set in the original action. The spirits and his human 
audience—-or most of it, anyway-—-all knew what he meant. In any case, 
once he found the original trick or one like it, the force of the 
conjure doctor's service was to remove it and thereby to convince 
the spirits that they should disregard the original trick, as if 
it too had been removed, and that similarly they should agree to 
the removal of the foreign substances, or germs, from the disease- 
ridden body of his client. 

Conjure doctors also found the tricks that people had put in 
the food or drink of another while trying to convince the spirits 
to make that other person ill. Usually in a case of serious illness, 
a doctor would claim to see the lizards and snakes that inhabited 
his client's body as the result of the trick. According to the vivid 
report of Alice Bacon, "as the disease develops itself the symptoms 
become more severe and terrible in their nature. In many cases snakes 
and lizards are seen running up and down the flesh, or are even known 
to show their heads from the sufferer's mouth."65 

When clients had taken a conjuring trick into their bodies, the 
conjure doctor would produce the reptile, or whatever else they were 
supposed to have ingested, outside the body. Often, this gesture 
was enough to convince the spirits to ignore the previously set trick 
and to cure the patient. Thus, for one woman who complained of a 
headache and “something coming up in her throat," the conjure doctor 
prepared an emetic tea. A scorpion reportedly left her mouth and 
she soon got well.66 Sometimes, however, the conjure doctor found 
the spirits recalcitrant. One particular case, for example, severely 
taxed the skill and imagination of the attending doctor. Not only 
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did he have to reverse the trick, he had to make added representation 
to the spirits. Using a special instrument known as a "cupping horn," 
the doctor "cupped" the patient three times, each time removing "live 
lizards, frogs and snakes that had had their abode in her." Then, 
"she was bathed in an infusion of mullein and moss made with boiling 
water in a tub. After the bath the water was thrown towards the sunset 
and this line repeated. ‘As the sun sets in the West so should the 
works of the Devil end in judgement. ''"'67 

In this case, as in others, the conjure doctor obviously meant 
the spirits to take his removal of the reptiles as a sign that they 
should disregard the conjure trick against his client. But he had 
further to organize the ritual bath to convince the spirits to effect 
a cure. The premise of this attempt was again based on the black 
folk tradition that disease is to the body as something contained 
is to a container. With the bath, the conjure doctor made two parallel 
representations of the container-contained relation: first, the body 
contained in the bath water, and second, the bath water contained 
in the tub. He thus suggested the following series of analogies: 


disease _, body ., bath water 
body °° bath water °° tub 


Now, since rural blacks thought that illness was the work of 
spirits, the phrase "the works of the Devil" made clear reference 
to the disease afflicting the conjure doctor's patient. That being 
the case, it thus follows that the ritual language ("As the sun sets 
in the West so should the works of the Devil end in judgement") con- 
nects the sun to the disease and the sunset to its "ending" in the 
body. Taking account of this and, in addition, considering that the 
ritual gesturally linked the disposal of the bath water from the 
tub to the setting of the sun from the sky, it is probably true that 
black folk conceived the sky as containing the sun. Thus, in his 
ritual bath, the conjure doctor established not two, but three 
analogies for the relation of disease to his patient's body and, 
in his attempt to portray for the spirits a desired reversal of that 
diseased relation, the sunset surely proved most persuasive, Although 
the disposal of the water from the tub and the implied removal of 
the body from the water both signified the elimination of the disease 
from the patient, only in the connection of these two actions to 
the disappearance of the sun from the sky did the representation 
acquire any natural force. Not at all frivolous quackery, such 
activities of the conjure doctor as this one amounted in the black 
community to masterstroke performances. 


The Significance of Jumping the Broom 


In Afro-American oral tradition, signs or superstitions were forms 
of communication between spirits and humans in which each tried to 
persuade the other of the necessity of some action. The interchange 
was a matter of serious concern to blacks because spirits greatly 
affected their lives. Here, I have indicated the extent of spiritual 
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intervention in the health of black folk and, through conjure, in 
the moral relations of individuals. But spirits also influenced the 
normal constitution of social groups, and in this realm too they 
made full use of the traditional signs to convince people of their 
intentions. For example, just as for rural blacks the sun leaving 
the sky, concurrent with the disposal of bath water from its tub, 
was supposed to persuade the spirits to expel a disease from the 
body, so too the spirits convinced black folk that sweeping dirt 
at sundown from its container, the home, signified impending danger 
for members of the social container, the family. According to the 
adage, it was bad luck "to sweep dirt out of the door after sun- 
down. You are sweeping out some of the family."68 

The home is like the family because it encloses its members. 
The boundaries of the home are its walls, while those of the family 
are the values, the normal expectations of rights and duties, that 
each member has for the other. Black folk assumed that to disrupt 
the contents of the home after sunset meant that the spirits would 
have to break up the family just as surely as the sun breaks up the 
contents of the sky every evening by disappearing. If the person 
who rearranged the house after sunset was not married, then rural 
blacks understood that the spirits would not let that individual 
even enter the moral boundaries of a new family. Thus they warned: 
"Don't shake the tablecloth out-of-doors after sunset; you will 
never marry.''69 

If a family was newly constituted, then black folk were convinced 
that to sweep the house at all during the first two days meant that 
similarly the spirits would "sweep away" the contents of the new 
family. According to the people who informed the Hampton folklorists 
about these matters, "if you sweep dowm the cobwebs in the house 
it will bring rain" and "when you marry, if it rain dat day, man 
will die and leave woman; if it rain the second day, woman will die 
and leave man."70 It of course follows from these signs that to sweep 
house on the first day of marriage meant that the spirits would take 
the man and to sweep on the second signified that they would take 
the woman. Presumably if rural blacks kept their brooms still just 
after they were married they could persuade the spirits not to "sweep 
away'"' the newly constituted family but to protect its contents, and 
to approve its boundaries and norms and even the selection of one 
spouse to govern the family and uphold its norms. And what better 
way for black folk to signify to the spirits that the broom would 
lay still in the new home, than for the new bride and groom to jump 
over it? 


IV. CONCLUSION: 
THE WORK OF THE HAMPTON FOLKLORISTS IN BROADER PERSPECTIVE 


Focusing primarily, though not exclusively, on the slave period, 
scholars in recent years have investigated at great length not only 
the economic lives, but the familial, spiritual, and recreational 
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lives of black people in America. Drawing on such sources as black 
folklore, they have tried to show in detail how Afro-Americans "formed 
and maintained kinship networks, made love, raised and socialized 
children, built a religion, and created a rich expressive culture 

in which they articulated their feelings and hopes and dreams."1 
Research on these matters gathered much impetus during the 1960s 

and 1970s as historians, folklorists, anthropologists, and others 
reacted to the misguided Sambo thesis advanced by Stanley Elkins 

in 1959. Elkins had argued in part that slavery in the United States 
was a "closed" system, and that, as a result, when American slaves 
were made submissive in one aspect of their lives, they necessarily 
became docile and yielding in all aspects.2 

Taking work on the plantation to be the main arena in which slaves 
submitted to the ways of white people, scholars since Elkins have 
by no means overlooked the tangled circles of interconnections among 
the economic and the other spheres of culture. They have realized 
that over time blacks, like any other people, have worked while sing- 
ing, sang about making love, made love with the help of the spirits, 
and cemented their ties to the spirits by contributing to the well- 
being of intermediaries such as ministers and conjure doctors with 
the possessions for which they had so sorely worked. Recognition 
of such interrelations, however, has made distinctions among the 
various aspects of culture no less necessary and real. After all, 
laborers do different things from singers, both act differently from 
parents, all behave differently from spirits, and, despite considerable 
overlap, the actions of none are fully dependent on the actions of 
the others. 

By taking account of the relatively autonomous nature of each 
distinct kind of cultural activity--of economic life, of family life, 
of recreational life, and of spiritual life--people interested in 
black American history have come increasingly to appreciate that 
although whites have often controlled the labor of blacks by en- 
slavement and later by other means, they have exerted much less 
control over their families, their wit, and their spirits. Indeed, 
scholars have concluded that since aspects of Afro-American culture 
developed independently of extensive white influence, then evidently 
blacks far from totally submitted to white domination. According 
to historian John Blassingame: 


Antebellum black slaves created several unique cultural forms 
which lightened their burden of oppression, promoted group 
solidarity, provided ways of verbalizing aggression, sustaining 
hope, building self-esteem, and often represented areas of 

life largely free from the control of whites. However oppressive 
or dehumanizing the plantation was, the struggle for survival 
was not severe enough to crush all of the slave's creative 
instincts.3 


Although much progress has been made in understanding the spheres 
of black culture, the scholarly treatment has not, by any measure, 
been exhaustive. For example, oral traditions that are connected 
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to Afro-American family, recreational, and spiritual life, such as 
those in the Hampton collection, deserve more detailed, systematic 
examination informed by sophisticated techniques of semantic analysis 
and especially by comparative data. Moreover, as Eugene Genovese 
has recently complained, almost no one has examined the political 
implications of "black cultural development with a wide range of 
autonomy.'"4 Genovese is justifiably sensitive on this point. In his 
now classic work, Roll, Jordan, Roll, he argued that the slaves "laid 
the foundations for a separate black national culture while enormously 
enriching American culture as a whole." Genovese had actually intended 
to make this argument the centerpiece of his book, He originally 
planned, he said, "to explore the themes of nationality" in full 
and "to examine the political implications." But he found a greater 
need first to outline the primary evidence. He thus let his over- 
riding interest give way to a more basic responsibility: "To tell 
the story of slave life as carefully and accurately as possible." 
In the meantime he hoped that others would explore the political 
dimensions of a semiautonomous black culture, but no one has.5 

Once it is more fully developed, Genovese's thesis about black 
cultural nationalism promises greatly to illuminate the political 
importance of numerous historical attempts by blacks to make use 
of the distinctive features of their culture. Among these efforts, 
further account will surely have to be made of the singular endeavor 
of blacks at the Hampton Institute to collect and preserve the oral 
traditions of their people. As it is formulated in Roll, Jordan, 
Roll, however, Genovese's argument reduces the significance of 
important features of black culture solely to the function they serve 
in maintaining ethnic boundaries. If the Hampton Folklore Society 
is finally to be appreciated in the wider perspective of black 
nationalist organization, and to be appreciated without risking 
distortion of the oral traditions its members worked so hard to collect, 
then Genovese's preliminary formulations need considerable revision. 
Here, by way of indicating the possible significance of the work 
of the Hampton folklorists in more broadly conceived studies, such 
as those Genovese has tried to begin, I conclude this essay with 
a review of the more salient of his points and with some suggestions 
for a few needed qualifications. 

The germ of Genovese's nationalistic argument is persuasive. 
It rests on the contention that slaves recognized the distinctive 
attributes of their culture and that they used these to identify 
themselves as members of a group, distinct from other groups, such 
as whites. The unique features of black familial relationships, 
recreational forms, and spiritual endeavor, all formed elements of 
an emerging ethnic identity because, by expressing these features, 
slaves asserted their blackness. Given a distinct ethnic identity, 
slaves thus laid the basis for a later nationalistic effort. When 
conditions allowed, blacks could unite not just as a category of 
people who happened to be doing the same things, but as a purposive 
group, or nation, that consciously aimed to preserve its common and 
separate culture. 

In Roll, Jordan, Roll, especially in his analysis of slave 
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spiritual beliefs, Genovese tried to seed this germ of a more ambitious 
argument by showing that the cultural development of American slaves 
led to the formation of black ethnic identity. He advanced his case, 
however, with a chain of assertions to the effect that magic and 
conjure could have had no other significance for slaves than as an 
expression of their distinct cultural identity. This rhetorical 
procedure considerably weakened the force of his wider nationalist 
argument because it subtly shifted his grounds from a reasonable 
assertion--that slaves made use of their distinctive beliefs to identify 
themselves politically—to a questionable one-—that slaves held to 
certain beliefs because, by means of those ideas, they could dis- 
tinguish themselves ethnically from other groups. 

Virtually by definition, Genovese precluded the possibility that 
magic had any intrinsic value to the slaves as a form of communica- 
tion with real spirits. Magic, he wrote, "in the widest sense of 
the word, as Frazer, Tylor, and other pioneer anthropologists taught, 
is a false science with an erroneous idea of cause and effect, but 
it is akin to science nonetheless in its appeal to human devices 
for control of the world."6 Denying that magic is rather an appeal 
to spiritual devices and defining it as false and erroneous, Genovese 
assumed that magic, on its own, had nothing essential to offer black 
people. 

Referring to superstitions, he allowed, however, that magic may 
have had some deeper significance, perhaps as religion: 





The specific elements of "superstition" that [the slaves] 
carried into their Christianity provided the means for easing 
the transition to a higher realm of thought and were themselves 
not essential. The mediatory role these elements played in 

the slaves’ lives and the particular ways of thought they 
introduced into their more systematic religion-——as yet an 
inadequately studied subject—constituted their deepest 
significance./7 


Genovese does not say exactly how religion is a "higher form of 
thought" than superstitious magic; but he does say clearly that even 
though slaves may have incorporated their magical beliefs into a 
wider religious world view, religion is at best no different from 
magic and thus provided, in itself, no better grounds for slaves 

to hold their magical beliefs. 


If religion arose on the failure of magic as science, it has, 
in its many varieties, suffered a similar fate. All prayer 
that aims at material benefit, as most does, rather than con- 
tenting itself with being a poetic statement of the ideal, 
betrays precisely this deficiency of magic and corrupts its 
own spirit.8 


If neither magic nor religion had any intrinsic value, Genovese 
concluded, then perhaps the significance of the beliefs lay in still 
some other basis, such as a psychological rage for order. He thus 
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asserted that the "deeper meaning" of health-related magic rested 
"in its function as an agency for the transmission of black religious 
sensibility into a defense against the psychological assaults of 
slavery and racial oppression."9 Magic may not express true and 
correct ideas, but for the slaves it at least expressed some ideas 
coherently, and coherence was better than chaos: "The slaves’ efforts, 
therefore, aimed at ordering this world, at rendering it rational, 
and at explaining those things which their oppressors could not or 
would not explain to them."10 

But Genovese determined that neither did slaves ultimately hold 
their magical beliefs for the psychological value of order over chaos. 


We believe in these things, they would say, whereas the whites 
do not; hence it works for us and not for them. But such an 
interpretation would carry with it the advice to stop believing, 
if all that it meant was a recognition of the psychological 
basis of the conjuror's power over those who made a choice 

to believe. All except the most stupid slaves could surely 

have seen that much.ll 


What finally mattered, according to Genovese, what made slaves persist 
in their magic against all good reasons to the contrary, was their 
interests not in spirits, God, or even psychological order, but in 

the order of political forces. 


The deeper implication, which made the dualism inherent in 
their explanation rational if not necessarily convincing, 
was that whites and blacks believed in different things 
because the one had originated in Europe and the other in 
Africa, and because this difference in origin somehow meant 
that they were subject to different natural forces.12 


In Genovese's view, slaves believed in supposedly erroneous ideas 
only because they wanted to identify themselves with things African 
and thus assert the force of their ethnic origins. Through a systematic 
chain of reductions, then, Genovese subtly turned magic into ethnic 
politics. 

Genovese argued from the premise that magic is an erroneous 
science and, after considering and rejecting other alternatives, 
concluded that its sole function is to identify people politically. 
From slave statements that "we believe in these things, whereas 
others do nots; hence it works for us but not for them," he inferred 
that his logic conformed to the slaves' own. He assumed that slaves 
who realized that magic did not work for whites implicitly admitted 
that it did not work at all. Moreover, he assumed the statement that 
“we believe in these things whereas others do not" to mean only one 
thing: slaves believed inmagic to assert their ethnic difference 
from those who did not so believe. It is well that Genovese himself 
found his inferences "not necessarily convincing" because, first, 
his own premise is of doubtful validity and, second, even if the 
slaves he cited actually held that premise, it is not at all clear 
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that they were indeed explaining that they held their beliefs because 
of their ethnic origin. 

Genovese's notion that magic is a false science derives as he 
says from pioneer anthropologists, particularly Sir James Frazer.13 
By citing Frazer's work, however, Genovese did not thereby establish 
the validity of his notion as a premise for further reasoning. Later 
anthropologists have severely criticized Frazer's conception of magic 
and, if they have not completely refuted the idea of a false science, 
they have cast considerable doubt upon it. E. E. Evans-—Pritchard, 
for example, has contended that science and magic are not the true 
and false sides of the same coin but are addressed to entirely 
different, though complementary, kinds of questions. Science, he 
argued, postulates empirical causes to explain how an event occurs 
while magic posits mystical causes to explain why something happens 
to this or that particular person.14 Stanley Tambiah has recently 
refined Evan-Pritchard's position and made Frazer's conception appear 
even more dubious. 


My counter-argument is that to view most ritual and magical 
acts as if they were directed to the purposes of scientific 
activity--to discover natural causes, predict empirical con- 
sequences in terms of a theory of causation--is inappropriate 
and not productive of maximum understanding. Analogical thought 
of Western science and of primitive ritual have different 
implications. 


Expanding this latter assertion, Tambiah argued that 


ritual acts have consequences, effect changes, structure 
situations not in the idiom of "Western Science" and rational- 
ity but in terms of convention and normative judgement, and 

as solutions of existential problems and intellectual puzzles. 
These orders of thought and action after all are to be found 
in Western societies as well—they co-exist with science and 
thrive outside its field of action or relevance.15 


Given the possibility that magic is not an erroneous science, 
then the slaves whom Genovese cited could well have meant something 
quite different from what he took them to mean. If, instead of a 
failing attempt at science, magical acts are forms of persuasion 
addressed to the spirits, then for the magic to work, for the spirits 
actually to be persuaded, a necessary requirement would be that the 
people who use the magic at least recognize the existence of the 
parties to whom it is addressed. Thus the slaves said: "We believe 
in these things, hence it works for us." But no one could have 
reasonably expected the spirits even to entertain a magical address 
from people who used the traditions but denied the existence of those 
spirits. Such people would have been using the magic conspicuously 
in bad faith, thus rudely offending the spirits and causing the 
traditions to fall on deaf ears. Since the slaves were especially 
attentive to spiritual etiquette, they pointed out that when "others 
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do not believe in these things" then "it does not work for them." 

But assume that Genovese was right in some sense. Assume, for 
example, that the evidence is not transparent in the way that I have 
suggested, but that it is more ambiguous, that Genovese accurately 
glossed the statements of the slaves he cited, and that those slaves 
actually expressed a general opinion that magic is a false science. 
If, as Genovese suggested, slaves were generally convinced of the 
error of magical beliefs, is it reasonable to assume that these same 
slaves still continued to profess such beliefs but for reasons of 
ethnic politics? Genovese himself adduced no unambiguous evidence 
to support this further assumption; but consider the Hampton students 
who, after emancipation, stated without equivocation that they con- 
sidered magic to be false and erroneous. Far from professing a 
continued belief in conjure, they strenuously declared their dis- 
association from such beliefs, which they contended were a discredit 
to their race, the traumas of Reconstruction and post-Reconstruction 
ethnic politics notwithstanding. Granting the premise that slaves 
were generally certain of the falsity of magic, and given evidence 
of other people who unambiguously expressed their certainty, it is 
difficult to see that the slaves would then have followed the tortuous 
line of reasoning Genovese posited for them, and that they would 
continue to profess magical beliefs. 

Now assume, conversely, the validity of Genovese's conclusion. 

If slaves did profess magical beliefs merely to affirm their ethnic 
identity, it is equally difficult to see how in so doing they revealed 
much of the intrinsic substance of those beliefs, Undoubtedly, some 
blacks, both during slavery and after, articulated magical beliefs 
simply because it was politically expedient for them to do so in 

some circumstances. But those that did presumably altered their stated 
opinions as the political climate varied and thus essentially admitted 
no true belief. That is, under various political pressures, and here 

I must include the pressure of being questioned in the 1930s by WPA 
interviewers, some blacks concealed their convictions behind explicitly 
political rhetoric and hid them from whites and others. From the 
statements of such people, later historians like Genovese could 
scarcely hope to find the information they would need to represent 
magic carefully and accurately as a system of belief and action to 
which people adhered for its intrinsic worth and substance, and it 
was, after all, Genovese who claimed "to tell the story of slave 

life as carefully and accurately as possible." 

Asserting a questionable premise, Genovese thus argued his reduction 
of magic to politics with dubious logic, and imputing ambiguity to 
evidence that, on other grounds, seems straightforward, he was able 
to reveal little that was intrinsic to the deeply felt magical beliefs 
of slaves. But to show that blacks identified themselves ethnically 
by means of their culture, he did not have to resort to such an 
intricate and debatable line of reasoning. Defined as that complex 
whole which includes knowledge, beliefs, art, morals, law, custom, 
and any other capabilities and habits acquired by man as a member 
of society, culture is infinitely malleable. If its magical aspects 
can be used, for example, to affect human health and marriage, then 
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equally they can be taken as ethnic criteria for identifying different 
people. To bring out such political dimensions of black culture, 
all that is necessary is that one establish the political conditions 
in which black people may have applied their beliefs and traditions 
to various political purposes.16 

Without distorting the complexities of the antebellum order, 
one may regard the salient political condition of slave culture to 
be that, as a group, the bondsmen were political disorganized. They 
had a political identity ascribed to them as members of a racially 
defined category of people, and they were conscious of their shared 
ethnic identity as long as they were aware that, as a group, they 
made love, told stories, believed in spirits, and did other things 
in ways that other people did not. Yet, despite their consciousness 
of a common identity, they articulated no cause that joined them 
all together in a national struggle for collective power in this 
world, they enunciated no procedures for reaching inclusively shared 
goals, and they produced no widely recognized leaders to conduct 
the common political affairs of the group as a whole. Indeed, slave- 
holders wielded considerable power, including the legitimate sanction 
of force, to prevent slaves from organizing on any of these grounds, 
although there were often local exceptions where oppressive measures 
were not entirely successful.17 

After emancipation, for blacks to achieve a more organized and 
effective political status, they had to take advantage of the relative- 
ly weakened condition of the former slaveholders and to develop 
collectively appropriate objectives and strategies for obtaining 
power as national citizens under acknowledged spokesmen. But whites 
found many new ways to block Afro-Americans from incorporating 
politically. They especially made use of the many conflicts of inter- 
est among black people themselves. In some circumstances, it is true, 
blacks overcame their internal divisions to advance widely shared 
goals.18 And there always remained the possibility that they could 
join inclusively to preserve the unique elements of the culture that 
made them conscious of their separate identity. To realize that ever- 
latent goal, however, black people had to do more than just recognize 
the distinguishing traits. They had to articulate the relevant 
distinctions and show systematically how black culture differed from 
the culture of others. As an essential but not sufficient condition 
for the foundation of a black cultural nation, Afro-Americans thus 
had to have, besides a common identity, a critical awareness of 
culture. In short, they had also to be educated. 

The systematic education of black people in the ways of others 
did not have to be formal, but after the Civil War it increasingly 
was. At such conservative institutions as the Hampton Institute, 
for example, blacks learned the ways of a white world and some became 
so critical of black culture that they began to despise its super- 
stitions and spiritual beliefs as erroneous and wayward. Others at 
the Institute, however, managed to temper their critical approach 
with a sympathetic appreciation of the ways of black folk. Allied 
with Alice Bacon and representatives of the American Folklore Society, 
some even organized to collect the distinctive oral traditions of 
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black culture. The conditions that made possible in the 1890s this 
use of black culture by black people certainly deserve further study. 
But if black nationalism is broadly conceived, as Genovese rightly 
believes it should be, to include the formation of a black ethnic 
identity during slavery, then the establishment of the Hampton Folk- 
lore Society should prove important as a prototype of more inclusive 
organizations designed for people of black identity to join purposive- 
ly together and to preserve as a nation their distinctive culture. 
But the Hampton Folklore Society not only offers lessons for 
the study of black political organization; its members’ profound 
respect for black culture also has much to teach about the value of 
the folklore they collected so meticulously. They represented black 
oral traditions, for example, as elements of a living past: although 
left behind it continued to recur and reassert itself. Thus they 
argued that magical beliefs made African ways appear not so much 
as dead relics as lively though distorted memories: "The Negro's 
belief in conjuration and magic is very probably a relic of African 
days, though strange and incongruous growths rising from association 
with the white man added to and distorted it from time to time. .. ."19 
Moreover, as Bacon wrote, these recurrent distortions of a still 
viable and growing past forced a particular, distinctive character 
upon the American black. "Each of these forces has moulded and shaped 
his character and belief, and what he is to-day, or what he will 
be in the future can be discovered only through a careful examination 
and study of the effects produced by each of these forces upon his 
mind and character."20 Vibrant and unique, black folklore was thus 
an absolutely essential object of preservation for the Hampton 
collectors. 


Do not believe that the learning of the white man is all that 
the black man needs; do not suppose that Africa and slavery 
have no part in the past of the American Negro citizen any 
more than the Mayflower is a matter of no importance to those 
whose ancestors it brought from England. If the Negro would 
not be a mere imitation white man, but the kind of man that 
God, who has guided his past, meant him to be, he must take 
an honest pride in those things that belong to himself. He 
must study his own history not in the light of what white 
people have said about him, but from the abundant material 
for history embodied in the folk-lore of his race, whether 

in the transplanted stocks of America or in the aboriginal 
tribes of Africa.2l 


Above all, the Hampton folklorists accepted the intrinsic worth 
of the material they collected, and did not try to reduce it simply 
to one of its many dimensions. They may not have emphasized, as I 
have, that folklore served in various ways as a means to raise the 
common values, to understand these norms in everyday terms, and to 
persuade each other and the spirits to uphold their moral concerns. 
But they knew perfectly well that the oral traditions they accumulated 
represented, in all their richness and fullness, the "suffering and 
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thought" of people struggling to lead normal lives. And, if the time 
was not yet ripe for black culture as a whole to form the basis of 

a separate nation, the Hampton folklorists firmly believed that the 
time had arrived for the citizens of the United States to come into 
"sympathy" with the oral expression of black cultural traditions. 
Alice Bacon provided eloquent direction for achieving that sentiment, 
and it seems to me a fitting motto with which now to leave the reader 
to his or her own estimate of the Hampton folklorists and their 
collection of Afro-American folklore: "If we could come into sympathy 
with what our ancestors have thought and suffered, as well as what 
many of our fellows are thinking and suffering to-day, we must go 
into the cabins and talk with the old folks and the unlettered country 
people. .. 2.22 
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NOTES 





Please Note: Unless accompanied by the statement "refer to original 


newspaper, all references below to the Southern Workman bear the 
page numbers of this book. In addition, unless accompanied by the 
statement "refer to original journal," all references to the article 
"Folk-Lore from Elizabeth City County, Virginia" by Alice Mabel 
Bacon and Elsie Clews Parsons (Journal of American Folklore 35 [1922]: 
250-327) also bear the page numbers of this book. 


I. AN OVERVIEW 


1. Southern Workman 22 (1893):150—51. Southern Workman hereafter 


Zé 


cited as SW, 

Only a few others are known to have existed. One, formed in 1931, 
was known as the Missouri Chapter of the American Folklore 
Society. See Susan A. Dwyer-Shick, The American Folklore Society 
and Folklore Research in America, 1888-1940 (Ph.D. diss., 
University of Pennsylvania, 1979), pp. 127-32. 

For articles reprinted in the Journal of American Folklore 
(hereafter cited as JAF), see JAF 7 (1894):66-67, 147-49. See 
also Newbell Niles Puckett, Folk Beliefs of the Southern Negro 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1926); 
Lawrence W. Levine, Black Culture and Black Consciousness: Afro- 
American Folk Thought From Slavery to Freedom (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1977); Richard M. Dorson, American Negro Folk- 
tales (Greenwich, Ct.: Fawcett Publications, 1967); Alan Dundes, 


ed., Mother Wit From the Laughing Barrel: Readings in the 
Interpretation of Afro-American Folklore (Englewood Cliffs: 
Prentice-Hall, 1973), pp. 251-57, 359-68; Bruce Jackson, ed., 
The Negro and His Folklore in Nineteenth Century Periodicals 
(Austin: University of Texas Press, 1967), pp. 274-92; J. Mason 
Brewer, American Negro Folklore (New York: Quadrangle, 1968), 
pp. 53-55, 60-62, 288-89, 301-5. Brewer used the Hampton material 
without acknowledging its source. See the appendix in Jackson, 
The Negro and His Folklore, pp. 356-67, for an index to the 
articles on black folklore published in both JAF and SW during 
the 1890s. 
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Wayland Hand, "North American Folklore Societies: A Supplement,” 
JAF 59 (1946):477-78. See also his "North American Folklore 
Societies," JAF 56 (1943):161-91. 

William S. Willis, Jr., "Franz Boas and the Study of Black 
Folklore,'' in The New Ethnicity: Perspectives from Ethnology, 
ed. John W. Bennett (St. Paul: West Publishing Co., 1975), p. 315. 
See below, pp. 129-380. 

Alice Mabel Bacon and Elsie Clews Parsons, "Folk-lore from 
Elizabeth City County, Virginia," JAF 35 (1922):250-327 (refer 
to original journal). Parsons did not say what she did with the 
Hampton notebooks when she finished with them. They are not with 
her papers at the American Philosophical Society Library in 
Philadelphia. Nor could the staff find them in the National 
Anthropological Archives at the Natural History Museum of the 
Smithsonian Institution. I also searched the Hampton Institute 
Archives without success. Perhaps a more resourceful scholar 
than I will locate the notebooks in some other place. But my 
guess is that, if they ever turn up, they will do so at Hampton 
where much material still remains to be cataloged. 

See below, pp. 381-423. Several items that Parsons printed had 
appeared previously in the SW: Parsons's item 18, Dog and Dog- 
Head, pp. 269-70 (refer to original journal), appeared under 

the title "How the Rabbit and the Frog Caught a Deer," SW 27 
(1898):306-7; Parsons's item 42, Woman-cat (version b), pp. 
283-84 (refer to original journal), appeared under the title 
"Why There are Moles," SW 28 (1899):314-15; and Parson's item 
390, The Dismembered Ghost, p. 290 (refer to original journal), 
appeared under the title "The Boy and the Ghost," SW 27 (1898): 
298. Riddle numbers 125, 126, and 130 in Parson's article 
appeared previously in the folklore and ethnology column, SW 

12 (1894):198-99. To avoid duplication, I have reproduced none 
of these tales and riddles from the JAF article. In all, Parsons 
printed ninety-seven previously unpublished folktales and eleven 
new riddles from the Hampton collection. 

See below, pp. 129-47. 

See below, pp. 352-80. 

In this essay, for example, I do not even try to solve the 
following puzzle: By the 1890s, American Indians from various 
tribes constituted roughly 20 percent of the student body of the 
Hampton Institute; yet the agenda of the Hampton Folklore Society 
did not even mention the investigation of Native American oral 
tradition, and only two folklore and ethnology columns include 
Indian lore (see below, pp. 299-300, 332-35). The solution to 
this problem may simply be that other organizations at the time, 
such as the Bureau of American Ethnology, dealt sufficiently 
with Indian folklore. But I suspect that there may be even 
deeper and more profound reasons for the exclusion of American 
Indian folklore from the program of the Hampton folklorists, and 
that those reasons may be found in the triangle of relations 
among whites, blacks, and Indians at Hampton in the late 
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nineteenth century. These relations were complicated and remain 
in need of scholarly analysis. Unfortunately, it is beyond the 
scope of this introduction to consider such a difficult and 
neglected, yet pertinent subject. 


II. THE ORGANIZATION OF THE HAMPTON FOLKLORE SOCIETY 


For more detail on missionary activity at Hampton during the war 
and immediately after, see Francis Greenwood Peabody, Education 


for Life: The Story of the Hampton Institute (New York: Doubleday, 
Page & Co., 1919), pp. 3-54; and Robert F. Engs, Freedom's First 


Generation: Black Hampton, Virginia, 1861-1890 (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1979), pp. 45-65. 

Samuel Chapman Armstrong, "From the Beginning," in Memories of 
Old Hampton, published by the Armstrong League of Hampton Workers 
(Hampton, Va.: Institute Press, 1909), pp. 1-15; Edwin A. Start, 
"General Armstrong and the Hampton Institute," New England 
Magazine 6 (1892):442-60; Alice M. Bacon, "General Armstrong and 


Hampton Institute," Commercial Travelers’ Home Magazine 4 (1895): 
627-49; Peabody, Education for Life, pp. 55-225; Suzanne Catherine 


Carson, Samuel Chapman Armstrong: Missionary to the South (Ph.D. 
diss., Johns Hopkins University, 1952). 


. Anne L. Austin, The Woolsey Sisters of New York: A Family's 


Involvement in the Civil War and a New Profession (1860-1900), 
American Philosophical Society Memoirs, vol. 85 (Philadelphia: 
American Philosophical Society, 1971), pp. 69-146. See also 
Jane Stuart Woolsey, "Extracts from Letters (1868-1872)," in 


Memories of Old Hampton, pp. 25-41. 


- Austin, The Woolsey Sisters, pp. 120-23, 148. See also Rebecca 


Bacon to Samuel Chapman Armstrong, 26 August 1870 and 5 Sep- 
tember 1870, both in the Hampton Institute Archives. 

Woolsey, "Extracts," p. 26. 

Rebecca Bacon to Leonard Bacon, 4 January 1870 and 13 June 1871, 
Bacon Family Papers, Sterling Memorial Library, Yale University. 
See also Engs, Freedom's First Generation, p. 153. 

Alice M. Bacon, "A Child's Impression of Early Hampton," in 
Memories of Old Hampton, pp. 82-83, 92-93. See also Cora M. 
Folsom, ''The Dixie Hospital in the Beginning," SW 55 (1926):122 
(refer to original newspaper). 

Alice M. Bacon to Miss Hobbs, 1 May 1889, Hampton Institute 
Archives. . 

Alice M. Bacon to Samuel C. Armstrong, 19 September 1882, Hampton 
Institute Archives. 

Folsom, "Dixie Hospital," pp. 122, 125; Bacon to Hobbs, 1 May 
1889, Hampton Institute Archives; Harvard University, Catalogue, 
1880-1881 (Cambridge: Charles W. Sever, 1881), p. 224; Harvard 
University, Catalogue, 1881-1882 (Cambridge: Charles W. Sever, 
1882), p. 231. 

Alice M. Bacon to Samuel C. Armstrong, 6 August, 29 August, and 
19 September 1882, all in the Hampton Institute Archives; 
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Folsom, "Dixie Hospital," pp. 122, 125-26; 'Deephaven Camp," 
Girl's Friendly Magazine (November 1908):170-71, clipping in the 
Hampton Institute Archives. 

12. See her obituaries: New Haven Evening Register, 2 May 1918, p. 
1; and SW 47 (1918):263 (refer to original newspaper). 

13. Alice M. Bacon, Japanese Girls and Women (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 1891; rev. and enl. ed., 1902); A Japanese 
Interior (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1893); In the Land 
of the Gods: Some Stories of Japan (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., 1905); "Editor's Preface," in Human Bullets: A Soldier's 
Story of Port Arthur by Tadayoshi Sakurai, trans. Masugiro Honda, 
ed. Alice M. Bacon (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1907), p. 
vii. 

14. Alice M. Bacon to Cora M. Folsom, 27 August 1893, Hampton 
Institute Archives; Annie Beecher Scoville to the Reverend 
Samuel and Harriet Scoville, 27 January 1892, Beecher Family 
Papers, Sterling Memorial Library, Yale University; Nina Banner, 
"Along Hampton Lines," Newport News Daily Press, 4 April 1970, 
clipping in the Hampton Institute Archives. 

15. Folsom, "Dixie Hospital," p. 123. 

16. Alice M. Bacon, "Report of Work in Civics, Current History, etc.,” 
submitted to H. B. Frissell, Principal, 1 April 1895, Hampton 
Institute Archives; SW 24 (1895):143-45 (refer to original 
newspaper). 

17. Alice M. Bacon, "A New Departure and What May Come of It," SW 
19 (1890):124-25 (refer to original newspaper); A. M. Bacon to 
Samuel C. Armstrong, 17 September 1890, Hampton Institute 
Archives; Folsom, "Dixie Hospital," pp. 121-26. 

18. Alice M. Bacon, "Work and Methods of the Hampton Folk-lore 
Society," JAF 11 (1898):17. 

19, SW 23 (1894):157; Alice M. Bacon, "The Study of Folk-lore," in 
Africa and the American Negro: Addresses and Proceedings of the 
Congress on Africa, 1895, ed. J. W. E. Bowen (1896; Miami: 
Mnemosyne Publishing, 1969), p. 187; SW 22 (1893): 150-54. 

20. SW 22 (1893) :151-53. 

21. Leonora Heron, "'Conjuring and Conjure Doctors," SW 24 (1895) :227- 
29; Alice M. Bacon and Elsie Clews Parsons, "Folk-lore from 
Elizabeth City County, Virginia," JAF 35 (1922):250—51 (refer 
to original journal), 

22. Susan Showers, "Report of the Academic Department," in Fourth 


Annual Report of the Principals of the Calhoun Coloured School 


of Calhoun, Lowndes County, Alabama (Boston: George H. Ellis, 
1896), pe 20. See also the comments of the principals, the 


Reverend Pitt Dillingham and Charlotte R. Thorn, pp. 4, 1l. For 
her work, see SW 27 (1898):294-95, 297; also see SW 29 (1900): 
347-51. 

23. Bacon, "Work and Methods," p. 18. Other students contributed 
material to the Society (see below, n. 30). But the students listed 
here evidently participated in the Society's meetings. See SW 
27 (1898):296 (Barnette and Herbert), 297-98 (Hunter); SW 28 
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(1899):312-14 (Bolden), 339-41 (Flagg). The homes of these students 
were listed in the Catalogue of the Hampton Normal and Agricultural 
Institute, 1898-1899 (Hampton, Va.: Institute Press, 1899). 
SW 23 (1894) :176-84, 197; Folsom, "Dixie Hospital," p. 125. 


SW 23 (1894) :185; Twenty-Two Years' Work of the Hampton Normal 
and Agricultural Institute at Hampton, Virginia; Records of Negro 
and Indian Graduates and Ex-Students (Hampton, Va.: Normal School 
Press, 1893), p. 274, See also Catalogues of the Hampton Normal 


and Agricultural Institute (Hampton, Va.: Institute Press, 1891- 
1900). 


SW 23 (1894):194-95; SW 24 (1895):203-6, 208; Twenty-Two Years' 
Work, pp. 64-65; "A Sketch of Frank Dean Banks," manuscript in 
the Hampton Institute Archives; for the incident with B. T. 

Washington, see Engs, Freedom's First Generation, p. 155 n.47. 
SW 24 (1895):208-215; SW 28 (1899):323-25; Robert Russa Moton, 


Finding a Way Out: An Autobiography (New York: Doubleday, Page 
& Co., 1920); William Hardin Hughes and Frederick D. Patterson, 


eds., Robert Russa Moton of Hampton and Tuskeegee (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1956). 

C. Baytop: SW 23 (1894):201-3; Twenty-Two Years’ Work, pp. 
265-66. A. Baytop: SW 24 (1895):226-27; Catalogue of the Hampton 
Normal and Agricultural Institute, 1890-1891 (Hampton, Va.: 
Institute Press, 1891), Reid: SW 23 (1894):200-1; Twenty-Two 
Years' Work, p. 283. Bedenbaugh: SW 23 (1894):163-65, 198-200; 
Twenty-Two Years’ Work, p. 286. Claytor: SW 23 (1894):196-97; 
SW 24 (1895):216-17; Twenty-Two Years' Work, p. 287. Smiley: SW 
23 (1894):201, SW 24 (1895):206-7, SW 25 (1896):253-54, 

Catalogue of the Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute, 1889- 
(1890 (Hampton, Va.: Institute Press, 1890). Smiley's interest 

in folklore continued well into the twentieth century. See Portia 
Smiley, "Folk-lore from Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Florida," JAF 32 (1919):357-83. 

For Fitch's contribution, see SW 24 (1895):217. On Davis: SW 

28 (1899):316-23; SW 27 (1898):308-312; see also Daniel Webster 
Davis to Robert R. Moton, 27 April, 6 May, 8 August 1899, all 

in the Hampton Institute Archives. Alice Bacon very much admired 
Davis's paper "Echoes From a Plantation Party": "It is much better 
than a photographic report as he gives it" (Bacon to William 
Wells Newell, 20 December 1898, Franz Boas Papers, American 
Philosophical Society Library). For Davis's dialect poetry, see 
his 'Weh Down Souf and Other Poems (Cleveland: Hilman Taylor 

Co., 1897). For information about the Davis family of Hampton, 
see Arthur P, Davis, "William Roscoe Davis and his Descendants," 
Negro History Bulletin 13 (January 1950):75-89, 95; and Engs, 
Freedom's First Generation. 

For this conclusion, I have relied almost entirely on evidence 
contained in the folklore and ethnology columns of the SW. I 
consider these columns to be the most reliable source of infor- 
mation that is available concerning the composition of the Hampton 
Folklore Society. There is, to be sure, additional evidence in 
the 1922 article by Elsie Clews Parsons, in which she published 
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riddles and folktales from the Hampton Folklore Society notebooks 
and tried to identify the collector and informant for each 

item. See Bacon and Parsons, "Folk-lore," pp. 250-327 (refer 

to original journal); and below, pp. 381-423. In her preface to 
the article (pp. 250-51), Parsons unfortunately displayed almost 
no understanding of the nature of the Hampton Society. This makes 
me suspicious of her identifications. Without access to the note- 
books she used, I can neither verify nor allay my doubts and 

thus I am reluctant to draw any conclusions in the text of this 
essay based on my analysis of those identifications. Study of 
them,. however, does suggest evidence of a wider participation 

in the work of the Folklore Society than I have so far indicated 
by both correspondents and students, and it may be appropriate 

to present my analysis at this point as a supplementary note. 

In 1922, Parsons published eleven new riddles from the Hampton 
notebooks. She wrote that they all were recorded by A. M. Bacon 
in 1894. Eight of them were submitted by Jesse W. Bedenbaugh. 

As noted in the text above, Bedenbaugh was a former student of 

the Hampton Institute (class of 1890) and, from his residence 

in Bradley, South Carolina, a corresponding member of the Hampton 
Folklore Society. The other three riddles were obtained from 
someone named Maun of Georgia, who perhaps was also a correspondent. 

In addition to the riddles, Parsons printed ninety-seven 
previously unpublished folktales from the Hampton collection. 

She labeled twenty-one simply as "recorded by A. M. Bacon." But 
she listed thirty stories as recorded by Bacon from sixteen named 
informants. Robert Russa Moton was the informant for eleven of 
those thirty stories. Bacon recorded another five tales from 

W. T. Anderson, an Institute student in the class of 1894. Of 

the fourteen people who told Bacon the remaining fourteen stories, 
I have found only three (Cornelius Carr, class of 1900; Charles 

H. Duncan, class of 1903; and Boyd Rhetta, class of 1900) listed 
as students during the six years that the Folklore Society existed. 
See Catalogues of the Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute 
(Hampton, Va.: Institute Press, 1893-1900). Bacon presumably 
interviewed the other eleven informants (Ella Anderson, Sarah 
Demmings, E. E. Edwards, Jonas McPherson, Henry Rhetta, Rosa 

Ruce, Joe Seawright, Ananias Tyson, Betty Wiley, Loneva Willoughby, 
and Ida Woods) in the community surrounding the Institute. 

Parsons identified forty-six folktales from the Hampton Folklore 
Society notebooks as having been "written." She dated three of 
those in 1899 but without a named source. For fifteen stories, 
she gave no date but named fourteen different authors. She 
identified three of the fourteen (Lucy C. Barrow, Marian Gee, 
and Gladys Stewart) as residents of the nearby town of Phoebus. 
Each of these three people probably submitted their written 
contribution in person to a member of the Hampton Folklore Society. 
I have found two of the sources (Samuel D. Holloway, class of 
1903; and William M. Thorne, class of 1899, identified simply 
as Thorne in Parsons's article) listed as students of the Hampton 
Institute. They probably wrote down a folktale for a teacher 
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who was a member of the Folklore Society. In all likelihood, 

the other writers (Helen Bailey, who contributed two stories, 
Frances [sic], William H. Harris, William Herbert, Nellie Virginia 
Hudgins, Martha James, Elsie Johnson, Bernice Pressey, and Adelyne 
Wynche) submitted their folklore in correspondence. 

The remaining twenty-eight tales from the Hampton notebooks, 
which Parsons identified both by date and by the collector who 
wrote them down, raise some questions. First, the distribution of 
the record by date is curious. Parsons listed twenty as having 
been “written in 1899," seven as "written in 1903," and one as 
"written in 1902." Why not a more even distribution over those 
four years? The obvious answer is that by all other evidence 
the Hampton Society had ceased functioning by 1900. But then 
two other questions arise. Why were some tales entered in the 
notebooks after that date, and why only in 1902 and 1903? Without 
access to the notebooks, I cannot be certain of the answers and 
so have reproduced the identifications for those twenty-eight 
tales exactly as Parsons made them. But I believe that the dates 
associated with the names in the notebooks are ambiguous, and 
that Parsons erroneously assumed in all cases that the listed 
date meant that the material was written in that year. 

In some cases, I believe, the dates refer not to the year 
of writing but to the class year of the author in the Hampton 
Institute, and I think that this is true for all eight tales 
said by Parsons to have been written after the turn of the century. 
In this group of writers, everyone was a student of the Institute 
and everyone graduated in the year associated with his or her 
name: Minnetta Marshall, class of 1902, identified as Minnetta 
in the Parsons's article; Andrew W. C. Bassette, class of 1903, 
identified as Bassette in the article; W. S. Burrell, class of 
1903; W. O. Claytor, class of 1903; Samuel D. Holloway, class 
of 1903; John A. Jenton, class of 1903; W. P. Norcom, class of 
1903; and W. T. White, class of 1903. All of these students were 
in their first or second year at Hampton in 1899, the last year 
of the Folklore Society. A plausible hypothesis, it seems to 
me, is that they all were in a course conducted by a member of 
the society, and their common teacher, perhaps Alice Bacon, asked 
them to write down a folktale as part of one of their assignments. 
When they turned in the project, they undoubtedly identified 
themselves by class and Parsons mistakenly took the number entered 
in the notebook as the year of writing. 

She probably made the same mistake with some members of the 
group identified as writing in 1899. More than half the collectors 
in that group graduated in that year: Araminta V. Alexander, 
who is listed as Araminta in the Parsons's article and who con- 
tributed two stories; Charles E. Flagg; who, as noted above, 
evidently participated in meetings of the Folklore Society; Lee 
Gill; Abram Kendrick, identified simply as Kendrick by Parsons; 

W. C. Pratt, who was listed as Pratt; E. T. Sully, who wrote 
down two tales; J. H. Thomas, who also wrote down two; and W. 
Y. Young, who contributed three. It seems likely that these 
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31. 


32. 


33. 


45. 


students, too, had a class assignment to record a folktale and 
when they turned in their work, they identified it by name and 
class. In other cases, however, the year 1899 associated with 

a name could only have meant the year of record. Some people 
listed as writing in 1899 belonged to other classes (W. N. Brown 
to the class of 1898; J. C. Diamond to the class of 1900; and, 

in 1899, Lelia Gilbert was a postgraduate student at Hampton), 

and the rest (E. M. Evans, Lutie Jervis, R. C. Lewis, and Nannie 
Williams) do not appear to have been students at all, and perhaps. 
in 1899 they corresponded with the Folklore Society. 


C. Vann Woodward, Origins of the New South, 1877-1913 (Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1951), p. 398; Charles 


E. Wynes, Race Relations in Virginia, 1870-1902 (Charlottesville: 

University of Virginia Press, 1961), pp. 122, 132. See also Harvey 
Wish, "Negro Education and the Progressive Movement," Journal 

of Negro History 49 (1964):184-200. 

SW 22 (1893):147-48; Nathaniel Southgate Shaler, "Science and the 

African Problem," Atlantic Monthly 66 (1890) :36-45. 

William Morris Davis and Reginald Aldworth Daly, "Geology and 


Geography, 1858-1928," in The Development of Harvard University 


Since the Inauguration of President Eliot, 1869-1929, ed. Samuel 
Eliot Morison (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1930), 


p.- 319. See also John E. Wolff, "Memoir of Nathaniel Southgate 
Shaler," Bulletin of the Geological Society of America 18 (1907): 
592-608. 

Davis and Daly, "Geology and Geography," p. 321. 

See, for example, Nathaniel S. Shaler, "The Negro Problem," 
Atlantic Monthly 54 (1884):696-709; Shaler, "Race Prejudices," 
Atlantic Monthly 58 (1886):510-18; Shaler, "The African Element 

in America,” Arena 2 (1890) :660-73. 

Shaler, "Science and the African Problem," p. 36. 

Ibid., pp. 36-38. 

Ibid., pp. 38-40. 

Ibid., pp. 40-41 

Ibid., pp. 41-44. 

Ibid., pp. 44-45. 

Shaler, "The Negro Problem," 696 n.1. Higginson's book was Army 
Life in a Black Regiment (Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co., 1870). 
Shaler, "The Negro Problem," pp. 700 n.11, 706 n.22. 

Ibid., p. 700 n.11. See also Peabody, Education for Life, pp. 
118-19. For a discussion of Armstrong's role in the higher educa- 
tion of Hampton students, see Engs, Freedom's First Generation, 
pp. 156-57. 

Shaler, "The Negro Problem," pp. 693 n.5, 701 n.13, 702. See 

also Samuel C. Armstrong, "Report of the Principal," in 

Catalogue of the Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute, 1871- 
1872 (Hampton, Va.: Normal School Press, 1872), p. 21: "deficiency 
of moral force and of self respect are the chief misfortunes 

of the race. The tone of their society is low; the law of marriage 
and chastity is scarcely understood"; and SW 5 (1876):50 (refer 

to original newspaper): "Only so far as common sense and character 
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influence a people are they advancing. ..." 


James Anderson has cogently outlined many aspects of Armstrong's 
moral arguments. But Anderson did not analyze nor even mention 
the idea of common sense, although much of what he quoted from 
Armstrong was focused on the idea of "sense." Instead, he asserted 
that the general "used concepts such as ‘guiding instincts,' 
and ‘moral strength,’ with slight regard for definition or accurate 
meaning." He does not suggest how even these terms might properly 
be defined, and so it is not clear how he determined that Armstrong 
had little regard for "accurate meaning." Nevertheless, he pro- 
ceeded directly to take Armstrong's supposed definitional lapses 
as grounds for dismissing the "theoretical poverty of his social 
philosophy." See James D. Anderson, "The Hampton Model of Normal 
School Industrial Education, 1868-1900)," in New Perspectives 
on Black Educational History, ed. Vincent P. Franklin and James 
D. Anderson (Boston: G. K. Hall & Co., 1978), p. 65. 

As I explain in the text, I find Armstrong's moral philosophy 
to have been in error on some points and open to challenge on 
others. But I believe that in light of several considerations 
it is necessary to treat with caution Anderson's harsh judgment 
about the poverty of Armstrong's thought. Armstrong frequently 
confessed how deeply Mark Hopkins, his mentor at Williams College, 
had influenced him (see, for example, Peabody, Education for 
Life, p. 65). Hopkins was certainly not a systematic philosopher, 
but in his lectures he at least made a sustained effort to place 
his thought in a wider tradition of moral philosophy. The signi- 
ficance of that effort would not have been lost on Armstrong, 
and it is worth pointing out that Hopkins found it essential 
to explicate the notion of common sense (see Mark Hopkins, 
Lectures on Moral Science [Boston: Gould and Lincoln, 1867], 
pe 160; cf. Frederick Rudolph, Mark Hopkins and the Log: Williams 
College, 1836-1872 [New Haven: Yale University Press, 1956], 
pp. 45-48). 

Hopkins, and later, Armstrong, who closely followed hin, 
stressed this notion for reasons we now better understand. Garry 
Wills, for example, has shown that technical ideas of moral 
philosophy, particularly those developed during the Scottish 
enlightenment of the eighteenth century entered the consciousness 
of Americans at an early date in some of their most treasured 
public documents. At one point, Wills traced the key notion of 
common sense to Thomas Reid. He demonstrated that Reid distinguished 
common sense both from simple perceptions and from argument and 
reflection, and had asserted that it dealt with "self-evident 
propositions (e.g., man should help, not hurt, himself and others) 
and the immediate consequences of the propositions (which are 
certain though not infallible)."" According to Wills, Reid argued 
that the exercise of common sense produced neither a savage nor 
a philosopher, but "the good citizen (with moral responsibility)" 
(see Garry Wills, Inventing America: Jefferson's. Declaration 
of Independence [New York: Vintage Books, 1978], pp. 184-86). 


The research of other scholars has tended to complement that 
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48, 
49, 
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of Wills. Recent scholarship has shown that what came to be known 
as Common Sense moral philosophy had been widely diffused by 
the middle of the nineteenth century in both the popular and 
academic discourse of Americans (see, for example, Kathryn Kish 
Sklar, Catherine Beecher: A Study in American Domesticity [New 
York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1973], pp. 78-89). 

Taken together, these various considerations suggest that 
by the time of his tenure at Hampton, Armstrong had joined the 
American public in a relatively sophisticated understanding of 
a branch of philosophical thought. Given such an understanding, 
Armstrong had good reason for not bothering always to define 
his terms: he assumed that his audience knew what he meant by 
them. Assertions about the poverty of Armstrong's thought that 
are based on the general's failure to define his terms thus have 
a hollow ring to them and need to be bolstered by additional | 
analysis. That is, one must posit definitions drawn from the 
popular moral discussions of the day, show whether or not people 
like Armstrong consistently developed the posited meanings of 
the terms, and then evaluate whether or not the conceptual 
development was adequate to the situations under discussion. 
Samuel C. Armstrong, "Principal's Report," in Annual Reports 
for Year Ending June 30, 1890 (Hampton, Va.: Normal School Steam 
Press, 1890), p.8; S. C. Armstrong, "Jubilee at Oahu College," 
SW 20 (1891):227 (refer to original newspaper); SW 5 (1876):50 
(refer to original newspaper). 
Samuel C. Armstrong, "Address before the 1877 Anniversary Meeting 
of the American Missionary Association,” SW 6 (1877):94 (refer 
to original newspaper); S. C. Armstrong, "Report of the Principal," 


in Reports of the Officers of the Hampton Normal and Agricultural 
Institute for the Academical and Fiscal Year, Ending June 30, 
1878 (Hampton, Va.: Normal School Press, 1878), pp. 10-11; 
Catalogue of the Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute, 1875- 
1876 (Hampton, Va.: Normal School Steam Press, 1876), p. 30: 

"The negro question is one, not of brains, but of morals and 

hard work."' See also Anderson, "The Hampton Model," p. 65: "In 
short, Armstrong contended that the white race was mentally and 
morally strong, and the black race was mentally capable but 
morally feeble." 

Shaler, "The Negro Question," p. 703 n.15. 

Ibid., p. 203 n.16. For Armstrong's views on the supposed dangers 
of formally uneducated black leaders, see also Catalogue, 1875- 
1876, p. 36; Armstrong, "Report of the Principal," 1878, p. 9. 
For Armstrong's views on the relation of education to political 
activity in black communities, see also "Politics," SW 1 (July, 
1872):2 (refer to original newspaper); and S. C. Armstrong, 


"Principal's Report," in Annual Reports for the Academical and 
Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1881 (Hampton, Va.: Normal School 


Steam Press, 1881), pp. 6, 9. Anderson's treatment of Armstrong's 
positions on these topics is thorough. See his "The Hampton Model," 
pp. 63-66. 

Shaler, "The Negro Question," pp. 708-9. 
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52. Peabody, Education for Life, p. 99, 

53. Armstrong, "Report of the Principal," in Catalogue, 1871-1872, 
p. 22; Anderson, "The Hampton Model," p. 61. For a succinct 
statement of the industrial goals of the Institute, see Catalogue, 
1875-1876, pp. 34-36; and Engs, Freedom's First Generation, pp. 
148-49. Anderson's treamtent of this subject is again the most 
thorough, and his close interpretation of the evidence concerning 
Hampton's industrial program (pp. 66-78) has greatly advanced 
earlier understandings of industrial education in nineteenth- 
century black schools. For one of the earlier and more influential 


discussions, see August Meier, Negro Thought in America, 1880- 


1915: Racial Ideologies in the Age of Booker T. Washington (Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1963), pp. 85-99. 


54. Samuel C. Armstrong, "Report of the Principal," in Catalogue 
of the Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute, 1872-1873 
(Hampton, Va.: Normal School Press, 1873), p. 26. 

55. On the discipline and coeducation at Hampton, see Peabody, Educa- 
tion for Life, pp. 119-20; and Engs, Freedom's First Generation, 
ppe 144, 149-51. For discussions of the political instruction 
at Hampton, see Alice M. Bacon, "Report on Moral Science and 


Political Economy," in Annual Reports for the Academical and 


Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1885 (Hampton, Va.: Normal School 
Steam Press, 1885), pp. 36-37; and Anderson, "The Hampton Model," 
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tion (Baltimore: John F. Slater Fund, Occasional Papers, no. 
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University Press, 1972), pp. 204-28. 
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Raboteau, Slave Religion: The "Invisible Institution" in the 
Antebellum South (London: Oxford University Press, 1978), pp. 


4-92, especially p. 80. See also Newbell Niles Puckett, Folk 
Beliefs of the Southern Negro (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1926), pp. 114-37; and 011i Alho, The Religion 
of the Slaves: A Study of the Religious Tradition and Behavior 


of Plantation Slaves in the United States, 1830-1865 (Helsinki: 
Suomalainen Tiedeakatemia, 1976), pp. 194-200. 


11. A suggestive treatment of discourse and of its relation to theory 
and action is contained in Jurgen Habermas, Theory and Practice, 
trans. John Viertel (Boston: Beacon Press, 1973), pp. 1-40. 

12. Frazier, The Negro Family, p. 15. For Herskovits's position, 
see The Myth of the Negro Past, pp. 139-40, 167-97. For a direct 
exchange between Frazier and Herskovits on the subject, see E. 

F. Frazier, "The Negro in Bahia, Brazil: A Problem in Method," 
American Sociological Review 7 (1942):465-78; M. J. Herskovits, 
"The Negro in Bahia, Brazil: A Problem in Method," American 
Sociological Review 8 (1943):394-402; E. F. Frazier, 'Rejoinder," 
American Sociological Review 8 (1943):402-4. 

13. The literature on this subject is vast and growing. Some of the 
more recent and important works from the United States and the 
Caribbean include Michael Craton, "Changing Patterns of Slave 
Families in the British West Indies," Journal of Interdisciplinary 
History 10 (1979):1-35; Mintz and Price, An Anthropological 
Approach, pp. 32-42; M. G. Smith, introduction to My Mother Who 
Fathered Me: A Study of the Family in Three Selected Communities 
in Jamaica, by Edith Clarke, 2d ed. (London: George Allen and 
Unwin, 1966), pp. i-xliv; R. T. Smith, "The Nuclear Family in 
Afro-American Kinship," Journal of Comparative Family Studies 
1 (1970):55-70; R. T. Smith, "The Family and the Modern World 
System: Some Observations From the Caribbean," Journal of Family 
History 3 (1978):337-60; and Carol B. Stack, All Our Kin: 


Strategies for Survival in a Black Community (New York: Harper 
and Row, 1974). 
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14. Studies of black families that take account of courtship include 
Herbert G. Gutman, The Black Family in Slavery and Freedom, 
1750-1925 (New York: Pantheon Books, 1976), pp. 73-74; Elmer 
P. Martin and Joanne Mitchell Martin, The Black Extended Family 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1978), pp. 59-70; Verena 


Martinez—Alier, Marriage, Class and Colour in Nineteenth-—Century 
Cuba: A Study of Racial Attitudes and Sexual Values in a Slave 
Society (London: Cambridge University Press, 1974), pp. 103-19; 
Benjamin Edward Pierce, Kinship and Residence Among the Urban 


Nengre of Surinam: A Re-evaluation of Concepts and Theories of 
the Afro-American Family (Ann Arbor: University Microfilms, 


1971), pp. 107-14; R. T. Smith, The Negro Family in British Guiana 
(London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1956), pp. 72, 137-38, 168-69. 
Smith (p. 72) indicates awareness of the conventional courting 
formulas used in Guyana. 

15. In my exposition of this material, I have closely followed, and 
been able to expand only slightly, the lines of analysis suggested 
by John Blassingame in recent publications: J. W. Blassingame 
"Status and Social Structure in the Slave Community: Evidence 
From New Sources," in Perspectives and Irony in American Slavery, 
ed. Harry P. Owens (Jackson: University Press of Mississippi, 
1976), pp. 143-44; J. W. Blassingame, The Slave Community: 
Plantation Life in the Antebellum South, 2d ed. (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1979), pp. 158-60. 

16. SW 24 (1895) :204-8; see also SW 24 (1895):224-25, and SW 25 
(1896) :244-45. The editor of the Department of Folklore _ and 
Ethnology, presumably Alice Bacon, called attention to similar 
conventions of courtship recorded in Africa; see SW 24 (1895): 
203-4. Blassingame has also pointed out African parallels in 
The Slave Community, p. 157. The courtship words and ways of 
Afro-Americans may thus have African origins. If so, they proved 
extremely tenacious, enduring through slavery into the late 
nineteenth century, and even to the present time. William Ferris, 
for example, recently discovered a remarkably similar convention, 
labeled "high pro," among blacks in the Mississippi Delta region. 
See William R. Ferris, Jr., "Black Prose Narrative in the Miss-— 
issippi Delta: An Overview," JAF 85 (1972):150. 

17. SW 24 (1895):205, 207-8, 224. 

18. Ibid., p. 205. According to one of Ferris's informants, a man 
used the conventions of “high pro" to "test a lady out to see 
what she stands for and who she really are" (Ferris, "Black Prose 
Narrative," p. 150). 

19. SW 24 (1895) :208. 

20. Ibid., p. 225. 

21. Rawick, ed., The American Slave, 16:12. According to Ferris, 
during the "call-and-response" sessions of high pro, "the male 
will try to embarrass the woman by speaking of sex and describing 
his desire for her, and the female will cast doubt on the sincerity 
of his love and may question his virility" (Ferris, "Black Prose 
Narrative," p. 150). 

22. SW 24 (1895) :205-6; SW 25 (1896) :248. 
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23. 
24. 
25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 
29. 


SW 24 (1895); SW 25 (1896). 

SW 24 (1895). 

The tar-baby story is supposed to have originated in India and 
from there "passed into Europe, and later into Africa." See 
Aurelio M. Espinosa, "Notes on the Origin and History of the 
Tar-Baby Story," JAF 43 (1930):194-98. Whether or not the story 
diffused to Africa directly from India or through Europe is still 
an open question, however. See Elsie Clews Parsons, "The 
Provenience of Certain Negro Folk-Tales, III: Tar Baby," Folk-Lore 
30 (1919):227-34; Pierson, “An African Background," p. 208; and 
Dundes, "African and Afro-American Tales," p. 43. 

The significance of explanatory tales in Afro-American folklore 
is discussed briefly in Levine, Black Culture and Black Conscious- 
ness, p. 90. 

SW 23 (1894):192-94. This tale consists of three motifs: K1241.1, 

Trickster Rides Dupe A-Courting; K741, Capture by Tarbaby; K581.2, 
Briar-patch Punishment for Rabbit. In this note and those follow- 

ing, the motif numbers are taken from Stith Thompson, Motif- 

Index of Folk Literature, 6 vols. (Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, 1955-58). 

For variants of the riding horse segment in the Hampton collec- 
tion, see SW 26 (1897) :283; and Alice M. Bacon and Elsie Clews 
Parsons, "Folk-lore from Elizabeth City County, Virginia," JAF_ 
35 (1922):389-91 (pagination for the Bacon and Parsons article 
both here and subsequently refers to this book). For discussion 
of and references to other variants of this portion of the tale, 
see Levine, Black Culture and Black Consciousness, p. lll n.26. 
Scholars generally agree that the riding horse motif is of 
African provenience. See A. B. Ellis, "Evolution in Folk-—lore; 
Some West African Prototypes of the 'Uncle Remus’ Stories," 
Popular Science Monthly 48 (1895-96):104; Dorson, American Negro 
Folktales, p. 88; Dorson, "African and Afro-American Folklore," 
p. 157; and Dundes, "African and Afro-American Tales," pp. 41-42. 

For variants in the Hampton collection of the tar-baby and 
punishment sequences of this tale, see Bacon and Parsons, "Folk- 
lore," pp. 384-87. As Levine noted, "the tar-baby story (A-T 
tale type 175), appears in virtually every collection of black 
tales in this period" (Black Culture, p. 106 n.9). Tale-type 
numbers are taken from Antti Aarne and Stith Thompson, The Types 
of the Folk-Tale, rev. ed. (Helsinki: Suomalainen Tiedeakatemia, 
1973). 

SW 26 (1897) :281-82. The first portion of the tale is motif 

K11, Race Won by Deception. The second half, however, is unusual 
and is less easily classified. It may fall under any of the 
following: motif A2332.5, Color of Animal's Eyes; motif Q260, 
Deceptions Punished; or motif Q411.3, Death of Wife as Punishment. 
But as I argue below, I believe the ending of this most remarkable 
tale is closely related to the corpus of Afro-American hag lore. 
Levine, Black Culture and Consciousness, p. 103. 

For motif K11.1, Race Won by Deception: Relative Helpers, see 
Bacon and Parsons, "Folk-lore," p. 394. See also Levine, Black 
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Culture and Black Consciousness, p. 115 n.34, for other variants 


of this “ubiquitous tale," which scholars agree is of likely 
African origin: Dorson, American Negro Folktales, pp. 86-87; 
Dorson, “African and Afro-American Folklore," p. 157; and Dundes, 
"African and Afro-American Tales," p. 43. For motif K11.2, Race 
Won By Deception: Riding on the Back, see SW 26 (1897) :283; 

and Bacon and Parsons, "Folk-lore," pp. 393-94. 

SW 27 (1898):296. This tale corresponds to A-T tale type 

327, The Children and the Ogre, in which the Ogre often assigns 
an impossible task (e.g., motif H1023.2, Task: Carrying Water 

in a Sieve) and promises to punish the children if they do not 
perform it. The children avoid the consequences of their failure 
by magical means (motif D671, Transformation Flight: Fugitives 
Transform Themselves in Order to Escape Detection by Pursuer) 
and the ogre dies (motif G522, Ogre Persuaded to Drink Pond 
Bursts). This tale type circulated widely in Europe. 

A variant of this story appears as an animal tale in Joel 
Chandler Harris, Uncle Remus: His Songs and Sayings, rev. ed. 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1895), pp. 107-11. In Harris's 
story, Wolf plays ogre to Rabbit's children and threatens to 
eat them if they cannot perform a variety of tasks, one of which 
is, again, collecting water with a sieve. The children escape 
certain death, however, with the help of a bird who advises them 
how to perform the tasks. With the sieve, for example, the bird 
suggests that they daub it with clay and moss so it will retain 
the water. 

This variant makes it necessary to emphasize the following 
point. Although in this essay I draw attention to the symbolism 
of water as a container, link the symbol to others of a similar 
nature, and indicate the consequences for the moral structure 
of the tale in which these symbols are used, I do not mean to 
suggest that blacks always represented water as a container. 

To develop a different moral, as in the tale recorded by Harris, 
they easily avoided the symbolism. Even the tar-baby story afforded 
them such flexibility. In some versions, Rabbit is not muddying 
water but taking it: "eh slip to Buh Wolf spring, an eh full 

him calabash long water an cah um to eh house fuh cook long and 
fuh drink" (Charles C. Jones, Jr., Negro Myth from the Georgia 
Coast [Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1888] , pe 7). This latter 
variation in symbolism may have made little difference to the 
moral of the tar-baby sequence alone, but it gave blacks 

latitude for shifting the perspective of stories in which they 
combined the sequence with others. Compare, for example, the 
effect of the riding-horse story quoted in the text from the 
Hampton collection with the version found in A. M. H. Christensen, 
Afro-American Folk Lore: Told Round Cabin Fires on the Sea 


Islands of South Carolina (Boston: J. G. Cupples Co.), pp. 81-86. 


Sometimes blacks referred to the sieve and its inability to con- 
tain water for quite a different narrative effect. In one tale, 
Fox hides in a container and covers himself with a sieve. Seizing 
the opportunity, Pig pours boiling water through the holes and 
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Fox is scalded (i.e., cooked). In this incident, however, the 
Narrator still represents water as a container: it is not con- 
sumed; rather it covers and thereby cooks meat. SW 27 (1898): 
301-2. 

SW 25 (1896):267-68. This tale includes motifs K952, Animal 

Killed from Within; K404.1, Tails in Ground; and possibly K365, 

Theft by Confederate. Dorson has identified variants of this 

story under tale type 676, Open Sesame, because the thieves some- 

times used a password to get inside the animal. He has also 
suggested that the story is related to type 700, Tom Thumb. 

Dundes has rejected Dorson's arguments and has contended that 

the combination of elements is unique and warrants classification 

of the tale under a new tale type: the story has, he argued, 

"an identity of its own." Both scholars agree, however, that 

the tale is of likely African origin. See Dorson, American Negro 

Folktales, pp. 81-83; Dorson, “African and Afro-American Folklore," 

pe 157; and Dundes, “African and Afro-American Tales," pp. 44-45 

n.23. One of the early scholars who argued for African proven- 

fence cited an African tale in which the principal characters 

also concealed themselves in water. See Ellis, "Evolution in 

Folk-lore," pp. 97-104. Variants of the "butcher" tale in the 

Hampton collection may be found in SW 25 (1896) :270-71; and 

Bacon and Parsons, "Folk-lore," p. 381. 

33. To see that being contained is a key element of this story, com- 
pare it to the tale in which blacks represented someone openly 
trying to steal a cow: the cow and the thief magically rise in 
the air and disappear forever. See SW 26 (1897) :284. 

34. SW 25 (1896):271-72. Two motifs predominate in the tale: K842.1, 
Dupe Persuaded to Take Prisoner's Place Suspended in Air, and 
K606, Escape by Singing Song. Variants of the first were widely 
popular among Afro-Americans in the New World. See Elsie Clews 
Parsons, Folk-lore of the Antilles, French and English, pt. 3, 
Memoirs of the American Folklore Society, vol. 26 (New York: 
American Folklore Society, 1943), pp. 41-47; and Dorson, American 
Negro Folktales, pp. 83-86. For variants in the Hampton collection, 
see Bacon and Parsons, "Folk-lore," pp. 387-89. 

Dundes has argued that variants of the escape motif in this 
tale are of undoubted African provenience. See "African and Afro- 
American Tales," p. 45. For variants in the Hampton collection, 
see SW 26 (1897) :293-94; and Bacon and Parsons, "Folk-lore," 
pp. 395-96. 

35. SW 26 (1897):289-92. Ernest Baughman has identified the motif 
of this story as Q223.6.3, Punishment for Fishing on Sunday. 
See Ernest W. Baughman, A Comparative Study of the Folktales 
of England and North America (Ann Arbor: University Microfilms, 
1953), pe 717. For the distribution of this tale, see Parsons, 
Folk-lore of the Antilles, pt. 3, pp. 136-37. Heli Chatelain 
recorded a virtually identical tale in Angola. See H. Chatelain, 
Folk-Tales of Angola, Memoirs of the American Folklore Society, 
vol. 1 (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1894), pp. 82-83. 

36. SW 23 (1894):161. See also SW 7 (1878):139; Bacon and Parsons, 
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"Folk-lore," p. 403; Harry M. Hyatt, Hoodoo--Conjuration-- 
Witchcraft--Rootwork, 4 vols. (Hannibal, Mo.: Western Publishing, 
1970-74), 1:138-41. On the provenience of various elements in 
Afro-American hag lore, see Puckett, Folk Beliefs, pp. 147-65; 
Dorson, American Negro Folktales, pp. 16, 236; Dorson, "African 
and Afro-American Folklore," p. 162; and Pierson, "An African 
Background," p. 208. 

37. According to the report in the SW, "the hag in Negro folk-lore 
is the very essence of nightmare, about whose personality gather 
all the morbid fancies of distempered dreams" (SW 23 [1894]:161). 
On the relation of hags and horses, see Puckett, Folk Beliefs, 
pp. 158-59; and Hyatt, Hoodoo, 1:141-43. Stories about hags riding 
their enemies fall under motif G241.2, Witch Rides on Person. 

38. SW 23 (1894):161-62; see also pp. 159, 165-66, 201. Puckett 
entitled a section of his book "The Counting Instinct" (Folk 
Beliefs, pp. 163-65). See Hyatt, Hoodoo, 1:147-58, for a general 
discussion of "Protection Against Witch Riding." 

39. SW 24 (1895):216-17. 

40. SW 23 (1894):202; Puckett, Folk Beliefs, p. 127, cf. pp. 120, 
291, 476. 

41. Shoes also serve to separate people from the dirt of the ground 
and thus symbolically, and usually for religious purposes, from 
any implied collaboration with figures of the underworld. In 
France, for example, peasants did not regard sandals as a practical 
necessity, and only local priests and the bishop on his diocesan 
visits regularly wore them. Because their use was a clerical 
peculiarity, "the effect of wearing sandals was, therefore, to 
claim the right of lay ministration" (William Wells Newell, 
"Myths of Voodoo Worship and Child Sacrifice in Hayti," JAF 1 
[1888]:24). In places such as the rural South, religious congre- 
gations adopted a special ritual to signify their segregation 
from the underworld: prior to every religious service, the 
preacher and the members of his congregation scrupulously washed 
their feet of dirt (SW 25 [1896]:251-54). 

42. SW 23 (1894):159; SW 124 (1895):242. See also Thaddeus Norris, 
"Negro Superstitions" (1870), reprinted in The Negro and His 
Folklore in Nineteenth Century Periodicals, ed. Bruce Jackson 
(Austin: University of Texas Press, 1967), p. 137; Robert M. 
Lawrence, "Folk-lore of the Horseshoe," JAF 9 (1896): 288-92; 
Puckett, Folk Beliefs, pp. 158, 476-78; and Hyatt, Hoodoo, 1: 154. 

While possession of a horseshoe signified one's ability and 
willingness to domesticate hags, possession of other charms, 
particularly the limbs of certain animals such as the cat's paw 
or a rabbit's foot, signified one's determination to remand the 
spirit of the animal back to the confines of the earth. Rural 
blacks and others supposed, for example, that cats were the 
incarnation of witches, and, in the Hampton collection, there 
is a remarkable tale of a witch-cat whose loss of a limb even- 
tually results in the return of the broken pieces of her body 
to the underworld, as burrowing moles. On the significance of 
animal limbs, see SW 23 (1894):158; Puckett, Folk Beliefs, pp. 
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143, 474-76. For the tale, "Why there are moles," see SW 28 (1899): 
314-15. Compare the variant of this tale in SW 24 (1895) :217-18; 
see also Dorson, American Negro Folktales, pp. 247-49. 

Given the analysis in this and the preceeding note, one can 
appreciate for its double folk significance the designation of 
"Cat's Paw" as a trade name for shoe heels: as part of a shoe, 
the heel signifies the wearer's repudiation of fellowship with 
figures of the underworld; as a surrogate limb of a cat, it 
signifies the determination of the wearer to overcome the 
treacherous designs of witches. 

43. SW 7 (1878):139; SW 23 (1894):161-63, 167; Bacon and Parsons, 
"Folk-lore," pp. 403. These stories about the public exposure 
of a hag include motif G229.1.1, Witch Who is Out of Skin is 
Prevented from Re-entering It When Person Salts or Peppers Skin. 
See Dorson, American Negro Folktales, pp. 246-47. 

44. For variants of the riding horse tale in which courtship features 
are absent, see Bacon and Parsons, "Folk-lore," pp. 390-91; Harris, 
Uncle Remus: His Songs and Sayings, pp. 24-29; Christensen, Afro- 
American Folk Lore, pp. 81-86. For stories of the race in which 
the participants do not seek a spouse, see Harris, Uncle Remus: 
His Songs and Sayings, pp. 86-91; and Jones, Negro Myths, pp. 5-6. 

45. In his recent work, Lawrence Levine has greatly advanced our 
understanding of Afro-American folktales (Black Culture and Black 
Consciousness, pp. 81-135). He has shown systematically that 
the corpus of stories reveals widely held secular values, as 
opposed to the religious values emphasized by scholars, and that 
the tales yield many levels of interpretation. Thanks to Levine's 
valuable synthesis, we can credit the folktales with a moralizing 
dimension that is just one of many other elements of meaning. 

But if we admit that a moral interpretation is a matter of semantics, 
then it is incumbent on all who would understand these tales 

to examine closely and systematically how the morals are embedded 

in the semantic structure of narrative tradition; how, in other 
words, norms are tied to the rhetoric of figurative language, 

how they are linked to the metaphors and other tropes by which 

the stories are so richly fabricated. It is to such an examination 
that I have applied myself in this essay. 

46. For full, recent, and sometimes conflicting discussions of tradi- 
tional wedding ceremonies among black folk, particularly during 
Slavery, and of the part the broomstick ritual played in those 
ceremonies, see Eugene Genovese, Roll, Jordan, Roll: The World 
the Slaves Made (New York: Pantheon Books, 1974), pp. 475-81; 
Gutman, The Black Family, pp. 273-84; and Blassingame, The Slave 
Community, pp. 165-70. For my presentation, I have been persuaded 
by Blassingame's arguments to doubt that the broomstick ceremony 
ever served alone as a proper wedding for black folk. I also 
draw on his appreciation of the humorous aspects of the ritual. 
If, however, in contrast to Blassingame, Genovese, Gutman, and 
others have overstated their case in arguing that "jumping the 
broomstick" served as a distinct and separate kind of wedding, 

I believe that a narrower form of their argument--that the ritual 
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was a separate and distinct part of a wedding ceremony, and that 
it had a peculiar significance for the slaves—has considerable 
merit. I also think that Genovese and Gutman were correct to 
emphasize the serious dimensions of the act, and that Gutman 
rightly suggested that it "was related closely to Afro-American 
magical and religious beliefs" (pp. 277-78). 

Few scholars of Afro-American culture have fully appreciated 

the distinctions among the various levels of medical knowledge. 
Focusing narrowly on the physical dimension, they often assume 
uncritically that superstitious black folk have confused notions 
of physical cause and effect. Undoubtedly, some folk have indeed 
been confused, but surely not all have lived their lives in a 
fog of jumbled ideas, and this implies that the more serious 
error lies in the narrow view of scholars. Some scholars, like 
Eugene Genovese, have tried to rationalize the presumed confusion 
of black folk. But see my conclusion below for a criticism of 
Genovese's position. 

For evidence that blacks knew the difference between physical 
and other kinds of causes and cures for disease, and that they 
appreciated the special efficacy of knowledge at each level, 
see, for example, D. E. Cadwallader and F. J. Wilson, "Folklore 
Medicine among Georgia's Piedmont Negroes after the Civil War," 
Georgia Historical Quarterly 49 (1965):217-27; Hyatt, Hoodoo, 
1:217-19; Bruce Jackson, "The Other Kind of Doctor: Conjure and 
Magic in Black American Folk Medicine," in American Folk Medicine: 
A Symposium, ed. Wayland D. Hand (Berkeley: University of Califor- 
nia Press, 1976), pp. 259-72; and Todd L. Savitt, Medicine and 
Slavery: The Diseases and Health Care of Blacks in Antebellum 
Virginia (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1978), pp. 149-84. 

.The problem of distinguishing properly among various levels 
of knowledge is, of course, a wider issue of special concern 
to anthropologists. I have found the following recent works 
especially helpful: S. J. Tambiah, "The Magical Power of Words," 
Man, n. s. 3 (1968):175-208; S. J. Tambiah, "Form and Meaning 
of Magical Acts: A Point of View," in Modes of Thought: Essays 
on Thinking in Western and Non-Western Societies, ed. R. Horton 
and R. Finnegan (London: Faber, 1973), pp. 199-229; Michelle 
Zimbalist Rosaldo, "It's All Uphill: The Creative Metaphors of 
Illongot Magical Spells," in Sociocultural Dimensions of Language 
Use, ed. Mary Sanches and Ben G. Blount (New York: Academic Press, 
1975), pp. 177-203; and Keith H. Basso, '"'Wise Words’ of the 
Western Apache: Metaphor and Semantic Theory," in Meaning in 
Anthropology, ed. Keith H. Basso and Henry A. Selby (Albuquerque: 
University of New Mexico Press, 1976), pp. 93-121. An older, 
much overlooked, but still enlightening article is Alexander 
Lesser, "Superstition," Journal of Philosophy 28 (1931):617-28. 
SW 27 (1898):297; and SW 29 (1900):349. For other dream signs 
in the collection, including those not necessarily connected 
to health, see SW 23 (1894):159, 161, 164, 167, 176, 200; 

SW 24 (1895):232; SW 34 (1905) :363. See also Puekeres Folk 
Beliefs, pp. 496-505. 
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49. SW 23 (1894):159. 

50. Ibid., p. 172. For other preventive signs, see ibid., pp. 158-60, 
173-75, 200-1; SW 24 (1895):215-16; SW 26 (1897):276, 278; 

SW 28 (1899): 346; SW 33 (1904): 358- 59; SW 34 (1905):362; SW 
41 (1912) :379-80. 

51. SW 28 (1899) :326. 

52. For the curative signs in the table, see SW 23 (1894):172-75, 
199-200; SW 24 (1895):215-16; SW 29 (1900):350; SW 34 (1905): 
361. Compare Puckett, Folk Beliefs, pp. 358-92; and Hyatt, Hoodoo, 
1:410-744. 

53. The distinctly spring cure for sore eyes may be attributed to 
the incidence of pellagra and other dietary deficiency diseases. 
Soreness of the eyes is one of the symptoms caused by a lack 
of vitamins A and B supplied by green and yellow vegetables. 
After a long winter shortage, the thaw after the last snowfall 
promised a new crop of vegetables and with it relief of the 
irritating symptoms of the disease. See William D. Postell, 

The Health of Slaves on Southern Plantations (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1951), p. 853; and Todd, 
Medicine and Slavery, pp. 87-88. 

54. SW 23 (1894):174. 

55. SW 7 (1878) :134, 137-38; SW 24 (1895):227-29; SW 26 (1897) :280-81; 
SW 27 (1898):308-9. See also Puckett, Folk Beliefs, pp. 200- 
206; and Hyatt, Hoodoo, 1:289-96. 

56. SW 7 (1878):144; SW 24 (1895): 228, 240. Raboteau (Slave Religion, 
pp. 275-88) has an excellent discussion of conjure in the slave 
community. The practice still persists among Afro-Americans to 
such an extent that medical doctors have advised their colleagues 
to take account of the possibility of conjure, or "rootwork," 
when examining patients. See, for example, Loudell F. Snow, 

"Folk Medical Beliefs and Their Implications for the Care of 
Patients: A Review Based on Studies of Black Americans," Annals 
of Internal Medicine 81 (1974):82-96; David C. Tinling, "Voodoo, 
Root Work, and Medicine," Psychosomatic Medicine 29 (1967):483- 
90; Chase Patterson Kimball, "A Case of Pseudocyesis Caused by 
"Roots,'" American Journal of Obstetrics and Gynecology 107 
(1970):801-3; Ronald M. Wintrob, "The Influence of Others: Witch- 
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EDITORIAL INTRODUCTION TO STUDENT PAPERS ON CONJURING 


The curious prevalence of superstition among the colored people of 
the South has been noticed by Mrs. Stowe, and "Edmund Kirke," and 
occasional magazine writers, but the extent and significance of it 
is not appreciated, or generally known, by those who are watching 
the progress of the freedmen with interest and hope. A firm belief 
in witchcraft and conjuration is widespread among these people, 
from Virginia to Florida. Religious faith, even when genuine, does 
not cast it out. They grow together like tares and wheat in the 
fertile soil of the negroes' imaginative, excitable nature. The 
teachers of their own race, who mingle intimately enough with them 
to get a free expression of their feelings, meet it everywhere as 
an obstacle to their work, and, sometimes, but newly emancipated 
themselves from its dominion, find it too much for then. 

We have made a special effort lately to collect reports upon 
this subject from the students and graduate teachers of Hampton, 
representing a very wide extent of the Southern country. We give 
our readers elsewhere a page of these reports; not as a mere 
curiosity. 

If there is anything in comparative ethnology, this tangle of 
superstition, demonology, and fetish worship they reveal--a 
combination of Salem and Central Africa--is something more than the 
illustration of an amusing race trait; it suggests an important 
factor in the question of the continued existence of the race. 

Whether the negroes are dying out or not, it is an undoubted 
fact that the Sandwich Islanders are, and that, at the startling 
rate of over a thousand more deaths than births every year. If this 
rate, constant for the last fifty years, continues for fifty more, 
nothing will remain of the mild natured Polynesian natives of that 
lovely island group, with its most salubrious of climates and most 
productive of soils,--but a memory. 

Is there any point of resemblance between the two cases? 
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The most radical and ineradicable cause of this rapid decay of 

a nation--the terrible inheritance of vice and exhaustion, leprosy-- 
is fortunately absent in the negro race. But the universal testimony 
of all intelligent observers of the Hawaiian people at the Islands, 
missionaries, physicians, and others, is that there is another cause 
at work, hastening their doom and quite enough of itself to insure 
it, if as insurmountable as it has proved to be thus far. And this 
cause is the superstition--especially the belief in witch-doctors 
and "praying to death"--which prevails from the lowest to the highest, 
the chiefs themselves being by no means free from it. Some of the 
best of the white physicians say that they refuse to practice among 
the natives, because they can never be sure that their directions 
will be followed, or that some "kahuna," or native witch-doctor, 
is not secretly administering his own drugs by the wholesale at the 
same time. A native who has a grudge against another goes sometimes 
to a "kahuna" and pays him well to "pray to death" his neighbor. 
Word is conveyed to the offender, who, instead of prosecuting his 
murderer, quietly fulfills his own doom by dying in a few days of 
abject terror, slipping out of life with a facility incomprehensible 
to an Anglo-Saxon. Every sudden death, or illness or casualty, is 
of course attributed to the same cause, and so the general faith 
in it is confirmed. 

The parallel between all this and the practice and effects of 
"conjuration" in the South instantly suggests itself to any one 
who is familiar with the latter, or who will read the reports of 
it. The same love of the supernatural, and dense ignorance of the 
laws of living, a more excitable nature and nearly as loose a hold 
on life, are the elements which form the soil for a growth of super- 
stition as rank and as fatal as that which is helping to depopulate 
Hawaii. Excuse enough can be made for it, of course, but the 
important question is, what is to be done about it? 

Any estimate, and any system of effort, which ignores this point 
in the question of the freedmen's future, will be a failure. 


EXCERPT OF A LETTER FROM A HAMPTON GRADUATE 
Va., Jan. 30, 1878 
Miss M » my dear friend: 

I will now speak of the habits of the people. They all 
believe in witchcraft and cunning. When one of them gets sick 
they send for a cunning doctor. He comes with his spade or 
mattock, and says, “it is right down here," and that will be 
right in front of the door, and he will dig up a bundle of 
nails, pins, roots, hair and rags all tied up together. Then 
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he says "This is it, and I will cure you for ten dollars," 
and he will get it too, for he seems to be the only man that 
does get cash for his work. How the things get there I cannot 
tell, whether he had them in his pocket, or had buried them 
some time before. I put them down to the lowest, in my school, 
but since I came to talk with such good old Christians who 
I know would not tell a lie, and they told me they have seen 
ground puppies jump out of folks's feet, and lizards and 
snakes. I have not said a word about cunning since, and 
never intend to; for they can poison you anyhow, for the devil 
seems to be at the helm. I do not believe in cunning, but I 
only thought I would keep my mouth shut on that point. They 
die here like sheep. I never saw so many motherless children 
in all my life. I will tell you one of the doctor's doses: 
a teaspoonful of lime, ashes, salt, pepper; that much he was 
seen to put into a glass besides the root he had taken. He 
gave this to the sick man at night; the next morning he was 
as dead as a stone, so that was the last of that poor man. 
They marry here on Sundays, and have prayer-meetings 
Saturdays. It opens at nine, and closes Sunday morning about 
five. This is the place for shouts. I never saw so many 
discords in marriages in any place. A man can get a divorce 
for a few bushels of corn. About twelve months ago, a man's 
wife sold a pig that was her own; her husband had her tied 
to a post and thirty-nine lashes put on her by an officer, 
and yet that man seems to be respected. Sometimes four or 
five will go to jail in a week. They will go into a man's 
barn, and kill a cow and cut her up and carry it off. Cows, 
sheep, hogs and corn stand a poor chance here. The people 
scarcely know that they are free. The KuKlux have been here. 
The white people told the colored that the KuKlux were 
people that came out of the moon, and that they would take 
their heads off and ask you to hold it. I have seen young 
men here that would not go to the spring at night to save 
your life. 
Respectfully yours, 
S. 


CONJURE DOCTORS IN THE SOUTH 


A careful inquiry among the students and graduates of Hampton has 
elicited a great mass of testimony in regard to the prevalence of 
superstition among the freedmen; especially of the belief in what is 
known among them as conjuration or "tricking." From over a hundred 
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letters, we select the following specimens, to throw light upon 

the mental condition of the masses of this people, and the kind of 
work that must be done among them if they are to be raised to civil- 
ization or even saved from extinction. 

It will be noticed that the writer of the following letter--a 
member of the Junior class--does not hesitate to avow himself a 
believer in conjuration. Two years more in the school will change 
his ideas, it is to be hoped. Yet nothing is harder to eradicate 
from the mind than early-acquired superstition, and there is little 
doubt that many who are less frank in its acknowledgment are by no 
means free from it. 


Dear Teacher: 

Being requested by you to tell you what I know about 
conjure Doctors, I will endeavor to do so, according to the 
best of my ability. I remember once being at a woman's house, 
and there were six men and five girls there, and a conjure 
Doctor passed, his name was » but the people called him 
Dr. . He passed the-house, and there were three men with 
him, and after he had passed the woman's house, about a half 
a mile, those that were at the woman's house, began to talk 
about him and make fun of him, with the young girls, and the 
woman told those at the house, that they had better stop 
talking about that conjurer; she said, "If you don't he will 
conjure you all." The men said to her, "He doesn't know that 
we are talking about him." She replied, "You need not fool 
with those conjurers, for they will conjure you by looking at 
you," but they would not stop. The conjure Dr. said to the 
men with him, that he had to go back to that woman's house-- 
which he had passed about a mile back. He said, "They are 
talking about me and making fun of me;"' and he turned round 
and went back, and when he got in sight of the house they all 
got so afraid that some got under the bed and some went up 
the stairs, and the head woman of the house got almost 
frightened to death, but he went in and told them to come 
from down the stairs, and get from under the bed, for he said, 
"TIT have something to tell you all," and they all looked as if 
they were condemned to die, but he said to them, "Don't be 
uneasy," and he told them every word they said about him and 
not one could deny it. He said "honeys, I won't do anything 
about it this time, by you not knowing who I am, but when 
you are talking about me, you had as well be talking about 
Jesus Christ, for I can do you as much good, and I can do 
you as much harm." They all begged him to excuse them, and 
told him that they would never say anything about him again, 
and thanked him for not hurting them in any way; and you 
could not hear one of those men say any harm about him after 
that. All they would say would be that they would never say 
any thing about another conjurer as long as they lived, and 
after he had gone, he said to those men that were with him 
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that those people were talking as well about him now as they 
were talking bad about him at first. 

In 1873 I was going down the street and came across a 
conjure Dr., and he asked me where did a certain lady live, 
and I told him, and he went there; and when he got there the 
woman told him she had some kind of pain in her head and side, 
and told him something kept coming up in her throat and she 
did not know what to do, and she said, "I want you to look 
over for me," and he went and got his cards and shuffled then, 
and told her to take them in her hands, and she did so, and 
he told her to hand them back to him, and she did so, and he 
began to tell her what was the matter with her and he told 
her she was conjured and told her what it was about. And he 
told her she had better do something for it very soon, for 
if she didn't she would be under the ground very soon; and 
she told him she did not know what to do, and she asked him 
if he could do her any good, and he told her yes, he could 
cure her in two days. She said "All right," and he told her 
she was conjured by drinking a cup of tea at a wedding, and 
he looked in his sack, and got out his roots and made her 
a cup of tea and told her she would see what that was in her, 
and told her to drink the tea, and she did so, and in five 
minutes a scorpion came out of her mouth. That frightened 
several of them, and after this thing was seen, they all got 
on the right side of that conjure Dr. and the next day she 
was all right, and she paid this conjurer twenty-five dollars 
and gave him as much as he could carry home with him, that 
is, such as meal and meat, and flour and lard. 

At home there was a conjure Dr. that did a crime, He said 
he was going to kill a man, and this man whom he said he was 
going to kill had him put in jail, and as fast as the jailor 
would lock one door and turn his back, this conjurer would 
come out behind him, and they put him in there three times, 
and he did the same thing every time, and they started to 
put him in for the fourth time, and he said he was not going 
in there any more. So the sheriff took hold of one side of 
him, and the Constable hold of the other, and just as soon 
as they fastened him, scorpions would run out of his coat 
sleeves and run on them, and they would turn him loose. Every 
time they would take hold of him the same thing would occur, 
so they turned him loose. I remember once of being at a woman's 
house, and a conjurer came there, and by the time he got in 
the house he told her that she was conjured and she asked 
him to look and see how her time would run, And he threw 
his cards to the top of the room and called them out one by 
one until he called them all down. And he looked over them, 
and told her that she was badly off and told her if she would 
put it into his hands he would fix things. And she told him 
all right, and he said, "Before I will do anything, you shall 
see who conjured you, and the one that conjured you shall 
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come and make a great to do over you;" and he told her not 

to say any thing to him. That evening the man came and tried 
to make believe that he believed he knew who did it, but they 
did not say anything much to him. But this conjure Doctor 

was off in the woods fixing for the man who conjured that 
woman, and when he went away, this conjure Dr. went back and 
asked the woman if she wanted him killed, and she told him 

to do as he chose. And he said, "What he conjured you with 
will kill you in five days;" and he said, “I shall turn it 
back on him;" and he did so, and he died in three days, and 
this woman got better. This conjure Dr. is known by both white 
and colored, and he has made his fortune, almost, by conjuring. 
I heard him say out of his own mouth that he made over five 
hundred dollars a week sometimes. The people believe a great 
deal in conjure Drs. Some of them can throw down their walking 
stick and it will turn to a snake. In 1876, I was in 

County working, and there was a lady there by the name of 
Clarinda » and they say around there that she is as dan- 
gerous as a rattlesnake. If any one would go to her, you might 
hear her scream for a quarter of a mile, and she would begin 
to tell them whatever they wanted to know. There was a man 
went to her while I was over there, and she told him who con- 
jured him, and this man went and got after him about it, and 
he said no one would tell him he did it, and the man asked 

him who told him that he conjured him, and he said Dr. ; 
and this man went to this conjurer's house, to shoot her, 

and when he got there he pulled the trigger and tried to shoot 
her, but she had tricked his gun and he took it down, and 

just as soon as he took it down both barrels went off and 
liked to have killed him, and she told him he would have to 
crawl home, or someone would carry him, and he started home 
and before he had gotten two hundred yards from the house 

he could not do anything but crawl, and a cart came along 

and carried him home, and when he got home he was so badly 
off that he did not live but half a day. This conjurer had 
conjured him so badly that he could not live. 

At my home once a conjurer was caught in a man's orchard, 
up a tree, and the man got his gun and shot after him, and 
this conjurer told the man to shoot again, and he shot him 
again, and this conjurer told him to come and get his shot, 
and the man went and the conjurer looked under his arm and 
gave him his shot. The people at my home believe in these 
conjure Drs. more than they do in the Physician Dr. These 
conjurers get their money time the work is done because people 
are afraid of them, and I believe they make more money than 
the white Dr. 

TI now will close by saying that I believe in the conjure 
Drs. and all this that I have written I can vouch for myself. 

Yours truly 
R. 
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A natural hesitation—partly fear, and partly shame—was felt by 
many of our students, at the idea of thus revealing the superstitions 
of their people, until they were made to perceive the motive and 
importance of such a consideration of the work before them. Many 
of the letters show a serious appreciation of that work. It cannot 
be too serious, and we urge it upon every thinking freedman, with 
the interests of his race at heart. 


What kind of people are Conjure Doctors? They are a class 

of ignorant people that go around pretending to be able to 
cure people by certain performances. They sometimes make from 
fifteen to twenty dollars a day through their base deeds. 

They are found mostly in the South where people are not 
so enlightened as they are in other parts of the country. 

I have seen several of them, but have not seen for myself 
much of their works, although I have heard a great deal of 
them. I have heard my uncle speak of several that he has been 
in contact with. I remember his telling me about an old man 
that pretended to have the power of fixing people so they 
could steal, murder, or do anything else that they wanted 
to, and not be found out. This old man was a slave on a large 
plantation. His fellow-servants would pay him whatever he 
charged; then he would give them some kind of root to chew, 
telling them that they could steal or do anything that they 
wanted to and their masters would not find it out, if they 
chewed this root. They thought all he said was true. When 
they were caught and punished by their masters they would 
complain to this old man. He would tell them they did not do 
just as he directed them, 

When his patients did not get well, he would say it was 
not his fault; as they did not do as he told them they must 
suffer for it. They did not once think that he really did 
not have any such power, and blamed themselves for not being 
more attentive; however, they had done just as he had directed 
them. 

Instead of encouraging people, conjure doctors discourage 
them when they find them complaining, by telling them someone 
has conjured or tricked them and unless something is done 
for them very soon, they will die, or something dreadful will 
happen to them. The patient then thinks what they say is true 
and will submit entirely to them. On the other hand, if they 
had not believed them, and had used a little care, they would 
no doubt have soon got over it. When these doctors can get 
people in this way, it is all they want. They cheat them out 
of everything they can and leave them. They are so subtle 
in their doings that in many cases people have supposed them 
to do more good than real doctors. A great deal of their works 
appear very true. 

I knew an old lady that had not been able for several 
months to even sit up in bed. She was pronounced incurable 
by all the other doctors. An old coniure doctor took her in 
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charge, and in less time than two months she was apparently 
as well as ever. How he managed to do it, I do not know. 

Conjure doctors are not so numerous now as they were 
before our race became so enlightened, but still they are 
too numerous. They are a curse to their race. Instead of trying 
to elevate those around them by doing those things that will 
lead them toward the light, when they find how narrow their 
conceptions are, they take advantage of them by telling some 
great tale, and pretending to be able to do many things to 
get what little money they have. 

We as a school should think on this subject, for it be- 
hooves us to prepare for all such obstacles that we are to 
contend with when we leave school. We need not wait till 
we graduate to begin to be useful, but we should begin now. 
If we begin with the determination to rid our land of all 
these superstitious notions, it will not be long before we 
shall rank among the greatest nations of the earth. We are 
the ones to do it, so let us begin by studying hard and trying 
to learn all that we can that will be useful to us. In this 
way we mould ourselves for our work hereafter. 

L. 


The Conjuring Doctors. This is a name applied to a set of 
colored people in the South, who pretend, either that God 
favors them, or that they sell themselves to the Devil, who 
gives them power over disease, so that they can kill or cure 
as they wish. 

They cure, or pretend that they can cure, persons who, 
they say, have been tricked. Of course they only need to be 
sent for or consulted when one is sick; they will readily 
determine that they are tricked. The people being so ignorant 
and superstitious that they are ready to receive anything, 
therefore, it seems that the idea of conjuration has become 
imbued in then. 

Conjuration, I find, is one of the many horrible features 
of ignorance and vice, one that it is very difficult to rid a 
people of. Time should be devoted to the consideration of the 
matter in the South, where it is known to take hold of the people 
in such a manner. It is not only the vile who practice this 
misdemeanor and believe in the same, but I believe it is safe 
to say that at least three-fourths of the mass of negroes 
have a tendency to believe in it, and one-fourth, you could 
not preach out of a belief in its truth. It is said to be 
so common and popular that it is practiced not only by the 
people of the church, but even that their leaders are often 
known as Conjure Doctors. My impression is simply this, that 
our people, being a race that delights in anything fascinating 
or even delusive in point of fact, have adopted such sophistry; 
and that it has spread to a great extent and to the demoraliza- 
tion of a great many of our young people. I fear it may continue 
to do evil to the cause of the civilization of the negro of 
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the South. 

I am proud that the time has come for the giving of 
attention to this evil, and hope that it may be rooted out 
ere long, by our energy and advice with the aid of our friends 
and God. 

I am glad that I haven't had the chance to know as much 
of the Conjuring Doctors as many of the students, for it seems 
to have enchanted them to some extent. I take warning not 
to trifle with such principles but to "strive to overcome 
evil with good." 

The ceremonies and tricks of these conjurers and Conjure 
Doctors are often different. They effect the cure of their 
patients mostly by the use of roots, snakes, scorpion, lizard, 
&c., which they usually keep with them. 

My idea of such action is that it is an absurd super- 
stitious folly that should speedily be rooted out. 


I will tell you what I have heard about it, and know to be 
the truth. I can't say that I believe it, for I do not. I 
have seen enough to convince me that such things can be done. 
For instance, an old woman was walking along one day, I went 
by her and spoke to her. I don't know her name. She did look 
sO queer; you can always tell them when you see them, for 
they always have red eyes. I don't believe you can find one 
who has not red eyes. So a young girl and boy passed her, 

and they laughed at her; she turned around and said to the 
young girl, "you will be in the work-house before this time 
two weeks for stealing." The girl was a good, virtuous, honest 
girl, respected by everybody that knew her. Sure enough, 
before two weeks had passed, we saw her name in the papers 
for stealing, and that she had been sentenced to three years’ 
imprisonment. To the young man the conjurer said, "Your head 
will be turned around and you shall crawl on the earth like 

a snake before you die, and that won't be long." I will tell 
you how she did this. I stood there and saw her do this myself. 
She spit on the ground, and then crossed it, and all came 

to pass just as she said it would. Then I have seen people 
that have been conjured. Some get over it, and others just 
linger and waste away, and when they get that notion in their 
heads that they are hurt, you can't beat into their minds 
that they are not; they will never rest until they have sent 
for an old man or woman, as we call them, "Conjure Doctors." 
And then they sit dow and tell them, "You are poisoned, and 
I will put it back on the one that hurt you, if you will pay 
me so much money," and then they go to work and fix all kinds 
of tea, and give the person four or five bottles of medicine 
to take at different hours in the day. Really, I think that 
the tea and other medicine that these conjure doctors give 
the people, help to make them sick, and they keep taking it 
without feeling better, only getting worse all the time from 
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the effects of drinking all kinds of root tea. I had an aunt 
that said she was conjured, and she told us what for, and grandma 
paid an old woman $25 to cure her. She had been sick for a 
whole year; she could walk only on crutches. This old woman 
gave her something to rub her limbs with every night and 
morning. After she had used this medicine by her directions 
for a month or so, she got so she could walk across the roon, 
and then out of doors, and she has been walking every day 
since. She took out of her right arm a spool of thread, and 
out of her leg a lizard. This is the truth, what I saw with 
my own eyes. Then a dear friend of mine was sick; her parents 
had all the doctors come to see her, and spent money on her 
in every way possible, but instead of her getting better, 

she would get worse; so one day her brother said he believed 
she was hurt, and that he was going to a conjure doctor to 
ask him to come and see her. Well, sure enough, he did bring 
him home with him that night. I remember the night just as 
well! I went up to see her; there we sat talking about different 
things; in came her brother and this man. Her brother said, 
"IT will make you all acquainted with the Rev. Mr. H." I can 
see him now, for we did laugh at him. He had his hair braided 
like a woman, and rings in his ears. He went to work, and 
told enough to set one sick person crazy. Then he said, if 
you come and go with me, I will dig up what they put dow 

for her; her brother went with him, and he dug up a bottle 
that had all kinds of things in it, flies, bugs, lizards and 
lots of green looking things, and one large frog. After he had 
explained it to those who were there, he took it, spit in 

his hand and rubbed it over the bottle, and told her brother 
to put it in running water, and that it would make those who 
had hurt her wonder about it and be troubled about it why 

it did no harm. Well, she did get better after a long time. 

I can't say she was hurt; she herself did not believe it, 

but like a good child she obeyed her parents and took the 
medicine. When I left home she was in good health, and I have 
heard from her since and she is still in good health. They 
have a way to fix you to make you love any one when you don't 
want to. I knew a woman who loved a man at home, and this 
man used to treat her very coolly. So she said he intended 
to have him, if money would get him, so she went to an old 
woman and told her about this man, and how she loved him, 

and that she would pay her any amount of money to fix him 

in a way to make him love her. So this old woman told her 

to bring her one of her own underskirts that she could let 

it be buried in a place where he could step over it, and she 
had a lock of his hair; so she did have it put just where 

he would step over it, and he commenced to love her after 

a month or so. He got so he could not stay away from her, 

and they were married just before I left home. Then there is 
another thing that the people believe in, our poor ignorant 
race, and that is witch riding. When they can't sleep at night 
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they imagine that something heavy is on their bed, then they 
will go to work and say, "Such a one would not let me rest 
last night: she came in shape of a cat"~-or some other name 
they will have it. I heard an old woman tell this story; she 
said it was the truth. I will tell it to you just as she told 
it to us. She said that in slavery time they had an old cook, 
they were all slaves for one family, and this old cook was 
so mean they could hardly get along with her, and she could 
speak to her mistress any way she wanted to, when others would 
be whipped for so doing. One day, one of the servants said 
something to her, and she replied "You shan't sleep any to- 
night!" After they had all gone up stairs, about nine o'clock, 
this old woman came out of her room. She was in such a hurry 
to leave that she forget to fix her things in her room, and 
she left her door open. They always go out through the chimney, 
so as to go over the top of the house. So when she had gone, 
they went into her room to see what she did before going. 
They found her skin on the hearth where she had skinned herself, 
so she could be limber. They took it and filled it with salt 
and pepper, so when she came home she could not get in her 
skin, because it burnt her, so she had to get in bed and stay 
there. Next morning, when her mistress went into the room 
to see her, it frightened her so to see her in that condition 
that she sent for the master. He asked her about it and she 
had to tell him. So they tarred and feathered her and burnt 
her to death. This is all I have to tell you about. You can 
judge from this how ignorant they are to believe in such things. 
A. 


LETTER AND EDITORIAL REPLY 


Mr. Editor: 
If you cannot find space for the insertion of the within 
article, please return it, and oblige, 
Respectfully, 
W. I. LEWIS. 


We willingly find room for Mr. Lewis whose good work as a teacher 
in Spartansburg has been noticed in a recent number of the Southern 
Workman. We believe that he honestly desires to serve his people 
in the best way, and, therefore, only ask his candid and grave 
attention, and that of those who may share his feelings, to a review 
of the subject which so vitally concerns his race. 
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TO THE HAMPTON GRADUATES. 


FELLOW WORKERS :—— 

Through the kindness of some friends, the Southern Workman 
is forwarded to me monthly. That the Workman is a noble achieve- 
ment devoted to a good cause, I cheerfully acknowledge. I 
am somewhat forced to call your attention to the April number 
of the Workman, to the articles contained therein on "Conjuring 
and Witching." I think the greatest end for you, and all others 
similarly allied and engaged, is to accomplish the elevation 
of the masses of our people, who have been going without many 
of the advantages of proper training. Now, to do this effec- 
tually, does it add anything to give an exhibition of their 
depravities, and that when you have to acknowledge that you 
are blinded by the same deathly cloud of superstition and 
ignorance? I must say that I fail to see what is gained by 
your repeating this dark legend of a by-gone day. 

Experience teaches that unless we are reminded of excel- 
lencies, we will ourselves hardly become excellent. Besides, 

I do not think you will find a very considerable degree of 
gratitude on the part of many of your readers for such publi- 
cations. If you are in possession of facts concerning the 
condition of our people, facts that are elevating, facts that 
will inspire even the humblest, then write them and let the 
world read them. The association of ideas that follow such 
Statements as these under question, do not cause you, nor 

any of us, to picture to our imaginations much of that necessary 
pride of race which never has failed to "tell" in all ages. 

I mean to say that I hope you will secure so enlarged 
a view of the advancement of our people that the world will 
not have to shriek again, because so ghastly a scene is 
presented by your hands. You will find it best, in many 
instances, to omit the mentioning of such things. Our days 
of childhood are (if not, they should be) fast taking their 
flight, and the advent of manhood is at hand. 





Fraternally, 
SPARTANSBURG, S.C. W. I. LEWIS. 


Mr. Lewis's own letter furnishes the key to its answer. He says, 
"Our days of childhood are (if not, they should be) fast taking their 
flight." 

"If not, they should be!"—-there is the whole in a nutshell. 

If a height of ignorance and deadly superstition still rests upon 

the race, holding it down to a state of helpless childhood, or, worse 
far, a manhood crippled, dwarfed and dangerous, soon to sink into 

age and death, then, indeed, it should be the chief concern and effort 
of every more fortunate individual of the race not to hide the foul 
burden, but to lift it. A quick sensitiveness:to the shame of exposure 
is natural and far more healthful than total indifference is, but 

that is not a sufficient reason for concealment. The tenderest heart 
in the world is that of the good surgeon, who risks his own life 
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often in the cause of suffering humanity. Would a truer sympathy 
stop his knife at the remonstrance of quivering nerves, before the 
bullet was reached or the cancer cut out? Nothing can be meaner than 
to call public attention to defects that cannot be remedied, or to 
linger over those that have been remedied. Mr. Lewis certainly will 
not allow that superstition cannot ever be eradicated from the minds 
of colored people. Whether it has passed away or not, let the letters 
in this issue from our graduates at present engaged in struggling 
with it answer. They do not repeat the legends of a by-gone day. 

It is never pleasant to hear of one's faults, but it may be very 
useful. And when the error in question is one wide-spread and sapping 
the very life of a people, when its deadly effects are visible to 
the world in the decay of another nation, it is time for every man 
who loves his people to lay aside sensitive feelings and go to work 
with all the aid he can get. And the first step of all is to make 
known the true state of the case. When a general begins a campaign, 
the first point is to get a true map of the country, and spy out 

all the enemy's forces and know the strength of every battery. It 

is not the beauty of his banners and his martial music that will 

win the victory, but knowledge of the work before him, and hard 
fighting. If the colored people want sympathy and aid from their 
white friends who cannot all go South to see their condition for 
themselves, it is to their interest to make known the real nature 
and extent of their needs, and show that those who have risen them- 
selves understand these needs and are trying to meet them. It is 
equally important that the young teachers who go out single-handed 
to their great work should go fully forewarned and forearmed. To 
them we say again and again: You cannot be the friends your people 
need, unless you are brave enough to tell them their faults, and 
work, not for their thanks, but for their good. 

We have answered Mr. Lewis's letter thus at length because we 
believe in his honesty, though had he given more thoughtful attention 
to the editorials introducing, and relating to, the letters on 
Conjuration, in the last Workman, he would have found his answer 
there. His letter is, no doubt, representative of the feelings of 
many, and this is another reason for replying to it with care. It 
is human nature indeed to prefer to be told how good and wise we 
are,--it takes a certain amount of grace or experience to be willing 
to hear also how bad or foolish we are. Less frankly, perhaps, but 
as anxiously, until we learn a deeper lesson of our needs, we all 
ask for praise and shrink from blame or ridicule. No great wrong 
or folly of mankind has ever been got rid of without public exposure, 
yet none has ever been exposed without a pained outcry for concealment. 
The nobler "prayer of Ajax was for light--to see his foeman's face." 
If we want not the flattery, but the true respect of the world, and, 
better still, our own self-respect, and to be worthy of it, let us not 
be afraid to face our own faults and follies, to drag them into the 
light where they will show for what they really are. 

There is nothing wrong, indeed, in the desire for approval, and 
without it there would be less use in blame. The Southern Workman 
is always glad to give praise where it belongs and call attention 
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to progress. No number goes out without its record of the faithful 
work of brave young laborers in the field. It is but two or three 
months ago that Mr. Lewis's own prosperous work was described and 

a request made for other reports of the kind, and the very paper 
which hurt his feelings contained the first of a series of papers 

to be published from time to time upon "Eminent Colored Persons." 

But there is a lesson in the very old story of the artist who deliber- 
ately dashed his brush across his pupil's most successful picture, 
because he found that contemplating his own excellencies was putting 

a stop to the young man's work and improvement. 


EXCERPT OF A LETTER FROM A HAMPTON GRADUATE 


Great Bridge, Norfolk Co., Va. 
Jan. 11, 1878 


Dear Teacher: 

e e e The times seem to be hard everywhere this winter, 
though I have not seen very much of it. These people plead 
that they are very poor, but when it comes to the truth, they 
are just as able to do when they are a mind to do, as the 
next one of our race that has any standing at all. I am very 
sorry to say, it is this old time religion that keeps the 
poor colored people back, and Conjuration, for the people 
are full of it. 

There is a colored man who lives about one hundred and 
fifty yards from my school. Several of my pupils have to pass 
his yard on their way to school. One day, a little girl about 
ten years old, had a little stick, and, in running, made some 
cross-marks in the sand. He saw her making these marks. 

He ran out with a handful of salt and something else and threw 
it over these marks. In ten minutes I saw him making for me. 
He asked for "Ellen." I called her to him. He said, "What 

did you put in the road to cripple me and my folks?" The child 
said, "I didn't put nothing there. I only was running, sir." 

The child could not satisfy him, but then she gave him 
as much satisfaction as I could give. He went a half-mile 
after the little girl's mother, and made her come and look 
at the marks. Had it not been for me, the child's mother would 
have whipped her ... . 

Je 


ABOUT THE CONJURING DOCTORS 


I am acquainted with four or five Doctors, who maintain their living 
by going about the country with a good many bottles and roots of 
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different kinds. Among them was one that most of the people believed 
in, they thought he could cure any kind of disease. I heard of this 
Doctor's asking a man how was his health, the man replied, "I don't 
feel very well." The Doctor told him that he didn't look well and 
he had better get some one to work on him; "you are conjured," says 
the Doctor, "and for a small sum of money I will cure you." The man 
became very sick after the Doctor told him he was conjured, and the 
man told him if he would cure him he would pay him any reasonable 
price. The Doctor visited him two or three times; then the man was 
well again. 

Shortly after that, I met a man that I was very well acquainted 
with, I asked him where he was going in such a hurry. He replied, 
"I am going after the Doctor, some one has conjured my daughter." 
He went to the Doctor's house and asked him to go home with hin, 
saying, "I have a very serious trouble at home. Someone has conjured 
my daughter." "That's all right," says the Doctor, "now, if you will 
agree to pay me my price, I will cure your daughter." The man agreed 
to pay whatever the Doctor thought was reasonable. I met the man 
afterwards, and he seemed to be very happy; he told me that every 
thing would be right now. The Doctor said, "Things always are right 
where I go." The Doctor told the girl that she had snakes in her. 
The poor girl looked as if she would die on hearing this. He fooled 
around her till at last he got a large snake from somewhere and showed 
it to the family. They all seemed very frightened. Indeed, they 
worshiped him as if he were a Priest. I used to believe in conjuring 
when I was quite small, but since I have seen so many people believing 
that they were conjured when they were well, I do not believe that 
it is anything. I told a person once that I did not believe in conjure 
doctors. He replied, "you will believe some time, if you live to 
be conjured." A man that lived a little way from my home was disliked 
by one of those doctors, andthe doctor told him that if he did not 
do better than he had been doing, he would make him see a great deal 
of trouble. "Make me see it if you like," says the man. The Doctor 
thought he could frighten him to death, so he went to work. He saw 
the man coming down the road, and began fixing something in the road 
to frighten him. The man went up to the spot. He saw several roots 
and snakes’ heads together. He said to the Doctor, "what have you 
got here, sir?" "Nothing," said the Doctor. "I know better," said 
the man, "you have got something here, and you put it here for me. 
I have tried that trick myself, and know all about it. I am going 
to have you presented, not more than that, I can climb a conjure 
mountain, and pull a conjure wagon, I can ride a conjure mule." The 
Doctor was very much frightened, and told the man that he couldn't 
do anything, and that if he would not report him, he would be his 
friend always. The man didn't report him; after that they were friends. 
One of these Drs. got angry with a woman and told her she should 
not have any more health. He went to the spring that she used the 
water from. The woman saw him there, and every time she drank any 
of the water from that spring she would get sick; as long as she 
would get water from other places, she would be well. The water would 
not make any one sick but her. I didn't believe that he did anything 
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to the water, she was afraid that it was something in the water for 
her, she said if she drank any more water from that spring, she would 
die; and she didn't drink any more. It got so bad with the people, 
that every time a person happened to be sick, the people would say 
that they were conjured, and if any one died, they would say that 
some conjure Dr. had conjured them. It is true that the doctors did 
a great deal of harm, but they did not do as much harm as the people 
think they did. The doctors used to do a great deal of talking and 
frighten the people. I didn't believe many of them were conjured. 
A man, taken very sick, a little way from my home, sent for one of 
these doctors to come and cure him; he believed that he was conjured 
by another doctor. The Dr. went to see the man, and boiled up several 
roots and herbs, and gave it to the man to drink; the man drank it 
and soon turned over in his bed and died. 

W. 


These doctors are common among the colored people of the South. 
They claim to have power superior to that of anybody else. One of 
their great arts, which they claim to have found, is the use of roots, 
plants, and other peculiar and strange things. 

Many of them seem to think that they have a calling from God 
to be doctors among the people. But generally, I believe, they put 
their calling to a bad use, for I do not think I ever heard of a 
person being conjured into religion, but it is always said that some 
one has been conjured in their leg or foot, or that some part of 
the body has been disabled by some conjurer. So I do not think there 
is any proof that it is a calling from God. 

But the general idea of the people is, that these men have the 
power to do just what they have a mind to, with almost anybody. I 
could relate instance after instance in which it would seem as though 
God must have had something to do with it. There is one of which 
I am now thinking which I will relate to you. 

I once knew a family, which, for colored people, was well-to- 
do. In this family there was a beautiful young girl. I think she 
was as handsome a girl as I have ever seen. Her hair was long and 
black; her complexion was of a dark brown; her carriage was erect 
and graceful. 

Now there were five young men trying to win her heart. One of 
them was a dear friend of mine, and he would tell me almost everything 
he knew. Fearing that he would be beaten in the attempt to win this 
girl, he went and hired one of these doctors. The Doctor told him 
that he would do it for $25; so my friend borrowed $10 of myself, 
and with fifteen he himself had, he paid the debt, and the doctor 
went to work. 

The first thing he did was to give him a bottle which contained 
roots, pieces of snake-skin, and many other different things. He 
told him to put it down somewhere so she could walk over it, but 
to be sure to cover it so it could not be seen. The Doctor being 
on good terms with this family, in a day or two called on this girl, 
and in his conversation with her, he told her, that he thought she 
had better have my friend. He also told her father that the best 
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thing he could do for his daughter was to advise her to have this 
young man. 

After a day or two the young lady went to a ball, and being a 
good dancer, she danced a great deal. In the last set she twisted 
her ankle a little, but did not feel it much until the next morning. 
The first thought was, of course, that she had been conjured. They 
sent for this same doctor who had given her the advice about my 
friend. 

He told her she had been poisoned by an old man who lived twenty 
miles away, and that it would be worse at night than it was during 
the day, which proved to be true. 

So he kept her for some time in this way. Finally he told her 
if she would have this young man, her ankle would get well. She 
consented and her ankle began to mend. 

Having related this incident to you, I will give you a few of 
my own ideas in regard to the matter, and leave you to judge how 
much power the conjurer had over the mind of the young lady. 

Imagination among most people is a great power, and I think its 
power among the colored people is greater than it is in any other 
race of people. It is a common thing for them to report things as 
facts which, when found out, are nothing but imaginations. Ignorance 
is, without doubt, at the bottom of all this; and I, as one of this 
race of people, hope that the day will soon come when these wretched 
doctors, so called, will cease to sway their sceptre over our 
people--that sceptre which has deprived many of their fellow-beings 
of life, health and prosperity. 

Cx 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Lynchburg, July, 4th, 1878 
Genl. S. C. Armstrong——Dear Sir: 

Your articles on superstition among the colored people, 
several months ago, interested me very much, and I have wished 
ever since to write you on the subject, but have been in various 
ways prevented. 

I am so glad you called attention to this subject of 
“conjuring,” for it is an important one and needs watching. 

In slavery days, we heard little or nothing of it in Virginia, 
where there were comparatively few negroes. My husband, who 
lived in what natives know as "Old Virginia," says there was 
always a great deal of superstition among the slaves of this 
section, but it was held in check by their owners, who always 
forbid the discussion of such subjects, and by the laws which 
prevented the assembling of negroes in large gatherings, except 
for religious worship, even that being restricted. Now there 

is no check of that kind and the belief of the more ignorant 
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colored people in "conjuring, witches, &c," is astonishing. 

It is evidently a legacy handed down to them from their savage 
ancestors, and I sometimes think such ideas are growing with 
them, in spite of their chances for education. Among the negroes 
around us, I never hear of natural causes being assigned for 

the sickness and death of colored people, "he was haunted," 
"somebody done tricked her," "something was done to dat chile," 
accompanied with a mysterious shake of the head is always 

the answer when enquiries are made as to maladies. They have 
great faith in conjure doctors, and sometimes spiteful people 
who wish to injure another will accuse the person disliked, 

of being a conjurer. I attribute the strength of this super- 
stition to their ignorance, and also to the exclusion of negroes 
from the religious services of white people. Most of their 
preachers in this region are nearly as ignorant and supersti- 
tious as their flocks, and as the church represents all their 
ideas of public meeting, and their whole social system turns 
upon it, they talk freely at their religious gatherings of 
"tricking" and "conjuring" and tell marvellous tales of the 
power of those endowed with supernatural gifts. 

I think it is very unfortunate that the races are thus 
separated in religion, but trust that this, like other pre- 
judices will give way to the spirit of tolerance fast spreading 
in our land. The point of difficulty now seems to be that 
the white people are not willing to admit negroes to their 
churches unless they will sit in the galleries, and as this 
was a custom of slavery, they abhor it like other usages of 
those evil days. As a specimen of negro faith in witchcraft, 

I mention the case of a little colored boy sent to the peni- 
tentiary from Rockingham County, last month for attempting 

to poison the family of his employer. A professed conjurer 

or witch woman was called in by the prosecution to induce 

the child to confess; and when the old dame informed the urchin 
that he had better tell her the whole truth, as she could 

find it all out by working signs and consulting the stars 

and it would be bad for him if he deceived her, the terrified 
child told her the whole story, which other points in the 
testimony corroborated. He had been driven to the crime by 

the threats of a woman who disliked his employer. I do not 
think, however, that negroes are more superstitious than other 
ignorant people. In Rockingham County, where there is a great 
deal of illiteracy among the white people the belief in con- 
jurers is astonishing, and is not confined to the lowest class. 
I have known very respectable Germans to employ a “conjure 
doctor,” to cure a child of hip-disease; and in the trial 

of Mrs. Lawson, some months ago, for the murder of her husband, 
it was proved that the woman offered a "witchwoman" fifty 
dollars to put a "spell" on her husband which would kill him. 

In 1869 or '70, one Dr. Van Anten, came to Harrisonburg, 
Rockingham County, and advertised to cure all diseases by 
pronouncing certain words over the patient. Crowds of white 
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and colored people thronged the Doctor's office, and among 

them a white woman, bent double with rheumatism, who had not 

walked for eighteen years. She was carried in a chair by her 

husband and some friends, and, at the Professor's orders, 

every one left the room but himself and the patient. A few 

moments later, a loud shriek was heard and the woman rushed 

out of the room passed her astonished husband and went with 

swift steps to her lodging house several squares distant. 

The joy of the poor man was unbounded, he cheerfully paid 

the Doctor's fees, harnessed his horse, and his wife having 

entered the wagon without assistance, the happy couple 

returned to their little home, so long the abode of sickness 

and pain. Their joy was short lived, however, the woman quickly 

relapsed and in a day or two was the same wretched cripple 

as before she was charmed. The only explanation of the singular 

affair was that she thought the man had frightened her into 

moving. He made the room dark, then pronounced words over 

her, standing before, pawing the air and making fearful gestures, 

he suddenly sprang at her and bade her sternly "arise and 

walk.'"' The sequel was sad enough, for the husband, broken 

in spirit by his life of poverty and care, failed entirely 

under this double shock of joy and grief and died within a 

week. The last we heard of the Professor was a rumor of his 

being sent to the penitentiary of some Western state for forgery. 
Yours very truly, 

Orra Langhorne. 


EDITORIAL INTRODUCTION TO THE "DEPARTMENT OF FOLK-LORE AND ETHNOLOGY" 


We print in another colum a circular letter addressed to Hampton 
Graduates, in which a new line of work for and among the colored 
people is mapped out. It has seemed to us for some time that Hampton, 
with its graduates scattered through the South and working in country 
districts among the more ignorant colored people, offers a remarkable 
opportunity for the study of folk-lore and ethnology among the American 
Negroes and should make itself a center for such work. With this 

end in view we have been corresponding lately with prominent men, 
both white and colored, in regard to the opening of such a work here 
in connection with the Southern Workman. Prof. Shaler of Harvard, 
whose article published some years ago in the Atlantic Monthly, on 
Science and the African problem, originally «suggested the idea to 

us, writes: 


Your plan of organizing the abler graduates of the Hampton 
school into a society to make inquiries concerning the condition 
of the American African is interesting, and I think worth a 
careful trial. You will doubtless gather much chaff, but there 
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will be some good grain. 

I advise you to consult concerning folk-lore and kindred 
matters, Col. Thos. Wentworth Higginson and Mr. Wm. W. Newell 
of Cambridge, Mass. For matters relating to the physical condi- 
tion of the people please write to my colleague Dr. D. A. 
Sargent, Director of the Hemenway Gymnasium, Cambridge. I 
will see these gentlemen and solicit their aid for you in 
your good work. 

I note at the moment one or two lines of inquiry which 
you might seek to make. 

First: Are there any survivors of the later importations 

f blacks from Africa? if so, where are they? Can their children, 
of pure blood be identified? 

Second: What proportion of the colored people in particular 
settlements, the numbers being in each case given, are of 
mixed blood? 

Third: Are there any families among the Negroes character- 
ized by straight hair along with a normally dark skin? I suspect 
the existence of some Arab blood among our Negroes, and would 
like to have evidence on this point. After your inquiries 
have begun, and we see the nature of the communications that 
you receive, I shall be glad further to confer with you. 

With best wishes believe me very truly yours. 

N. S. SHALER. 


Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson, in reply to our letter explaining 
the plan, writes as follows: 


The suggestion is valuable, not merely for the sake of 
knowledge to be gained, but as giving your pupils a place 
among scientific students and thereby enlarging their lives 
and dignifying their position. It is also good as coming from 
Prof. Shaler, who is known as a scientist and not as an ami 
des nois. 

In my regiment there was a phrase 'Lulla nigger talk‘ 
referring doubtless to Angola and there was a word my'o for 
the river of death in one of their hymns, which was probably 
African. I have often wished I had had time to follow such 
Matters more when with them, 


Mr. W. W. Newell, Secretary of the American Folk-Lore Society, 
writes: 


Your plan is one which will receive all possible aid 
and support from our Society. It is especially our desire 
to aid in preserving Southern folk-lore. 

The matter you desire to obtain may be printed in the 
Southern Workman, but I think you ought to be assisted by 
some persons acquainted with the matter. Perhaps you might 
desire to send the material collected here for examination, 
and perhaps part of it could best appear in the Journal of 
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American Folk-lore, where it would meet the eye of European 
as well as American students. 

Perhaps you might entertain the idea of establishing 
a branch of the American Folk-lore Society in Virginia, to 
co-operate with that in Louisiana and one about to be estab- 
lished, I hope, in Texas. 


These are some of the letters of aid, approval, and encouragement 
received from whites at the North, but all these would have been 
of no use, if the plan had not already received the hearty approval 
of some of our own graduates. To them we went before laying the plan 
before any outsiders and from them we received promise of aid when 
the work should be inaugurated. We have, besides consulting with 
resident and visiting graduates and obtaining from them many helpful 
suggestions, written to some prominent colored people. 

From Mr. Booker T. Washington, to whom we wrote asking for the 
co-operation of his graduates with our own, a hasty note written 
just on the eve of his departure on a Northern campaign contains 
the following words: 


I can only say that I approve heartily of the plan and 
trust that it can be carried out successfully. We shall be 
glad to do anything in our power to assist you and our grad- 
uates will also do what they can. On my return from the North, 
if it be not too late, I will write you more fully regarding 
the matter. 


Rev. Wm. V. Tunnell, of King Hall, Washington, D.C., endorses 
the plan thus: 


I have read your note with great interest and will say 
unhesitatingly that its contents met with my heartiest approval. 
Surely a most interesting volume could be gathered of the 
traditions, proverbs, sayings, superstitions and folk-lore 
of the American Negro, and as you suggest, unless this is 
done immediately--i.e. before the present generation of Negroes 
pass from the stage, the opportunity will be lost forever. 
Whatever is done, then, must be done quickly. 

You can rely upon my doing all that is possible to me 
in my limited sphere to aid you in such accumulation, not 
only by collecting what I can, but by enlisting the sympathy 
and co-operation of my friends, many of whom are in possession 
of, or are accessible to, such data. 

Hoping that the issue may be a substantial contribution 
to our literature, believe me, 

Yours very truly, 
WILLIAM V. TUNNELL. 


With this encouragement from leading men of both races we have 
decided to open in the Southern Workman a Department of Folk-Lore 
and Ethnology, where we shall print, from month tomonth, reports 
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from observers in the field. Our graduates resident at the school 
have already formed a Folk-Lore Society among themselves, and we 
hope that other local societies will be formed in correspondence 
with the Workman. Then, when the time comes, we hope to follow out 
Mr. Newell's suggestion and form them all into a Negro Branch of 
the American Folk-Lore Society. Whether our plan works successfully 
or not, readers of the Workman will discover, as they look in the 
Folk-Lore corner from month to month. If any readers desire extra 
copies of the circular letter for distribution, they can be obtained 
on application to A. M. Bacon, Southern Workman Office, Hampton, 
Va. 


FOLK-LORE AND ETHNOLOGY 
CIRCULAR LETTER 


To Graduates of the Hampton Normal School and others who may be 
interested. 


Dear Friends: 

The American Negroes are rising so rapidly from the con- 
dition of ignorance and poverty in which slavery left then, 
to a position among the cultivated and civilized people of 
the earth, that the time seems not far distant when they shall 
have cast off their past entirely, and stand an anomaly among 
civilized races, as a people having no distinct traditions, 
beliefs or ideas from which a history of their growth may 
be traced. If within the next few years care is not taken 
to collect and preserve all traditions and customs peculiar 
to the Negroes, there will be little to reward the search 
of the future historian who would trace the history of the 
African continent through the years of slavery to the position 
which they will hold a few generations hence. Even now the 
children are growing up with little knowledge of what their 
ancestors have thought, or felt, or suffered. The common- 
school system with its teachings is eradicating the old and 
planting the seeds of the new, and the transition period is 
likely to be a short one. The old people, however, still have 
their thoughts on the past, and believe and think and do much 
as they have for generations. From them and from the younger 
ones whose thoughts have been moulded by them in regions where 
the school is, as yet, imperfectly established, much may be 
gathered that will, when put together and printed, be of great 
value as material for history and ethnology. 

But, if this material is to be obtained, it must be 
gathered soon and by many intelligent observers stationed 
in different places. It must be done by observers who enter 
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into the homes and lives of the more ignorant colored people and 
who see in their beliefs and customs no occasion for scorn, 

or contempt, or laughter, but only the showing forth of the 
first child-like, but still reasoning philosophy of a race, 
reaching after some interpretation of its surroundings and 

its antecedents. To such observers, every custom, belief or 
superstition, foolish and empty to others, will be of value 

and will be worth careful preservation. The work cannot be 

done by white people, much as many of them would enjoy the 
opportunity of doing it, but must be done by the intelligent 

and educated colored people who are at work all through the 
South among the more ignorant of their own race, teaching, 
preaching, practising medicine, carrying on business of any kind 
that brings them into close contact with the simple, old-time 
ways of their own people. We want to get all such persons 
interested in this work, and to get them to note dow their obser- 
vations along certain lines and send them in to the Editor of the 
Southern Workman. We hope sooner or later to join all such 
contributors together into a Folk-Lore Society and to make 

our work of value to the whole world, but our beginning will 

be in a corner of the Southern Workman and we have liberty 

to establish there a department of Folk-lore and Ethnology. 

Notes and observations on any or all of the following 
subjects will be welcomed. 

1. Folk-tales--The animal tales about Brer. Fox and 
Brer. Rabbit and the others have been well told by many white 
writers as taken down from the lips of Negroes. Some of them 
have been already traced back to Africa; many are found 
existing, with slight variations among Negroes and Indians 
of South as well as North America. These, with other stories 
relating to deluges, the colors of different races and natural 
phenomena of various kinds, form an important body of Negro 
mythology. Any additions to those already written out and 
printed, or other variations on those already obtained would 
be of great value. 

2. Customs, especially in connection with birth, marriage 
and death, that are different from those of the whites. Old 
customs cling longest about such occasions. The old nurse, 
who first takes the little baby in her arms, has great store 
of old-fashioned learning about what to do and what not to 
do, to start the child auspiciously upon the voyage of life. 
The bride receives many warnings and injunctions upon passing 
through the gates of matrimony, and the customs that follow 
death and burial tend to change but little from age to age. 
What was once regarded as an honor to the dead, or a propitia- 
tion of his spirit, must not be neglected lest the dead seem 
dishonored, or the spirit-—-about which we know so little after 
all—wander forlorn and lonely, or work us ill because we 
failed to do some little thing that was needful for its rest. 
And so the old ways linger on about those events of our lives, 
and through them we may trace back the thoughts and beliefs 
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of our ancestors for generations. 

3. Traditions of ancestry in Africa, or of transporta- 
tion to America. Rev. Dr. Crummell, in his eulogy of Henry 
Highland Garnett, says of that great man, "He was born in 
slavery. His father before him was born in the same condition. 
His grandfather, however, was born a free man in Africa. He 
was a Mandingo chieftain and warrior, and, having been taken 
prisoner in a tribal fight, was sold to slave traders, and 
then brought as a slave to America." If this tradition was 
preserved for three generations, may there not be others that 
have been handed from father to son, or from mother to daughter 
through longer descents? The slavery system as it existed 
in the United States tended to obscure pedigrees and blot 
them out entirely by its brutal breaking up of all family 
ties, but even if only here and there such traditions are 
still found, they are worth preserving as tending to throw 
light upon the derivation of the American Negroes. 

4. African words surviving in speech or song. Here and 
there some African word has crept into common use, as goober 
for peanut, which is manifestly the same as n'gooba, the 
universal African designation for the same article of food. 
Are there not other words less common which are African? Do 
not children sing songs, or count out in their games with 
words which we may have taken for nonsense, but which really 
form links in the chain that connects the American with the 
African Negro? Do not the old people when they tell stories 
use expressions that are not English and that you have passed 
over as nonsense? Are there songs sung by the fireside, at 
the camp-meeting, or at work, or play, that contain words, 
apparently nonsensical, that make a refrain or chorus? If 
there are, note them down, spelling them so as to give as 
nearly their exact sound as possible and send them in with 
a note of how they are used. 

5. Ceremonies and superstitions——-Under this head may 
be included all beliefs in regard to the influence of the 
moon or other heavenly bodies; superstitions in regard to 
animals of various kinds and their powers for good or evil, 
as well as all ideas about the medical or magical properties 
of different plants or stones. Here also may be noted all 
that can be learned about beliefs in ghosts, witches, hags, 
and how to overcome supernatural influences. How to cork up 
a hag in a bottle so that she cannot disturb your slumbers, 
how to keep her at work all night threading the meshes of 
a sifter hung up in the doorway and so escape her influence, 
how to detect or avoid conjuring, or magic in any form, how 
to escape the bad luck that must come if you turn back to 
get something you have forgotten, or if a crow flies over 
the house, or if your eye twitches, or if any of the thousand 
and one things occur which, in the minds of the ignorant and 
superstitious, will bring bad luck if the right thing is not 
done at once to avert the evil influence, 
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6. Proverbs and sayings-—-From the time of King Solomon 
until now there have always been embodied in proverbs many 
bits of sound wisdom that show the philosophy of the common 
people. The form that the proverbs and sayings take depends 
largely upon the habits and modes of thought of the people 
who make them. Thus a collection of the proverbs of any people 
shows their race characteristics and the circumstances of 
life which surround them. Joel Chandler Harris in his "Uncle 
Remus's Songs and Sayings" has given a series of Plantation 
Proverbs that show the quaint humor, the real philosophy and 
the homely surroundings of the plantation Negroes. A few 
specimens from his list may call attention to what we mean. 
"Better de gravy dan no grease 'tall." "Tattlin' ‘oman can't 
make de bread rise." “Mighty po’ bee dat don't make mo’ honey 
dan’ he want." "Rooster make mo’ racket dan de hin w'at lay 
de aig." In Mr. Harris's book the Georgia Negro dialect is 
carefully preserved, but that is not necessary for our work, 
though adding to its value where it can be done well. 

7. Songs, words or music or both. The Hampton School 
has been at some pains to note down and preserve many of the 
"spirituals" which are probably the best expression so far 
attained of the religious and musical feeling of the race, 
but there are innumerable songs of other kinds which have 
never been taken down here. One of the earliest methods of 
recording and preserving historical or other knowledge is 
through the medium of rhythmic and musical utterance. The 
Illiad of Homer, the great historical psalms of the Hebrew 
poets, the Norse sagas, the Scotch, English and Spanish ballads 
were but the histories of the various races moulded into forms 
in which they could be sung and remembered by the people. 

In the absence of written records, or of a general knowledge 
of the art of reading, songs are the ordinary vehicle of 
popular knowledge. A few years ago, I was listening to the 
singing of some of our night students. The song was new to 
me, and at first seemed to consist mainly of dates, but I 
found as it went along and interpreted itself that it was 

a long and fully detailed account of the Charleston earthquake, 
in which the events of successive days were enumerated, the 
year being repeated with great fervency again and again in 
the chorus. Are there not other songs of a similar character 
that take up older events? Are there not old war songs that 
would be of permanent value? Are there not songs that take 

up the condition and events of slavery from other than the 
religious side? Are there any songs that go back to Africa, 
or the conditions of life there? What are your people singing 
about—for they are always singing——-at their work or their 
play, by the fireside, or in social gatherings? Find out and 
write it down, for there must be much of their real life and 
thought in these as yet uncollected and unwritten songs. 

There are many other lines along which observation would 
be of value for the purpose of gaining a thorough knowledge 
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of the condition-——past and present, of the American Negro. 
Are there any survivors of the later importations from Africa, 
or are there any Negroes who can say today, "My father or my 
mother was a native African?" If there are, talk with then, 
learn of them all they can tell you and note it down. Are 
there any families of Negroes, apparently of pure blood, 
characterized by straight or nearly straight hair? If there 
are, do they account for it in any way? What proportion of 
the colored people in the district where you live are of mixed 
blood? Give the number of pure and mixed blood. What propor- 
tion having white blood have kept any traditions of their 
white and Negro ancestry so that they know the exact proportion 
of white to Negro blood? How many have traditions of Indian 
ancestry? Reports on all these subjects would be in the line 
of ‘our work? 

And now, having shown as fully as is possible within 
the limits here set down what it is that the Hampton School 
desires to do through its graduates and all other intelligent 
Negroes who are interested in the history and origin of their 
own race, we would say, in closing, that we should be glad 
to enter into correspondence with any persons who wish to 
help in this work, and to receive contributions from all who 
have made or who can make, observations along the proposed 
lines of investigation. Correspondence with prominent men 
of both races leads us to believe that we have the possibility 
ahead of us of valuable scientific study, that in this age 
when it is hard to open up a new line of research, or add 
anything to the knowledge of men and manners and beliefs that 
the world already possesses we, if we labor earnestly and 
patiently, may contribute much that shall be of real and 
permanent value in spreading among men the understanding of 
their fellowmen as well as in furnishing material for the 
future historian of the American Negro. Is not this worth 
doing? 

Correspondence in regard to this matter may be addressed 
to Miss A. M. Bacon, Southern Workman Office, Hampton, Va. 


MORE LETTERS CONCERNING THE “FOLK-LORE MOVEMENT" AT HAMPTON 
Since our last issue several pleasant letters have come to us, called 
out by the folk-lore movement. 

From Mr. T. T. Fortune of the N. Y. Age the following response 
has been received. 
Permit me to say that I enter fully and heartily into 


the spirit of your undertaking and shall have pleasure in 
giving you and it all the assistance possible in my sphere 
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of activity. 


From Rev. Alex Crummell, D. D. of Washington, comes the following 
letter. 


You may judge of my interest in your letter from the 
fact that I myself have been endeavoring to secure interest 
in the same subject your letter suggests, in my circle in 
this city. I wished last year to enlist two or three friends 
of mine in the attempt to organize an "African Society" for 
the preservation of traditions, folk-lore, ancestral remem- 
brances, etc., which may have come down from ancestral sources. 
But nothing came of it. The truth is that the dinning of the 
"colonization" cause into the ears of the colored people--the 
iteration of the idle dogma that Africa is THE home of the 
black race in this land; has served to prejudice the race 
against the very name of Africa. And this is a double folly:—— 
the folly of the colonizationists, and the folly of the black 
man; i.e. to forget family ties and his duty to his kin over 
the water. 

I, for my part, give my full adhesion to your plans. 

But I can do but little. The shades of evening are upon me. 
Age is fast relaxing my powers;—I am constantly up as it 
were to my eyelids in work and duty; but what assistance I 
can give I shall gladly render. 

You are right in your reference to the ancestry of my 
dear friend Garnett and I have, myself, distinct remembrances 
of the African (tribal) home of my own father, of which he 
often told me. 

I have the impression that wide and telling information 
will fall into the hands of persons interested in the project 
that you wish to undertake; and I shall look for your circular 
at an early day. 

You give an admirable and orderly list of topics in your 
letter and my impression is that among the class you rely 
upon-——students and graduates, full up to this day, of the 
remembrances of southern homes and parents, you will find 
a larger number of inquiring minds than among a more ambitious 
and pretentious class of our people. 

I wish you great success; and I shall be glad to hear 
from you again. 

Very truly yours, 
ALEX CRUMMELL. 


From Mrs. A. J. Cooper of Washington, author of that able little 
collection of essays entitled "A Voice from the South," comes this 
tribute to Gen. Armstrong's work combined with her approval of our 
new plan. 


Your letter expresses a want that has been in my mind 
for a long time. In the first place the "Hampton idea" is 
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one for which I have long entertained an enthusiastic regard 
and I have been sorry that my fate has not yet given me an 
opportunity of coming in contact with its work. I do not at 
all discourage the higher courses for those who are capable 
among my people, but I am heartily in favor of that broad 
work begun with so much thoroughness at Hampton. You have 
large views of things at Hampton and it must have been a large 
heart that inspired the movement and a wise, well-balanced 
head that conceived and developed the plan. General Armstrong 
is one of our national heroes, and his work is no whit inferior 
because it supplements and rounds off that begun by Lincoln 
and Grant. 

As for your plan for collecting facts that disclose and 
interpret the inner life and customs of the American Negro, 
I believe such a work is calculated to give a stimulus to 
our national literature as characteristic as did the publi- 
cation of Percy's Reliques to the English in the days of Scott 
and Wordsworth. It is what I have long wanted to take part 
in in some way and nothing would give me greater pleasure 
than to become a part of your plan. What you say is true. 
The black man is readily assimilated to his surroundings and 
the original simple and distinct type is in danger of being 
lost or outgrown. To my mind, the worst possibility yet is that 
the so-called educated Negro, under the shadow of this over 
powering Anglo-Saxon civilization, may become ashamed of his 
own distinctive features and aspire only to be an imitator 
of that which can not but impress him as the climax of human 
greatness, and so all originality, all sincerity, all self- 
assertion would be lost to him. What he needs is the inspira- 
tion of knowing that his racial inheritance is of interest 
to others and that when they come to seek his homely songs 
and sayings and doings, it is not to scoff and sneer, but 
to study reverently, as an original type of the Creator's 
handiwork. 





Mr. Geo. W. Cable, whose name in literature occupies so assured 
a position that his approval is of the highest value, sends us the 
following: 


I have just received your paper setting forth your plan 
for the study of Negro folk-lore and ethnology by the graduates 
of Hampton, and I must say to you at once that I consider 
it one of the most valuable plans yet proposed for the devel- 
opment of that literary utterance which I believe to be 
essential for the colored people to secure in order to work 
out a complete Emancipation. It is an attempt to enter into 
literature where literature begins. I believe that anyone 
on reflection will see that it is of grave and serious political 
value for a people whose development must depend so largely 
upon another people more fortunate and advanced, to make them- 
selves interesting in literature. No American can overlook 
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the value this has been and is still to the Indian. If you 
see any way in which I can be of service, I will be glad for 
you to let me know. 
Yours truly, 
GEO. W. CABLE. 


One extremely interesting phase of this new work is that it brings 
the worker into more agreeable contact with the best minds and broadest 
thinkers among the colored people, a contact that is certain to prove 
most helpful and encouraging to one who is interested in the present 
condition and future development of the race. The uniform courtesy 
and appreciative spirit of assurances received from members of the 
Afro-American press will furnish a chapter in itself for some further 
issue of the Workman. Suffice it to say that the Workman offers its 
heartiest thanks to all the editors who have responded so cordially 
to its new departure and will be glad in return to do what it can 
in any direction that they may suggest for the advancement of the 
Negro race. 


FOLK-LORE AND ETHNOLOGY 
FOLK-LORE MEETING 


The Hampton Folk-Lore Society held its first monthly meeting on Monday 
evening, December llth. The subject for observation and discussion 

was "Popular Signs and Superstitions" and each member contributed 

to the general fund of knowledge. Each new sign or superstition brought 
forward called out further comment and reminiscence, and as members 

of the Society came from many different parts of the country the 
observations extended over a considerable geographical area. The 
meeting was a lively and interesting one and promises well for the 
future work of the Society. 

It is difficult to attempt any but the roughest classification 
of the matter brought in, nor will it be possible just yet to trace 
the various superstitions to their sources, European, African, or 
American. Suffice it for the present, that we gather together and 
mass into shape the ideas and beliefs that form the mental background 
of the cabin population of the South. Later, when our work has pro- 
gressed farther and we have better means of study and comparison, 
it will be possible to begin the search after origins and try to 
follow back the many streams that make up the folk-lore of the people, 
to their various beginnings. 

Among the southern Negroes, as among all simple people the world 
over, there are many superstitions about the moon. These are a few 
that were mentioned at the Folk-Lore meeting. 

When looking at the new moon for the first time it is considered 
good luck to see it clearly, with no limbs of trees across its disk. 
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If a man has silver with him when he sees the new moon and shows 
it to the moon, he will have money throughout the entire month. 

Vegetables that grow under the ground must be planted on the 
decrease of the moon--those that grow above ground, on the increase. 
If you kill pork on the decrease of the moon it shrinks in the pot. 

Other times and seasons besides the waxing and waning of the 
moon may be lucky or unluckly, according as they are used. 

It is bad luck to do anything on Friday that you can not finish 
on that day, but it is bad luck to trim the finger nails on any day 
but Friday, except it be the first day of the year or month. 

It is very bad luck to wash clothes on the first Friday of the 
New Year. You wash away a member of your family. 

The jay-bird and the red-bird are said to visit hell on Friday; 
whether this has any connection with the bad luck of that day has 
not yet been discovered by the Folk-Lore Society. 

Saturday is a lucky day. 

In connection with the coming in of the year it was noted that 
it means bad-luck for the year to have a woman or girl to enter your 
house on New Year's day and good luck to have a man or boy. 

It also means bad luck for the year if you stumble on New Year's 
day. 

It is bad luck to have your hair trimmed on the first day of 
March. 

March is believed to be an unlucky month, but the first snow 
in March is good for sore eyes, if taken before the sun has shone 
upon it. 

It is very bad luck to meet a cross eyed person the first thing 
in the morning, or for a man's path to be crossed by a woman first 
thing in the morning. If this occurs on Monday morning the bad luck 
will continue through the week. 

There are popular ways of bringing rain in time of drought. 

If you sweep down the cobwebs in the house it will bring rain, 
or if you hang up a black snake the day he is killed the same result 
will follow. 

Animals of different kinds bring good or bad luck with them. 

It is bad luck to have a hare cross your path. 

If you hear the first whippoorwill of the season when you are 
lying down, it forebodes a fit of sickness. 

If you kill the first snake you meet in the Spring, you will 
prevail over your enemy during the year. It is bad luck to kill a 
cat, but on the other hand it is good luck if a cat follows you, 
especially if the cat be black. 

The howling of a dog or the lowing of a cow with no apparent 
cause are signs of death. A bird flying in at the door or window 
is a sign of death in the house, and if it flies over the head of 
anyone, of the death of that person. 

If you catch a butterfly and bite off his head you will have 
a new suit of clothes. An inch worm on you is measuring you for a 
new suit. 

A rabbit's foot, especially the foot of a grave yard rabbit, 
brings good luck to its possessor. 
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If a screech owl or whippoorwill frequents for several nights 
in succession a tree in a town or settlement or near a house it is 
the sign of a death there. If you hear it you must turm your pillow 
or put salt on the fire to make the bird leave. 

A man's path from the cradle to the grave seems beset with dangers 
either from his most innocent actions or those of his friends or 
neighbors. Here are a few of the things that must be guarded against. 

Never cut a baby's nails or he will grow up a rogue; they must 
be bitten or torn off. 

Never sleep "cross-wise of the world," that is with the bed north 
and south. 

Never point your finger at growing fruit or it will drop from 
the bough. 

Never point your finger at a corpse or grave, bad luck is sure 
to follow. 

Never lace one shoe before you put on the other or bad luck will 
come to you. 

Never lift an umbrella in the house, or carry a hoe into the 
house over your shoulder, or enter a house at one door and go out 
by another, or sweep dirt or carry ashes out of the house at night. 

When you cut your hair or nails burn the cuttings. If a bird 
should get hold of the hair it would make your head ache. 

Never let your enemy get hold of your picture. If he should turn 
it up side down or throw it overboard into the water you would die. 

If you dream of snakes but do not kill them in your dream, your 
enemy is living and will get the best of you. 

When you go to bed at night lay a stick across the door and hang 
a sifter over the keyhole to keep the hags out. Open a Bible and 
lay it at your head. If no Bible can be procured, any other book 
is better than nothing to keep off hags. 

Hang a horse shoe over your door to keep out the witches. 

If means seven years of bad luck if a looking glass is broken 
in the house, or a death in the family. 

If, when you are preparing to leave a room for any business trans- 
action you strike your left elbow, it is better not to go, for only 
bad luck awaits you. 

If, when you are walking you stub the toe of your left foot, 
it is an evil omen, on the other hand if you stub your right foot, 
good luck is coming. 

If your left eye twitches it means bad luck, and the right eye 
good luck. 

If the palm of your right hand itches, spit on it and put it 
in your pocket and money will come in to you soon. If the left hand 
itches it shows that you must soon pay money out. 

When a man is baptized (by immersion) if he chokes in the water 
it is a sign that he has never been truly converted. 

If it rains on a Wednesday the bride will soon be left a widow. 

In undressing a bride throw ten pins over her left shoulder. 

If a rat gnaws your clothes it is a sign that you are going to 
move. Never mend the clothes yourself, it will bring you bad luck 
to do so. 
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After starting out on a journey, if you have to turn back you 
May avert the bad luck that follows that action by marking a cross 
mark in the road with your foot and spitting in the middle of it. 

You may know that strangers are coming if a rooster crows near 
your house door or if a spider comes down in his web. 

He who lies crosswise of the world dies hard. Men die easier 
with the head turned toward the west and should be buried in the 
same position. 

The last person whose name is called by the dying will be the 
next to go. 

If, when a man is dying, the lightning strikes near his house, 
he is lost. The devil has come for his soul. 

Never let any kins person wash or dress a corpse. If a corpse 
remain limp for some time after death some member of the family will 
soon follow. 

The water in which a dead body has been washed must not be thrown 
out at night but must remain in the house until morning. This, however, 
is quite contrary to the usage in regard to other dirty water, as 
none can be allowed to remain in the house over night without bring- 
ing misfortune, 

Never cross a funeral train if you do not want to have bad luck. 
If you meet a funeral, do not pass it, but turn back and go with 
it if possible, if not turn out of the road and wait until it has 
gone by. 


FOLK-LORE AND ETHNOLOGY 
HAGS AND THEIR WAYS 


The regular meeting of the Folk-Lore Society was held on Monday evening, 
January 8th. The subject appointed for study and discussion was 
"Dream-Signs and Hag Stories," although a few questions came up in 
regard to other matters. During the month preceding, an effort had 
been made to get hold of any strange words used in games or elsewhere, 
and "Hully gully," "Oli ola" and "Coonjine" had been gathered as 

a nucleus for further study. Any person reading this report who can 
throw light upon the meaning or origin of these expressions, will 

be conferring a favor by writing to the Workman in regard to them. 
Comparison of notes among members of the society developed the 
information that "coonjine" is used on the Mississippi River for 

a peculiar motion of the body used apparently to lighten or hasten 

the labor of loading and unloading. "Hully-gully," or "Hull da gull" 
as it appears in a report from Kentucky, is a phrase used in a game. 
The player holds up a handful of grain or parched corn, shakes it 
before his opponent and says "Hully gully how many?" A guess is then 
made by the player and in some cases, in the reply, the expression, 
"Oli ola" is used, though some members of the society had never heard 
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it though familiar with the rest of the game. Another set of words 
used in playing the same game is as follows: 
lst. Player. 
"Jack in the bush." 
2nd. Player. 
"Cut him down." 
Ist Player. 
"How many licks?" 
to which the second player responds with a guess. 

Letters were received from Mr. Geo. W. Cable, Mrs. A. J. Cooper 
and Miss Mary Alicia Owen, all most encouraging to the infant society 
and after that the work of the evening began. Of dream signs, the 
following were brought in. 

To dream of the dead is a sign of rain. 

To dream of seeing a dead friend dressed in white is a sign that 
that friend is happy, but if he appears in black, he is unhappy. 

To dream of eggs is a sign of a quarrel. 

To dream of a wedding is a sign of death; of a funeral is a sign 
of a wedding. 


Friday night dream 
Sat'day morning told, 
Comes to behold 
Before nine days old. 


To dream of silver money is a sign of a quarrel, but it means 
good luck if you dream of paper money. 

To dream of your teeth's falling out is a sign of death. 

The hag in Negro folk-lore is the very essence of nightmare, 
about whose personality gather all the morbid fancies of distempered 
dreams. She oozes in at your key hole, pervades your room with her 
malicious but invisible presence, rides you in your sleep, and is 
so persistent in her persecutions of her victims that they sometimes 
pine away and die after a year or two of her nightly visitations. 
Many devices are resorted to to keep her out of the house, or to 
catch her after she gets in. You may know of her presence by noticing 
the uneasy moaning and twitching of your dog as he sleeps before 
the fire. The hag is riding him now, but will seek nobler prey when 
you have lain down for your night's rest. Or you may hear her oozing 
in at your key~hole with a peculiar whizzing, gurgling sound that 
you can feel as well as hear as you lie in your bed, and you know 
that she has left her skin upon your doorstep and is moving in a 
semi-fluid and wholly horrible condition toward her seat upon your 
chest. There she will perch and ride the whole night through, unless 
by some means you can delay her progress or catch her and hold her 
till the morning dawns. But the hag has a weakness, and she may be 
detained from her evil work by anyone who knows her ways. She must 
pick over and count any small things she may find along her path 
as she moves through the house; corn scattered near the door by which 
she must enter will keep her at work; a sifter hung over the key- 
hole may detain her all night, for she must count the meshes before 
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she leaves it. An open book placed at the head of the bed will surely 
keep her out of mischief, for she must count every letter in every 
word before making her attack upon her victim. A wool card or two 
will serve the same purpose, though not so effectively, for she must 
count the teeth and may be delayed until the approach of dawn warns 
her to flee lest she become visible and be recognized. There are 

also many ways of catching a hag, although when caught she may change 
her form, and is exceedingly hard to kill. There are ways by which 
she may be coaxed into a bottle with nine new needles and nine new 
pins, or her victim may gain possession of the tormentor's skin and 
sprinkle it with pepper and salt, so that it can not be used. A story 
is told of a hag who finds her skin on the doorstep thus doctored, 
and after trying it on several times and finding it smart and burn, 
she dances wildly about crying "O Skinny, Skinny, Skinny, don't you 
know me?" She may be caught in a sifter, when you can detect a sort 
of web clinging to it, cut this web and the hag will appear in her 
true shape. Other ways there are undoubtedly by which she may be 
trapped, and further information on this subject from any source 

will be most welcome. The following hag story, told in full at the 
Folk-Lore meeting, shows the midnight terror in all its uncanny habits. 
Hundreds of such stories are told about the cabin fires still, and 

we wish to get hold of as many of them as possible, for the hag is 

an interesting psychological development out of the mental and physical 
surroundings of the Negroes in the South. 


The Conquest of a Hag 


There was a poor woman who had been ridden by a hag night after night 
until she had grown thin and weak from the horror of her nightly 
visitations. Feeling that she must die as others had died before 

her, from the torment of this unseen enemy, she resolved to be rid 
of her at any cost. She went to a hag catcher, who told her how to 
trap and conquer her tormentor. That night, before she went to bed 
she stopped every key hole in the house except one, for the hag enters 
only by key holes. She can not come in by the window even if that 

is left open and the keyholes all stopped. Directly inside of the 
door with the open key-hole, the woman scattered a quantity of wheat. 
Then she went to bed, to lie awake and listen for the approach of 
her enemy. Soon she felt the hag coming and heard at the key-hole 
the peculiar whizzing sound that told her that dreadful visitor had 
laid her skin upon the doorstep and was oozing into the house. She 
lay still and listened. Soon the gurgling noise ceased and she heard 
the hag utter a strange imprecation when she saw the scattered wheat 
upon the floor. She might well be disappointed; for she must collect 
and count every grain of that wheat before she could begin her ride. 
The listener in the bed heard her pick and pick at the wheat as she 
laboriously counted it grain by grain. Once, when it was all counted 
and collected, the hag by an accidental kick, destroyed her ow work 
and scattered the wheat far and wide, and so it happened that she 
was detained at the door until the day began to break. At dawn her 
victim arose and went out to see if she had caught the hag, but she 
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saw only a white chicken picking at the wheat on the floor. The woman 
had been warned that the hag, if caught, would take the form of some 
animal, so she spoke to the chicken, saying "I know you, Aunt Jane, 
but I don't know what harm I have ever done you, that you should 
torment me so." The chicken made no reply nor did she turn back to 
her true shape. 

Then the woman caught the chicken and fastened it up in a coop, 
and ran around to the door-step to find the hag's skin. There it 
lay on the step just where it had been left by its owner the night 
before. She took up the skin, peppered and salted it, and put it 
safely away, then went back to look for her chicken, but it had worked 
its way out of the coop and was gone. Then she knew that she had 
really caught a hag. 

Her next step was to go down and visit her neighbor, Aunt Jane, 
whom she had all along believed to be her persecutor. She found that 
Aunt Jane was very ill and would see no one, but kept herself so 
closely covered in bed that not even the top of her head was visible. 
Aunt Jane's husband, the only person who had seen her that day, had 
made the horrible discovery in the early morning that his wife had 
lost her skin, but he had told no one of the fact. 

All that day the hag remained in bed, skinless and writhing in 
agony,--all day the skin, peppered and salted, remained in possession 
of her victim. When night fell, a reformed and penitent hag oozed 
through the keyhole of her conqueror's door, solemnly promising that 
she would never ride again if she might only be given her skin. The 
promise given, the woman who had taken it, washed the skin carefully 
and thoroughly and returned it once more to its owner, who put it 
on, thenceforth cured of her trick of riding her neighbors. 


FOLK-LORE AND ETHNOLOGY 
A CONTRIBUTION FROM SOUTH CAROLINA 


Our graduates have begun to respond to our Folk-Lore circular of 

two months ago, and the first fruits of the harvest are printed this 
month in the shape of the following Folk-Lore notes sent in by J. 

W. Bedenbaugh, (Class of '90) collected by him in his work at Bradley, 
S.C.: 

When your ear burns, spit on your finger, mark down the ear from 
the upper part to the lower, then cross it: if they are talking bad 
of you the ear will stop burning, if they are talking good of you 
the ear will burn on. 

If your foot itches, sign you will walk on strange land. Left 
hand itches, you will shake hands with a stranger. 

If your flesh jumps, going to have bad weather. 

Slavery times, if your left eye twitches you sure got a whipping 
inside of twenty-four hours. 
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Dream of big snakes, "gwine be fight on de place." Dream of 
eggs and all uv dem broke, sure a big fuss. 

Dream of houses sure sign of movin'. When owl howls throw salt 
in de fire, dats bu'n he tongue and he leaves. Put a pokin' iron 
in de fire, when it gits hot dats bu'n he tongue, he sure leaves. 
Tu'n your shoe bottom upwards at de do', his claws can't grasp de 
lim' an‘ he flies off. 

When a rooster crows in your door, some one comes sure. Drop 
dish-rag, somebody comin hungry, ef you aint got nothin’ cooked you 
better cook it. 

When you marry, if it rain dat day, man will die and leave woman; 
ef it rains the second day, woman will die and leave man. 

The way to keep a dog from bitin’ or barkin', ef you can get to 
de fence before he find out you are there throw a rail end for end, 
lay back on fence, and dog wont know you from homefolks, you can 
pass all through the yard. 

Slavery time, if you want to keep "Nigger dogs" from runnin’ 
your track, go to the grave yard, grabble in de grave, git some dirt 
out of de grave, rub your feet, rub under your arm and de dog can't 
trail you any further, you lose them and get away. 

The way to tell who will die first-—-when you marry notice who 
steps off first. The one who steps off first will die first. 

The way to break evil spirits from following you--get some whiskey, 
pour on the ground, then the evil spirit will stop there and commence 
to sip-—-then you go on. 

If you want to forget, comb your hair at night; if you want to 
remember don't comb it. 

It is a sin to burn sassafras wood in the house and you will 
have bad luck; good luck to burn any fruit tree in the house. 

Slavery time, if rabbit run across road at night and flop on 
ground, then stop and whistle, if you go away that night patterollers 
catch you and sure whip you. 

When a hen cackles she says "I lay egg every day." Rooster replies, 
"I make the shoe to fit your foot." 

When in conversation with some of the old slaves, when they want 
to make a point on you they say: 

"A trick untried is hard to be justified." 

Slavery time, if you dream of your master or mistress counting 
money, and if you don't want any body on the place to be sold don't 
tell your dream until after sun-up,—no one will be sold, but if 
you want any one to be sold tell your dream time you get up—some 
one sold sure that week. 

If chicken crows when he first goes up on the roost after sundow, 
the weather will sure change in twenty-four hours. True sign. 

Slavery time—fortune teller had a phial for a jack, filled with 
roots and water, also sulphur. Had a string tied around the neck 
of the phial. You want to tell if you are going to get whipping. 

You go to him. He gets his jack, catches the string between his thumb 
and forefinger and uses words like this: 


"By some Peter 
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By some Paul 
And by the God that made us all." 


Swearing his jack, then he says to him "Jack don't tell me no 
lie, if massa gwine whip John or Jane, now tell me jack." If jack 
turns to right massa was'n' gwine whip John or Jane, if he turns 
to the left you sure whipped. If massa hadn't fully made up his 
mind what he would do, jack would stand and quiver. If the fortune 
teller got angry with jack and cursed him, jack would jump up and 
down, then he would tell them to come back in the morning and jack 
should tell all about it. Then he would give them some roots to chew 
and spit around the house door to cool the master's angry passions. 
That would leave John and Jane satisfied. 


Folk-Lore Meeting 


The regular monthly meeting of the Folk-Lore Society was held on 
Monday, February 5th. After the reading of the minutes of the pre- 
ceeding meeting and letters from several correspondents, the subject 
left over from the preceding meeting was first taken up for further 
discussion and information. More information as to hags and their 
ways was brought in by members not present at the January meeting. 
How to catch a hag was made a subject for a special report, with 
the result that two ways hitherto mentioned but never explained were 
given in detail. Reference has been made on several occasions in 

the possibility of corking a hag in a bottle and so securing relief 
from her persecutions. Here is the way to do it. 

Take a bottle half full of water and hang it on the outer post 
of the bed, close to the head-board. Get a new cork, stick into it 
nine new needles and hang it over the bottle about an inch above 
its mouth. Having made these preparations, you may go to sleep pre- 
pared to wake and do your part when the hag puts in her appearance. 
When your mysterious visitor arrives you must bear her riding 
patiently, knowing that this ride will be her last. The decisive moment 
for you is when she at last leaves her seat upon your chest to make 
her escape before the morning dawns. One of the limitations placed 
upon this uncanny being is that after her night's fun is over she 
must depart over the head-board of the bed, close to the outer post. 
As her semi-fluid corporeal substance glides over, she finds the 
cork hanging in which the nine new needles are set. Her fatal instinct 
for counting siezes her, she stops. Now is your time. Rouse yourself, 
reach quickly up over your head and cork the bottle by so swift a 
movement that the hag cannot escape. She cannot, with all her super- 
natural powers, work her way through the glass or through the new 
cork defended by the nine new needles, You will not be troubled with 
that hag again. But some day soon some old woman, faint and weak 
and nearly dead, will crawl into your house and entreat you to let 
her spirit out of the bottle or she must die. And if you are obdurate 
and continue to keep the bottle corked, the poor old thing will 
gradually waste away until her life is gone. 

You may also catch her at the moment of her entrance through 
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your key hole, by suspending the bottle below and the cork above 
that orifice. But testimony as to how she is to be taken and forced 
into the bottle has not yet come in, and we must wait awhile before 
explaining fully this method of capture. 

Now let us suppose that you have a neighbor who is a hag and 
whom you know to be engaged in riding you or some member of your 
family at night. You must prepare a bottle as for the first experi- 
ment, but fill it half full of salt, carry it to the chimmey and 
cork the bottle. The hag spirit has lingered about the fascinating 
needles and can be taken even after its owner has left the house. 
Once safely corked, its owner cannot gain possession of it again 
until the captor so wills. 

There is another way by which suspicions of hag-craft may be 
proved or disproved. A neighbor comes to see you whom you suspect. 
Would you be certain in regard to the matter, give your visitor a 
seat near the fire and then, when she is not looking, steal quietly 
up behind her and stick a fork into the floor under her chair. By 
this means you have pinned her hag-spirit to the floor and the old 
woman cannot or will not withdraw her bodily presence until the fork 
is withdrawn. 

A story is told by one of our graduates which illustrates this 
method of identifying a hag. She remembers how, when she was a little 
girl, her mother was greatly troubled by the nightly visitation of 
one of these tormentors. She finally fixed her suspicion upon a 
neighbor, and told her children that she believed old Aunt So-and-so 
was at the bottom of all her troubles. Accordingly the children, 
with the desire of verifying their mother's suspicions, took council 
together and arrived at a conclusion. 

The next time old Aunty called, she found a nice comfortable 
chair awaiting her close by the fire and an urgent invitation to 
sit down in it. As soon as she became absorbed in conversation one 
of the children stole up behind her and stuck a steel fork into the 
floor under the chair. Aunty had only run in for a few minutes, but 
she spent the morning. The day moved on, and was near its end, but 
still Aunty sat in the chair by the fire, never offering to stir. 
She was the hag, and her spirit was pinned down to the floor by that 
three tined steel fork. At last the mother, who had been making signs 
to the children that they must take that fork out, took them aside 
and told them that if the fork was not removed at once they should 
get a whipping that they would long remember. Under this threat the 
child who had stuck the fork into the floor came up again behind 
the chair and drew it out, and the old Aunty rose and politely 
withdrew, leaving behind her a certainty where before there had been 
suspicion. 

Space will not permit us at present to discuss further the "hag- 
lore" brought in at the meeting, but we hope in a future number to 
take up some of the stories about hag-ridden animals that were brought 
in. They would form a chapter in themselves and will be taken up 
in that way as soon as the subject has been more studied. But before 
leaving the hags, it would be well to notice that two distinct hag 
theories are developed as the results of the two meetings largely 
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devoted to that subject. The first shown in the January meeting is 

the theory of the skinless body, according to which if you can get 
possession of the skin cast on your door-step, you control the body 

of your tormentor. The other is the theory of the hag spirit, quite 
apart from the body, and capable of projection at the will of its 
owner to a greater or less distance from the body, for a time, but 
still necessary for the body's life. This spirit, if caught or trapped, 
can be used to bring the hag to repentance because of the body's 
dependence upon it. 

Rhymes, Riddles and Catches were to be brought in by the Folk- 
Lorists at their February meeting. While some of these are evidently 
old English, the fact that the old English riddles have survived 
in the mouths of these English-speaking Africans is in itself 
interesting, and the changes wrought in them by time and circumstance 
may help in the study we are pursuing. 

Here are the results of our first gathering. More learned Folk- 
Lore students may be able to aid us in placing then. 


"Dream of fruit out of season, 
Trouble out of reason." 


"Found in a field, without flesh, without bones, keep it awhile 
and it will walk." An egg. 


As I went across my whirly whicka-whackun, 
I met Tom Tackum, 

And called Bom Backum 

To drive Tom Tackum 

Out of my whirly-whicka whackum, 


Answer. Whirly whicka-whackum is a field. Tom Tackum is a horse. 

Bom Backum is a dog. 

A long slim, black fellow, 

Feed him, pull his leg, hear him hollow. 

Answer. A gun. 

Bulgy and knotty, 

Two heads and one body. 

Answer. A barrel. 

I washed my face in water that has neither rained nor run, 

I wiped my face on a towel that was neither woven nor spun. 

Answer. I washed my face in the juice of the water melon and 


dried it on the vine. 


It is curious to notice this rhyme coming out in this shape in 
Virginia, when in a paper on "Folk-Lore from Ireland" in the Journal 
of American Folk-Lore for October-December, 1893, we find nearly 
the same words used to describe the process of rolling on the dew 
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wet grass before sun rise and remaining until the sun dried the body— 
used as a charm on May Day to keep off flies and sun-burn throughout 
the summer. 


As I was walking in the field 
I met old Father Gray. 

I ate his meat and drank his blood, 
And threw his hide away. 


Answer. A water melon, 


As I was going along one day 
I met my Sister Ann 

I wrung her neck and sucked her blood 
And let her body stan’, 


Answer. A bottle of wine. 


There are bones enough in a hog's foot to lay at every man's 
door in the county.. 


Answer. The court house door is "every man's door in the 
county." 


As I was going over Higher Etire 

I saw a little red thing sticking in the mire. 
Red lips and black beard, 

Bless the thing. O how I was skeerd." 


Answer. A fresh water mussel. 


As I went down by Heeple Steeple. 
There I met a heap of people, 

Some were nick and some were nacky, 
Some were color of brown terbacky. 


Answer. Bees. 


February 5th, 1894. 
Dear Miss; 
« e « There are only a few colored people in this part of 
the country who own their houses. They rent as a general thing, 
without any prospects for purchasing land in the future. Some 
men work for wages by the year at the rate of seven or eight 
dollars per month. You can readily see that with families 
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to support it is impossible for them to save anything. Women 
who are in service get from one to two dollars per month for 
house work and from two to four if they cook. As a whole the 
people are ignorant and superstitious. There are very few 
exceptions, they believe in ghosts, hags, jack o'lanterns, 
and innumerable signs and sayings. But worse than all this 

is the firm belief in "conjuring" and tricking. One dare not 
leave a pin anywhere, but they are "conjured." This belief 
does not stop with the aged, but is instilled into the minds 
of the children as soon as they are old enough to understand 
anything. There are men who make their living curing conjured 
persons and relieving them of the spell put upon them by the 
conjuror. These men are called "conjure doctors." They carry 
with them a little bundle of roots of a certain herb, with 

a piece of steel. These are wrapped together a certain number 
of times with a woolen string, and a woolen cloth is sewed 
tightly over this bundle. There is a string attached about 

a foot long. 

This object or instrument, I hardly know what to call 
it, is supposed to tell its owner everything about the supposed 
"conjurer" and "conjured," and the people believe whatever 
the "doctor" says. If one person is angry with another, he 
or she will tie up a number of crooked pins or rusty nails 
and put them under the person's door step with whom they are 
angry, or some times it is put in the path or even in the 
spring. When the person for whom it was intended walks over 
this or drinks the water that has flowed over it he at once 
feels a pain somewhere, which increases with the increase 
of the number of times it is passed over. Then the "doctor" 
comes and pretends to find the cause of the sickness, for 
which he must be paid two dollars. I wish I knew what to do 
to hinder their belief in such things. ... 


FOLK-LORE AND ETHNOLOGY 
SOME SIDE LIGHTS ON HISTORY 


The Folk-Lore and Ethnology Department of the Workman has been enriched 
during the past month by the receipt of a series of letters from 

Mrs. Chloe Cabot Thomas of Boston Mass. in response to the abstract 

of the circular letter to Hampton graduates printed through the 
courtesy of Mr. T. T. Fortune in the New York Age. We quote from 

Mrs. Thomas’ letters concerning matters that seem to be of general 
interest and in the line of our researches. Perhaps further evidence 
may be brought to bear on these same subjects from other sources. 

If we were within reach of any large public library we might be able 
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to verify much of the detail of her stories, but with the slender 
resources at our command we have discovered that, while the stories 
belong to periods from 1761 down to 1850, in no single detail where 
they touch the histories that we have access to is there a mistake 
of any kind. They simply aid in completing the pictures of the times 
to which they belong. 

"T ought to feel to thank our Heavenly Father for sparing you 
for feeling interested enough to invite your sisters and brothers 
to hand in a true sketch of what they have heard their grandparents 
say concerning their ancestors. I will here mention a few things 
my precious mother told me. 

"I, Chloe Cabot Thomas, am the granddaughter of Pinkey and Titus 
Cabot. The Cabot that we put to our name my grandsir's compassionate 
so called master gave him. They brought my grandparents from Madagascar 
with their aunts, mothers, brothers and sisters without their own 
consent. Venus was sister to Pinkey. Venus was mother to the child 
who was called Phillis Wheatley. Her original name was Kieba Akba, 
but the good lady whose husband bought her and brought her to his 
wife called her Phillis Wheatley after herself. My grandmother and 
Phillis Wheatley's mother were sisters, they were true natives of 
Madagascar. They were both tall, smooth-skinned black women with 
long straight black hair. My people were brought to the town of Salen, 
Mass. without their consent. A part of them were sold in Salem, and 
quite a number of them were kept by the Cabots and their generations 
after them. 

"My mother's parents were kept with the Cabots, and my mother 
was born in Cabot's house. Venus was sold to Mr. Saunders. Mrs. 
Wheatley, Phillis so-called mistress was very kind to her because 
her health was very delicate. The lady came so deeply interested 
in her that she taught her to read and write, and Phillis was inspired 
to compose and write poems, that have been printed. There are some 
copies to-day in the Public Library in Boston." 

This is all Mrs. Thomas writes in her first letter in regard 
to Phillis Wheatley, but in response to further questioning by letter 
in regard to the physical peculiarities and customs of the Malagasy, 
and in regard to the statement made in the biography of Phillis 
Wheatley that she was sold in 1761 at the age of seven or there- 
abouts in the Boston market and was supposed to have been separated 
from her mother in Africa. Mrs. Thomas writes the following: 

"The real natives of Madagascar are as a general thing a tall, 
straight, robust people, quite comely, their complexion black and 
remarkably smooth-skinned. Some of my mother's sisters had straight 
hair like the Mandingoes. My mother's hair was curly, mine is wooly, 
and my complexion is like the good old Madagascar stamp, black, my 
features are most decidely of the true Egyptian shape. You ask me 
if I ever hear grandmother say anything about her life in Madagascar. 
The knowledge that I have received was obtained from my precious 
mother. My grandmother never said anything of their customs only 
that they would not use Buccara's (Buckra?) comb. They used a fish 
bone to comb their hair with. 

"You ask how poor Kieba Akba became separated from her mother. 
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They were not separated any other way only when the Cabots went on 
shore with their crew of fifty-two ships each individual caught and 
secured as many as they could and put the affrighted people in the 
first ship that was handy, and poor little Phillis with her mother, 
brothers, aunts, uncles, and friends were separated for awhile, but 
after a part of them arrived in Salem they found each other." 

The next incident given by Mrs. Thomas relates to the time when 
the Massachusetts slaves were set free under the constitution adopted 
in 1780. As Mrs. Thomas has already stated, her own mother Chloe 
was born in Salem in the Cabot house. "Madam Cabot took Chloe and 
taught her how to work. One of Cabot's daughters got married to a 
Mr. Gridley and settled in Boston and she told Chloe that if she 
did not want to stay with her mama Cabot that she might come to Boston 
and live with her and Mr. Gridley. She said, ‘It is only fifteen 
miles from Salem to Boston and our house is on the corner of Chamber 
and Greene streets. You can follow the Stage Road.' After awhile 
Old Lady Cabot did not treat Chloe as well as she used to and Chloe 
picked up her second dress, but shoes she had none, and came to Boston, 
where Mrs. Gridley treated her well, and as Chloe never heard anything 
about pay she did not ask for any. Mrs. Gridley said that Chloe might 
go to meeting "Sunday afternoons.’ ‘There are some religious people 
named Smith, respectable colored people who go past here every Sunday, 
and I will speak to them.' Chloe was delighted to hear that, because 
there was so many colored people belonging to their masters in Salen, 
Danvers and all around, that it made Chloe happy. (The thought strug- 
gling for expression here seems to be that Chloe had been lonely 
since her arrival in Boston and that she was quite happy to find 
the society of her own kind once more.) The lady sent Chloe to meeting 
with them and she came back all right. Mammy Smith said ‘You must 
ax your Missus to let you come to see my darter Peggy sometimes.’ 

She told her 'Missus' all that Mammy said. The lady let her go two 
or three times and by and by Chloe said that Mrs. Gridley must pay 
her for her work. The madam told Chloe that if she was going to be 
insolent that she would send her home back to Salem. Miss Chloe told 
her that she would not go because 'I am free, Daddy and Mammy Smith 
told me so." And she left them and went to live with another lady 
who came from Salem, who paid her for her work until she got married. 
This my mother told me." 

The third story Mrs. Cabot tells is of an event in her own married 
life, which probably dates somewhere shortly after the year 1843 
when Samuel Paine went out from the governorship of Vermont. Here 
are her own words. 

"I with my husband had to make our escape to Vermont because 
the individual who called himself my husband's master met my husband 
on one of the public streets (of Boston) and accosted him with ‘Hello, 
Jack!‘ and my poor husband said ‘How do you do, master?’ He was so 
surprised that he knew not’ what to say and in consequence of his 
reply we had to put out. I was born in Boston but Jolm was born in 
Edenton, North Carolina. After we arrived in Montpelier the capital 
of Vermont, my twin brother who lived there told one of the best 
lawyers of the place about my husband. He said that he would go to 
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the ex-governor of that state, Governor Paine was his name. He told 
Lawyer Miller that except the slave holder brought a bill of sale 
from God Almighty, he could not take a man out of Vermont as a slave. 
‘Tell John Thomas to get employment and rest easy so far as the slave 
business is concerned,’ and we did so, thanking our God and good 
friends." 

Can not some of our folk-lorists interest others of the old people 
in telling or recording traditions and experiences of a similar kind? 
There must be much of such matter now obtainable that will, within 
a few years, be lost altogether. 


News from Washington Workers 


A special meeting of the Hampton Folk-Lore Society was held on Friday 
evening, March 23, in honor of Mrs. A. J. Cooper, Corresponding 
Secretary of the Washington Negro Folk-Lore Society, who spent Easter 
visiting the Hampton School. Mrs. Cooper gave to the Hampton Society 

a brief account of the organization and work of its Washington corres- 
pondent and in the course of the evening read an interesting paper 

by Mrs. J. H. Smythe on Folk-—-Lore in Africa. Mrs. Smythe has resided 
for a number of years in Liberia, and her account of some of the 
Native African customs and medicines was most interesting. 

Mrs. Cooper's visit and the knowledge gained through her of the 
progress of the Folk-Lore work in Washington has been a source of 
great encouragement to us here, and an incentive to do our own work 
as thoroughly and conscientiously as possible. The subject of our 
meeting was popular cures or folk-medicine, a subject which had come 
up at the regular March meeting, and had shown itself most interesting. 
The boiled down results of the two meetings are as follows: 


Folk Medicine 


For chills and fever. 

Tie a toad frog to the end of the patient's big toe. The chill 
goes out of the patient into the frog. 

Go to a swamp, take a stick and cut on it as many notches as you 
have had chills. Throw the stick over the left shoulder into the 
swamp. 

Take one gallon of cider a week old, get a teacup of anvil dust 
from a blacksmith's shop and one dozen rusty horse shoe nails, add 
to the cider and let stand a week. Take as a tonic. 

Just before the chills comes on run as fast as you can and the 
chill cannot catch you. 

Blow the candle out, and sniff the smoke. 

Put vinegar on a hot shovel and sniff. 

Burn old cotton rags and sniff the smoke. 

For consumption. 
Take tar sweetened with molasses, 
For sore throat. 
Tie a sock that you have worn all day around your throat with 
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the sole of the sock turned towards your skin. Lose it off accidently 
in the night, to avoid taking more cold. 
For headache. 

Burn an old shoe and snuff the smoke. 

Dip collard leaves in water and bind on. 

Take horse radish leaves and bind on. 

Jimson weed also will serve the same purpose. 

For pains of various kinds. 

Yarn made of the wool of a black sheep will stop a pain if tied 
around the aching part. 

Tie an eel skin around the limb to cure cramp, 

Wear a tarred rope around the waist to cure rheumatism or backache. 

For neuralgia, wear a nutmeg hung around your neck on a string. 

For earache--find a beetle that lives in rotten wood called Old 
Granny Bess, pull its head off and drop the one drop of blood that 
comes out into the aching ear. 

For teething children. 

Hang a string of hog's teeth around the child's neck. 

Take a rabbit, cut its head open and rub its warm brains on the 
child's gums. 

For croup. 

Make cotton seed tea, sweeten, and drink while hot. 

Pour a glass of ice water on the chest. 

If a child goes bare footed, it will never have the croup. 

For nose bleed. 

Tie a string tightly around the little finger. 

Take a minie ball, beat it flat, cut it in the shape of a heart, 
bore a hole in it and wear it around your neck on a string. 

For toothache and mumps. 

Anoint with oil from the hog's jowl. 
For whooping cough. 

Anoint with oil from the hog's foot, 
To make the hair grow. 

Wrap with eel skin. 

To make a baby walk early. 

Wash its limbs in pot-liquor. 

If a baby is bow-legged sweep down his legs with a broom-sedge broom. 
For sore eyes. 

Wear brass rings in the ears. 

Bathe with May water, i.e. water caught from the first rain in 
May. 

Bathe with snow water from the last snow in March. 

When the palate falls it may be raised by either of the two following 
devices. 

There is one lock of hair on crown of the head that must be sepa- 
rated from the rest of the hair and tied tightly. This pulls up the 
palate and holds it in its proper place. 

Or, take a spoon with pepper and salt on the tip and apply. When 
the pepper and salt touch the palate, it springs up into its place 
and remains there. 

Much trouble is caused on the plantations by the “lites risin." 
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When the lites rise, a disorder which may be known by uncomfortable 
sensations in the regions of the chest and stomach, it is necessary 
to take something heavy to hold them down. A dozen or so of ordinary 
bird-shot has been found to be a successful remedy for this complaint. 
For dyspepsia, the inside skin of a chicken gizzard is efficacious. 
For hiccough, hold your breath and take nine swallows of water. 

If your foot is sleepy, take your second finger, wet it in your mouth, 
and make a cross on the foot. 

To ward off diseases of all kinds. 

Wear a bag containing asafoetida hung around the neck. 

Catch a lizard, cut off his tail yourself and wear it in a bag 
around your neck. 

For snake bites. 

Bind a living toad on the wound. This remedy is also good for 
stone bruise. 

Take a living chicken, split it open and lay it on the wound. 

Bury the wounded part in red clay. 

For bruises, stings, &c. 

Cover the place with red clay wash with vinegar, or 

Powder up a dirt dauber's nest and wet with vinegar. 
For a cut made by an oyster shell, bind an oyster on the wound. 
For dog bites. 

Take grave yard dirt and bind it on the wound--it cures the bite 
and rots every tooth out of the dog's head, or 

Bind on some of the hair of the dog that bit you. 

For a wen or rising: anoint every morning when you first get up with 
saliva. This must be done before you do any thing else. 
For warts. 

Pick the wart until it bleeds, put a drop of the blood into a 
grain of corn from which you have picked the soft part of the kernel. 
Do up the corn in a bundle and place it in the fork of the road. 
Whoever picks up the bundle will get the wart. If the wart is a seed 
wart, pull out a seed, tie it up in a piece of paper and drop it 
in the street. 

Hold the wart up to the new moon and say 




















"New Moon, New Moon, 
You have none and I have one, 
Good luck to you." 


Have an oak cane in your hand, throw it over your left shoulder 
and walk away without looking back. The wart will go. 
For a sty on the eye: Go to a fork of the road and say 


"Sty, Sty, leave my eye, 
Go to the next one passing by." 


If you are too fat, drink vinegar, 
If you are too thin, put ten new nails to a half gallon of vinegar 
and drink, by the wine-glassful,. 


Buzzard's oil rubbed into the muscles makes them supple. 
Drink pot liquor to make you pretty. 
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Swallow a chicken gizzard whole for the same purpose. 

Eat the brains of the animals you kill if you wish to become 
a good hunter. 

If you swallow a fish bladder, you can easily learn to swim well. 

A leather bracelet, particularly a bracelet made of eel skin, 
makes its wearer strong. 

Here are a few precautions to be observed if you would avoid 
certain evils. 

Never go swimming in fresh water during the first ten days of 
August. It will make you sick. 

When a child is shedding its teeth, put the teeth carefully away. 
If a dog should tread on one, the child would have a dog's tooth 
in its place. 

To get milk in a sore makes a milk wart. 

One of the fingers is called the "dog-finger." In dressing a 
wound, be careful never to let the dog-finger touch it, or evil 
results will follow. There was a difference of opinion as to which 
was the dog finger, one folk-lorist maintaining that it was the first 
finger of the right hand, another that it was the middle finger. 

The theory of the "dog-finger™ was new to many of the Club, and 
further information in regard to it is requested from readers of 
the Workman. 

One or two valuable letters from folk-lore workers have been 
received during the past month, but have been crowded out and will 
appear in our May number. 


FOLK-LORE AND ETHNOLOGY 
THE ASHEVILLE FOLK-LORE SOCIETY 


Last month, our Folk-Lore Society heard through Mrs. Cooper of the 
beginning that has been made in Folk-Lore work in Washington. The 
April meeting was encouraged by a letter from Prof. J. L. Love, of 
Asheville, N.C., telling of the start made there in the same direction. 
The letter shows quite clearly the value of spreading the work over 

a large area, for the superstitions of different regions not only 

vary greatly, but are often directly contradictory. We give it in 

full. 


"The Southern Workman with its interesting chapter on 
folk-lore came a few days ago to remind me that I had not 
informed you of what we had done in this section in the way 
of gathering folk-lore. 

Soon after your circulars were received, I took steps 
to interest parties in the work, with the result that we have 
organized a small folk-—lore circle here. 

We have not done very much yet owing largely to myself. 
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I have been so engrossed with duties, that I have not had 

time to give it the attention I would like to have given. 

We have had but one meeting and following are some notes I 
took on dreams and plants: 

Dream of a wedding, sign of death. 

Dream of evergreen, sign of good-luck. 

Dream of muddy water, sign of sickness. 

Dream of clear water, sign of health. 

Dream of mud turtle, sign of wealth. 

Strangely enough I notice that some of the notes I've 
selected respecting plant-life, and the superstitions connected 
with it are directly the contrary of some noted in the last 
issue of the Workman, as you will observe. 

Bad luck to burn any fruit trees. 

Must not burn cob of seed corn, else it will "fire," 
i.e. will burn up. 

Bad luck to burn sassafras, as it will produce back ache. 

Good luck to have sweet shrub in the garden. 

Bad luck to burn willow. 

In planting a fruit tree be careful to set it as you 
take it up, else it will die. 

Stir soap with a sassafras stick, especially the roots 
will make it come. 

I am sorry I've mislaid my dream notes, as there were 
among them some interesting and very queer ones. Hope I'll 
find it by the time I write again. 

Very truly, 
J. L. LOVE. 


Our Hampton Folk-Lorists 


We print in full this month Mrs. Spennie's paper on Games, read before 
the April meeting of the Folk-Lore Society. Many of them will be 
recognized as common among children at the North, though usually 

with some slight variations from the northern form. We wish that 

we could print the music as well as the words of some of the songs, 
for it forms a large part of the interest of many of the games. The 
whole paper gives to those interested in the study of the life among 
the Negroes a different picture from the usual one. 


Games 


Perhaps the games most common among all children, especially in the 
South, are the games played by forming a ring. 
Those forming the most lasting impression on my mind are 


"Miss Liza Jane, Miss Liza Jane, 
Where did you get your money?" 
"Rain little bit, snow little bit, 
‘Taint going rain no more." 
"Possum up de simmon tree, 
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Carve him to de heart." 
"Shuda lump chillen 
Shuda lump." 


"Miss Carolina Miss Carolina, 
Can't you dance de bee-line" 

"Old aunt Jemima, Oh my soul. 
I went down to de river 
And couldn't get ‘cross, 

Old aunt Jemima, Oh my soul-—— 
I jumped on a nigger's back 
Thought he was a horse, 

Old aunt Jemima, Oh my soul." 


All of these are sung while playing "steal a pardner." Each has 
a different tune. When exhausted from clapping and singing one tune 
it is very restful to change off and sing another. 

The following are played, forming a ring by taking each other's 
hands. 


"Go right through, try your luck, 
Gentlemen and ladies fishing. 
Fishing in a hurry, fish." 


The one in the ring chooses one who goes in the ring and takes 
her place without stopping the ring or the song. 


"King Wm. was King George's son, 

So the royal race was run, 

Upon his breast he wore a bar, 

Three gold rings and a glittering star; 
Go choose the east, go choose the west, 
Choose the one that you love best, 

If he's not here to play his part 
Choose another with all your heart. 
Down on this carpet you must kneel 

Sure as the grass grows in the field, 
When you rise up on your feet 

Salute your bride and kiss her sweet." 


The one chosen stays in the ring and the other takes her place 
with the others. 
Repeat 3 times—— 


"Here we go to Baltimore 
So early in the morning. 


(Act as sung—) See the farmer sow his seed 
He folds his arms upon his breast, 


He stamps his foot 
He claps his hands, 
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And turns around to view his land." 
Join hands again, waiting for a partner. 


"Open the ring and let her in (chooses) 
And choose who ever you want to." 


Repeat 3 times-—— 


"Now you're married you must obey, 
So kiss her sweet and walk away." 


The one chosen stays in the ring and the one in first takes her 
place with the others. 


"Frog in the middle and can't get out, 
Take a stick and punch it out." 


All walk around with eyes closed singing above two lines. The 
frog takes a chance to get out between two of those walking around 
and hides. When it is found that the frog is out all go to hunt hin. 
The one who catches him is frog next time. 


An even number join hands, the leader sings-- 


Hands all round Repeat— 
CHO.— Jing jang, 
Hands to your pardner, 

Jing jang. Grand chain, 
Jing jang in motion 

Jing jang 
Touch me not CHO. 
Jing jang slow. . 

ts ve fast. ve 


Whatever the leader says the others repeat jing jang, and act 
whatever he says. 

From the marching games I remember these with pleasure. 

Ladies stand in a line, Gentlemen in another facing their partners 
as for Va. Reel. The first couple will lead off by marching up and 
down the lines, while those standing sing-—— 


"The London Bridge is burning dow, 
Oh, how it troubles me, 
The mortar and the clay 
Will waste away. 
So hist go ladies turn. (Clapping and singing) 
Hist go ladies turn all around," 


Till the gentleman has turned each lady and his partner after 
each, the lady turning the gentleman and her partner after each. 
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When all have been turned he takes his partner to the foot of the 
line and the next couple head off. 
Couples form each behind the other and march singing-- 


"Tt rains, it hails, 
Cold stormy weather; 
In comes the farmer 
With a jug of cider. 
You reap the oats 
I be the binder, 
Now I've lost my true love 
Where shall I find her? (Skipping) 
Here we go, here we go 
Hunting for to find her, 
Now I've lost my true love 
Where shall I find her? 


Each gentleman will leave his lady and find another and be ready 
to begin at the beginning by the time every one has had a look and 
laugh at and with the new partner. 


"Rock Charlie and my dollie 
And my old true love, 
I'm going away to winter, my darling." 


Ladies stand.— 


"Stand still ladies and let the gentleman pass, 
For you can't get your lodging yere to-night." 


Take the lady nearest him when he turns. 
"Oh, wheel and turn, my old true love, 
Wheel and turn my darling. 
Trot along together, 
Let no one pass, 
For you can't get your lodging yere to-night." 


Follow the directions of the leader and there is lots of fun. 
To build the bridge. 
Partners stand facing each other holding each of the two hands, 
while singing draw the arms back and forth to represent sawing. 


"This' the way to build the bridge, 
Build the bridge, build the bridge; 
This’ the way to build the bridge 
All night long. 
Go through sawyer, sawyer, sawyer, 
Go through sawyer 
All night long." 


When singing "go through sawyer"--raise the arms and each couple 
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in turn beginning at the top pass under the bridge formed by the 
raised arms. 


A Gourd of Cold Water 


Girls all face one way and boys the other. Form a line holding each 
other's hand with arms raised. The leader leads the long line in 
and out between each other's upraised arms, all singing— 


"Reg'lar, reg'lar rolling under 
Gimme de go'rd to drink water. 
Don't want no more de ice water 
Gimme de go'rd to drink water. 
You bring rain and I bring thunder, 
Gimme de go'rd to drink water. 
Reg'lar reg'lar rolling under 
Gimme de go'rd to drink water." 


Whatever the leader sings the others repeat "Gimme de go'rd to 
drink water." 

Whip-lash was a very dangerous game very much enjoyed. A stout, 
strong girl or boy would be leader. Others would fall in line holding 
each other's hands. The leader would start off on a smart run. When 
all were running smooth and fast the leader would make a short turn 
and fling the end ones or lash some six or ten feet. That would depend 
on the strength of the leader and the swiftness of the run before 
the turn. 

Another in which strength is tested. 

Two of the strongest are chosen, a name given each. The others 
are not to know them. The two strong ones will stand facing each 
other with arms raised to form a gate. The others fall in line and 
march through. They will shut the gate by lowering the arms around 
each one's neck in turn and ask him which he wants to serve. Elephant 
or Lion or any name they select. He whispers the one he wants to 
serve and stands behind him till all are chosen. A line between the 
two is then drawn. Each locks his arms around the waist of the one 
in front, the leaders join hands and all pull. The side that pulls 
the others over the line is called the stronger and call the others 
rotten eggs. While marching through the gate they sing-— 


"H'ist the gates as high as the sky, 
And let King George's army pass by." 


I have been told by an African girl from the Gaboon River that 
these two last games are played in Africa by the natives to test 
strength although, of course, with some change. 

One is chosen for mother. The children are all out at play. The 
mother says, "Children, I call you." They reply "I don't hear you." 
She will say that she will send a number of things after them. After 
each they say "I don't hear you." She will say "I send myself after 
you.’ All will run home, sit down and begin to sew. She comes around 
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to examine the work; if it is good they may go out to play, if bad, 
one is sent to spin, one to weave, one to nurse the baby, or any 
punishment. This is the way the work is tested. The child holds the 
work very tight. The mother strikes it very hard. If it tears, or 
is knocked out of one hand it is not good. 


"How many miles to Mollie Bright? 

Three score miles and ten. 

Can I get there by candle light? 

Yes, if your legs are long and light, 

But lookout you are not caught on the way." 


The one who asked the questions will then make a run. If caught 
he is put into the pound. If not he goes to Mollie's. 


Peep Squirrel 


In Peep Squirrel two stand about six feet apart, facing each other, 
for the trees. The squirrel gets behind one and the hunter behind 
the other. The leader sings and the squirrel and hunter act-- 


Chorus. 
Peep squirrel——Hump dump diddle dum. 
Ul 7 ih i te ee 
Run that squirrel--Hump dump diddle dun. 
Walk ve A iT " se A 
Jump 1 ee ew i] et ve 


And everything he can think of, till the hunter catches his 
squirrel. He will then kiss her for giving him such a chase. He will 
then be a squirrel and choose a lady to hunt him. When he is caught 
he is kissed and sent off and she chooses a hunter to catch her. 

Hide and seek-—One hides and calls "Come!" The others hunt for 
him. The one who finds him hides next time. 

Hide the switch--One will hide the switch and call "Bread and 
butter, come to supper.” All will hunt, crying, "Who is burning?" 
The one nearest it is burning--the others freezing. The one who finds 
it whips the others home and hides it. 

Drop the switch--All stand in a circle facing inside. One drops 
the switch behind. If the one behind whom it is dropped does not 
pick it up he is whipped around the ring and it is dropped again. 

Good old man in the house--One is chosen for the old man. All 
the others are numbered or named as they choose. The old man will 
say, "The good old man will turn for himself, who will turn for No. 
20?" No. 20 must then turn saying, "No. 20 will turn for himself, 
who will turn for No. 1?" If No. 1 is engaged and does not turn at 
once he must pay a fine. At the end of the game the fines are sold. 
The old man chooses some one to help him. They are then sold as other 
forfeits. 

All are seated or standing around having a good time. One bold 
young man cries out 
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"I'm in the well." How many feet? "Five hundred." Who would you 
like to take you out? "Miss Mary Jane." Miss M.J. walks up and gives 
the fellow a kiss, and out of the well he comes. Perhaps she will 
say "I'm fishing." What for? "A sweet kiss." Who from? "Mr. Tender 
heart." She gets it. 


Draw a Bucket of Water 


Four play this game, two holding the hands of each other across 
the other two. Draw back and forth and sing 


"Draw a bucket of water, 

For my lady's daughter, 

One in the bush, 

Two in the bush, 

Pray Miss come under." 


The top arms will be thrown over the heads of the others. While 
hugging each other thus they all jump up and dow and cry "Bunch 
of rags, bunch of rags." 


Granddaddy is Dead 


One lies down to be granddaddy. One stands over him to be the apple 
tree. One old woman to pick up the apples. The others march around 
and sing. 


"Granddaddy is dead and laid in his grave, 
Laid in his grave and laid in his grave, 
Granddaddy is dead and laid in his grave. 
Oh! heigho! 
There grew an old apple tree over his head, 
Over his head, over his head; 
There grew an old apple tree over his head, 
Oh! heigho,. 
The apples got ripe and began to fall, 
Began to fall, began to fall; 
The apples got ripe and began to fall, 
Oh! heigho! 
There came an old woman to pick them up 
To pick them up, to pick them up; 
There came an old woman to pick them up, 
Oh! heigho! 
Granddaddy jumped up and gave her a thump, 
And made the old woman go hippity hump; 
Granddaddy jumped up and gave her a thump. 
Oh! heigho!" 


Chick-a-ma, chick-a-ma craina crow, 
I went to the well to wash my toe. 
When I got there my chicken was gone. 
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What time is it old witch? 
Old witch answers. One o'clock. 


These lines are repeated till the old witch says twelve o'clock. 
The leader then asks--"What are you building that fire for, old 
witch?" 


"To cook a chicken for my dinner." 

"Where are you going to get the chicken?" 
"I shall show you before I am done." 
"You shan't have a chicken." 

"TI shall have a chicken." 


The old witch is building a fire with a few sticks. The mother 
of her chickens has all of them behind her and each other holding 
the skirt of the one in front. They march around the witch singing 
the four lines. When the witch says she is going to have a chicken 
for her dinner, the hen puts all her chicks behind her. They begin 
the fight. The chicks try to keep out of the way, and must not turn 
a loose.. 

When the witch has caught as many as she wants, she pretends 
to have cooked them and invited the others to have some dinner. Each 
cooked chicken is kneeling down with arms folded and two sticks crossed 
on the top of each head for a knife and fork. Each is then described 
as being a "very tender spring chicken," a "nice fat pullet," a 
"young wild duck," a "nice turkey hen," etc. As the company tastes 
of each fowl they say what they think of it--good or not. 

When all have been tasted, the witch taps each one on the head 
and says: "Fly away, fly away. I'll catch you again another day." 

They all run with arms beating the air and crying as each fowl 
has been called. 


William ton tremble toe. 

He's a good fisherman, 
Catches his hens, 

Puts them in pens. 

Some lay eggs, some lay none. 
Wyer, brier, limber, lock, 
Sit and sing till twelve o'clock. 
The mouse ran round, 

The clock fell down, 

Out-t spells out. 

And be gone you 

Dirty dish rag you. 


The fore finger of each player is put down and these lines recited, 
while the leader touches each finger down as he speaks each word. 
The one whose finger is touched when the last you is spoken, leaves 
the circle. The leader then begins again and repeat the lines, as 
many times as there are players. When all are out, the leader and 
one he chooses name all playing--Blackbird, flying fish, owl, cart, 
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etc. Each in turn is then asked, 

When are you coming home? 

Ans. To-morrow afternoon. 

Ques. What are you going to bring? 

Ans. A silver spoon and fat ra'coon,. 

Which would you like to come on, a red bird, blue bird, flying 
fish, or cart? 

I will come on a flying fish. (That may be his name) Come on 
your toes then. If he says blue bird then bluebird must bring him 
home on his back. 

Blue-bird is asked, 

What have you got there? 

Ans. A bag of nits. 

Blue-bird shakes. Then shake him till he spits. 

When asked "Which will you fall on, a thorm bed or feather bed?" 
If he says a "feather bed," he is thrown down lightly. 


Two Games 


Miss Mary Alicia Owen author of "Voodo Tales," sends to the Hampton 
Folk=-Lore Society the following account of the game Hull Gull as 
played in Missouri: 

"The hull-gull game I have played hundreds of times with hazel 
nuts. Did your informant say the left hand made a roof over the right, 
and the nuts were rattled violently while one said: 


"Hull-gull 
Hand-full 
How many?" 


When I played it, the jack-in-the-bush was made by those who guessed 
wrongly clinching the hand with the thumb sticking up and piling 
one hand above another, each thumb but the top one being firmly grasped 
by the fingers of the hand above, making the jack rise to dignified 
proportions. The cutting down was by vigorous knocks from the victor 
in the game. Beginning at the top, each clasped hand was knocked 
from the thumb it held. It is not a game for an effete civilization. 
Some times a thumb is sprained, as no doubt your young folk-lorists 
have told you." 

This letter read aloud at the March meeting of the Society excited 
universal interest among its members, although the game described 
by Miss Owen is not the game of Jack-in-the-Bush as known to our 
folk-lorists, but is by them recognized as Club-Fist. In this game 
the hands of the players are piled as described by Miss Owens and 
the player whose left hand is at the bottom of the pile leaves his 
right hand free for use. He then questions the person whose hand 
is on top. 

Question. "What you got there?" 

Answer. "Club fist." 
to which the reply is made by the questioner "Take it off or I knock 
it off,'' and he at once proceeds to carry out his threat unless 
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the owner of the hand is too quick for him. When all the hands have 
either been knocked off or taken off the left hand of the first player 
remains alone, and the person whose hand clasped his thumb in the 
club-fist pile, begins to question him. The dialogue is as follows: 
Question. What you got there? 
Answer. Cheese and bread. 
Where's my share? 
. Cat's got it. 
.- Where's the cat? 
In the woods. 
Where's the woods? 
Fire burnt it. 
Where's the fire? 
Waters quinched it. 
Where's the water? 
Ox drank it. 
Where's the ox? 
Butcher killed it. 
Where's the butcher? 
Rope hung him. 
Where's the rope? 
Rat gnawed it. 
Where's the rat? 
Cat caught it. 
Where's the cat? 
"Cat's dead and buried behind the old church door." "First 
one to laugh or crack a smile shall have ten pinches and a rousin 
box," or "First person to show his teeth shall have a box with five 
nails" or "a box with five handles." 

The ordeal of keeping sober is then endured for as long a time 
as possible, and the game is ended when some one finally breaks into 
a laugh and receives a hard smack from the first player, or ten 
pinches, or both, according to the formula used in the game. 


POPPA POD PO PO >O POPPA PH PO 


FOLK-LORE AND ETHNOLOGY 


On Friday evening, May 25th, a Folk-Lore Conference was held at the 
Hampton Normal School under the auspices of the Hampton Folk-Lore 
Society. Mr. Wm. Wells Newell of the American Folk-Lore Society, 

and Mrs. Anna Julia Cooper of the Washington Negro Folk-Lore Society 
had been invited to deliver addresses. The meeting was held in the 
large Assembly room of Academic Hall, and the audience was composed 
mainly of trustees, teachers, officers and graduates of the school. 
Mr. F. D. Wheelock, President of the Hampton Folklore Society, 
introduced Mr. Newell who delivered the following address, 
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Address by Mr. William Wells Newell 


"The Importance and Utility of the Collection of Negro Folk-Lore." 


The subject of Folk-lore is one on which there would be no difficulty 
in expanding an address to any required length. This evening, however, 
I am not wound up to go, but to stop. I propose only to make some 
general remarks intended to explain the importance of gathering Negro 
Folk-lore and the future value of such collection; this accomplished, 
I shall resign the floor to members of your own society who will 
furnish you with practical illustrations of Negro Folk-lore. 

It was for this purpose that I came from Cambridge, in the hope 
of forwarding an undertaking which appears to me most meriotorious, 
and of promoting the work of the Negro Folk-lore societies, a movement 
which is significant in regard to the present intelligence and rapid 
progress of Southern Negroes. I shall, however, take away with me 
from Hampton far more than I can give you. I think that no one can 
attend a commencement of this Institution for the first time, without 
receiving a profound intellectual impression. The mighty problems 
to be worked out, the vast destinies of the United States, and of 
republican government, are brought to his attention in the most vivid 
manner, while hope, comfort, trust in the future, faith in the ultimate 
position of the Negro race, and of the prosperity and harmony of the 
section to which it chiefly belongs, are inspired by all that he 
feels and sees. 

With regard to the plan of my discourse, I may be allowed to 
take an illustration from a jury service in which I have lately been 
engaged. When a good judge is endeavoring to cut short the irrelevant 
cross-examinations in which lawyers are prone to indulge, in the 
hope of something turning up to their advantage, he will ask: "How 
is that material?" On this, the examiner is bound to make it clear 
that he is "leading up" to some connection with the case unapparent 
to the listener. Now, if I seem to introduce remarks disconnected 
with my theme, I must ask you to suppose that I intend at a later 
point to make clear the materiality. 

What is Negro Folk-lore? It is that body of songs, tales, old- 
fashioned religious beliefs, superstitions, customs, ways of ex- 
pression, proverbs, and dialect, of American Negroes. 

Lore means learning; folk, as I shall here use the word, means 
race. 

The Folk-lore of Negroes in the United States then, is the learning 
or knowledge peculiar to the Negro race. It is that mass of information 
which they brought with them from Africa, and which has subsequently 
been increased, remodelled, and Anglicized by their contact with 
the whites. 

All this body of thought belongs to the past. It is vanishing 
in proportion to the progress of Negro education; it fades away before 
the light of such institutions as Hampton; it is superseded by more 
advanced ideas, habits, morals, and theology. 

If this be so, what is the use of concerning ourselves with these 
out-grown notions and usages? Is it not better to leave them to rapidly 
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approaching oblivion? The living to the living, the dead to the dead? 
Of what use can any part of the matter indicated be to the future 
of Negroes in the South? 

To answer this question, I must make a seeming digression. After 
the conclusion of your exercises, one of your Trustees, and a personal 
friend of my own, was almost disposed to lament that he himself had 
not been born a Negro. What a fine thing, he said, to belong, as 
you belong, to a race that has need of the heart and hand of every 
one of its members! 

How excellent to do, as some of you who hear me are doing, or 
will do; to sacrifice something for the sake of one's race; to be 
willing to attend a poorer school, because you can not go to the 
better one without renouncing your racial ties, to abstain from a 
career of profit, because that is not the direction in which you 
can best aid and serve your race. Such a racial unity, where it exists, 
it makes life seem grand and simple. 

My friend's remark set me to thinking. What race do I myself 
belong to? For my ancestors, I would have answered; they were English. 
But my state to-day, is not English. It is filled up with immigrants 
of many other nationalities, accustomed to speak other languages, 
and educated, so far as they are educated, in other literature. 
Irishmen, Germans, French, Canadians, Italians, Portuguese, Russians, 
Armenians, Polish Jews, have entered to fill up the void left by 
the progress and promotion of the English. These people and their 
descendants, form a large majority of the city population, and are 
rapidly overrunning the country also. The children of the immigrants, 
however, are nothing if not Americans. They are willing to hear nothing 
of Ireland, Germany, Italy, or Portugal. They sing with confident 
enthusiasm "Sweet land of liberty * * * * land where my fathers died." 
The Frenchman Riviere or Dubois passes as Brooks or Wood, and when 
he returns to his native village, is apt still to retain that appel- 
lation as a matter of pride. The offspring of these people, in a 
few generations, will forget that their stock did not come over with 
the pilgrims. The Russian Jew speaks no Russian, but a dialect of 
German, a language which in all his wanderings, he has retained with 
obstinacy; but in America, he has cast aside its use, and adopted 
the English tone. The Jew retains his identity, only on account of 
his religion; but the children of the rest would be offended, if 
excluded from the American name and right. Yet I can hardly feel 
that I have any racial affinity with them. In the South the English 
stock has hitherto continued to occupy the field, and the white race, 
there, as a Virginian gentleman informed me, is synonymous with the 
English race; but this advantage, if it be one, does not affect the 
Northerner. Am I then without a race? No, there is still one kinship 
sufficiently wide to admit me,—the human race. 

Now as to the "materiality" of these remarks. As I cannot claim 
alliance with any race less inclusive than humanity, so I desire 
to possess not Folk-lore, not the ideas or notions of a particular 
race. Each race has its distinctive customs, ideas, manners; civili- 
zation has but one set of customs and ideas for all races. The race 
is formed to be merged in the unity of races, as rivers flow to 
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disappear in the ocean. There are not different kinds of botany, 
or astronomy, or art, or morality, or religion, for whites or negroes, 
any more than for European and American. The little brook is born 
on the mountain, it falls in a silvery cascade to the valley, it 
widens and deepens, and loses in the end its separate existence in 
the mighty sea. 

Folk-lore, then, the mass of racial ideas and habits, is lost 
in this mental ocean; these special forms of life cease to have any 
continuing existence in fact. Should they therefore possess no further 
existence in memory? On the contrary. Man is memory; the more memory, 
the more humanity. This is true of not only pleasant recollections; 
cruel and unhappy memories also help to make up the mind; like the 
strings of a harp, when rightly sounded; not one but is capable of 
contributing to the music. The drops of material ocean may know nothing 
of their past history; but those of the human sea should be able 
to tell of the height to which they rose, the depth through which 
they have passed. I am speaking then, not with regards to the past, 
but the future, when I say that it is of consequence for the American 
Negro to retain the recollection of his African origin, and of his 
American servitude. For the sake of the honor of his race, he should 
have a clear picture of the mental condition out of which he has 
emerged: this picture is not now complete, nor will be made so without 
a record of song, tales, beliefs, which belongs to the stage of culture 
through which he has passed. 

Let me now point this general theme by illustrations of particular 
fields included in Negro American Folk-lore. 

Perhaps the most valuable distinctive property of the American 
Negro is his music. In newspaper controversy, a silly discussion 
has arisen as to whether the Negro really has any characteristic 
music, not borrowed from the whites. That such a debate could be 
carried on is evidence in itself of the necessity of Folk-lore socie- 
ties, for the doubt is rendered possible only by the absence of any 
proper collection either of African or of American Negro folk music. 
In recommending such collection I am not proposing a work of simple 
curiosity. On the contrary, Negro music in Southern States is a 
treasure of which any race in the world might be proud. It is, or 
was, full of spirit, originality, melody, and suggestions. Unhappily, 
this quality is not sufficiently understood by the Negroes themselves. 
Too much in haste to appropriate the possessions of the whites, they 
are not aware that they are obtaining nothing as valuable as what 
they are surrendering. The power of original composition, by ear, 
belonging to a whole people, the ability on the part of a whole race 
to carry in its head a melody and harmony which has naturally grown 
out of a sentiment, is a precious gift, in which Northern whites 
are utterly deficient. It is indeed sad to observe what these touching 
and beautiful compositions, often breathing the very soul of music, 
are gradually being deserted in favor of the cheap, inartistic and 
nearly worthless music of the concert hall and songbook, It may be 
that Folk-lore societies, by diffusing a juster notion of the value 
of the Negro folk-music, can arrest its decay. If not, the record 
will still remain, as a perpetual boon to the musicians of the future, 
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The second kind of lore of which I shall speak is tales. One 
class of these have become pretty generally known as the tales of 
Uncle Remus. These are animal folk-tales, which in great part, make 
their hero the rabbit, celebrate the victory of skill over brute 
force. These compositions have their worth, of a somewhat different 
Nature from that which I have claimed for the songs. In this case, 
the interest is in great part that of comparative study. These tales 
are by no means solely the possession of Negroes; on the contrary, 

a good many are nearly cosmopolitan. Proceeding from some common 
center, they have traveled about the world, and that by several 
different routes, meeting in America by the way of Africa, by that 

of Europe, and it may be, also by that of Asia. So extraordinary 

a phenomenon in itself excites curiosity to a high degree. Without 
attempting here to explain this relation, I shall only observe, that 
the universal diffusion of many tales constitutes a striking counter- 
part to the great diversity of racial customs. We have thus the most 
striking exhibition of the substantial mental unity of the human 
race, seeing that in the most primitive communities the same elements 
have recommended a story. That the mental variety of stocks is the 
result, not of original natural diversity, but of environment, is 
thus most strongly enforced, and in that doctrine might be found 

the strongest possible hope for the futureof your own race, if it 
were not that such encouragement is now rendered unnecessary by the 
visible evidences every day before our eyes. 

As to another highly interesting class of tales which relate to 
religious belief, to spirits and demons, and the like, I will only 
remark that the best way to correct superstitious notions ts to collect 
and study them. When all are gathered and made to elucidate each 
other, what is false and absurd is at once seen to be false and absurd. 
Thus, in order to get rid of a disgraceful custom, or of ancient 
credulity, the best way is not to try to ignore its existence, but 
to face and find out what it is. 

It is of the utmost consequence, as a possession of their former 
condition, to note the numerous customs, hitherto altogether unnoted, 
or imperfectly observed, that entered into this condition. The truer 
mental state of the race under slavery, entirely incomprehensible 
to those who looked on from the outside, will thus appear. 

All this material will become lucid and full of picturesque and 
poetic interest, when we have full accounts of primitive African 
music, belief, and habits, when we have detailed accounts of the 
several tribes. It will doubtless be, also, that this tendency once 
introduced, it will become customary for American Negroes to attend 
to their genealogical record, and endeavor to discover, so far as 
they may, from what particular African source their own family was 
derived. 

It is altogether probable that America, through the American 
Negro, is destined to exert a mighty influence in the continent of 
Africa. It is the opinion of one of the best qualified observers, 
not only that the Africans in their own land are in a certain degree 
in character similar, but that American Negroes still have a great 
affinity with the race from which they were derived. The United States 
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is the star of hope to the African. What the Negro is becoming, as 
we hope, that the African and Africa must become. There will certainly 
be in the so-called Dark Continent Negro civilizations, the impulse 
of which will be derived from the educated Afro-American, who in 
becoming entirely an American will be no more ashamed of the continent 
of his origin, than the Anglo-American is ashamed of England. In 
promoting these mighty world movements, the advance of science will 
play a part. All political influence, of any sort, is foreign to 
the purposes of science; the Negro race, physically, will remain 
and wish to remain a separate race; and all the information which 
it can obtain relative to its antecedents, regarding its primitive 
and natural way of feeling, will be a weapon in his hand. We must 
know the truth about the plantation Negro, to deal with the planta- 
tion Negro; it is always the truth that makes free. 

I have devoted my time, not to a discussion of Folk-lore, but 
to showing, as I trust I have succeeded in doing, that the study 
has its face towards the future, not towards the past. But I must 
not cease without a word for the sake of pure science. Science has 
no need to ask of any knowledge, whether it will be useful; for all 
knowledge is of necessity useful. It would seem hardly necessary 
to urge this of the study of popular traditions. If the English 
speaking world could obtain its pre-Christian Folk-lore, the ancient 
songs, tales, and beliefs of the English race, it would be willing 
to wipe out with a wet sponge, if necessary, all but the very greatest 
names in English literature. But you, more fortunate, have still 
the power of obtaining the traditions of your ancestors, and of 
preserving them with that pride that always should characterize every 
race in regard to its ancestral treasures. 


Mrs. Cooper of Washington was next presented to the audience 
and read the following paper. 


Paper By Mrs. Anna J. Cooper 


In the direction of original productiveness, the American Negro is 
confronted by a peculiar danger. In the first place he is essentially 
imitative. This in itself is not a defect. The imitative instinct 

is the main spring of civilization and in this aptitude the Negro 

is linked with the most progressive nations of the world's history. 
The Phoenecians imitated the Egyptians, the Greeks borrowed from the 
Phoenecians, the Romans unblushingly appropriated from the Greeks 
whatever they could beg or steal. The Norman who became the brain 

and nerve of the Anglo Saxon race, who contributed the most vigorous 
and energetic elements in modern civilization, was above all men 

an imitator. "Whenever," says one, "his neighbor invented or possessed 
anything worthy of admiration, the sharp, inquisitive Norman poked 
his long aquiline nose," and the same writer adds, "wherever what 

we now call the march of intellect advanced, there was the sharp 
eager face of the Norman in the van." It is not then where or how 

a man or race gets his ideas but what use does he make of them that 
settles his claim to originality. "He has seen some of my work," 
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said the great Michaelangelo of the young Raphael when he noticed 
an adroit appropriation of some of his own touches. But Raphael was 
no copyist. Shakespeare was a veritable freebooter in the realm of 
literature, but Shakespeare was no plagiarist. 

I heard recently of a certain great painter, who before taking 
his brush always knelt down and prayed to be delivered from his model, 
and just here as it seems to me is the real need of deliverance for 
the American black man. His "model" is a civilization which to his 
childlike admiration must seem overpowering. Its stream servants 
thread the globe. It has put the harness on God's lightening which 
is now made to pull, push, pump, lift, write, talk, sing, light, 
kill, cure. It seems once more to have realized the possession of 
Aladdin's wonderful lamp for securing with magic speed and dexterity 
fabulous wealth, honor, ease, luxury, beauty, art, power. What more 
can be done? What more can be desired? And as the Queen of Sheba 
sunk under the stupendousness of Solomon's greatness, the children 
of Africa in America are in danger of paralysis before the splendor 
of Anglo Saxon achievements. Anglo Saxon ideas, Anglo Saxon standards, 
Anglo Saxon art, Anglo Saxon literature, Anglo Saxon music—surely 
this must be to him the measure of perfection. The whispered little 
longings of his own soul for utterance must be all a mistake. The 
simple little croonings that rocked his own cradle must be forgotten 
and outgrown and only the lullabies after the approved style affected. 
Nothing else is grammatical, nothing else is orthodox. To write as 
a white man, to sing as a white man, to swagger as a white man, to 
bully as a white man--this is achievement, this is success. 

And, in all imitations that means mere copying, the ridiculous 
mannerisms and ugly defects of the model are appropriated more 
successfully than the life and inner spirit which alone gave beauty 
or meaning to the original. Emancipation from the model is what is 
needed. Servile copying foredooms mediocrity: it cuts the nerve of 
soul expression. The American Negro cannot produce an original utter- 
ance until he realizes the sanctity of his homely inheritance. It 
is the simple, common, everyday things of man that God has cleansed. 
And it is the untaught, spontaneous lispings of the child heart that 
are fullest of poetry and mystery. 

Correggio once wandered from his little provinical home and found 
his way to Rome, where all the wonder of the great art world for 
the first time stood revealed before him. He drank deep and long 
of the rich inspiration and felt the quickening of his own self 
consciousness as he gazed on the marvellous canvasses of the masters. 

"I too am a painter," he cried and the world has vindicated the 
assertion. Now it is just such a quickening as this that must come 
to the black man in America to stimulate his original activities. 

The creative instinct must be aroused by a wholesome respect for 

the thoughts that lie nearest. And this to my mind is the vital im- 
portance for him of the study of his own folk-lore. His songs, super- 
stitions, customs, tales, are the legacy left from the imagery of 

the past. These must catch and hold and work up into the picture 

he paints. The poems of Homer are valued today chiefly because they 
are the simple unstudied view of the far away life of the Greeks--its 
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homely custom and superstitions as well as its more heroic achievements 
and activities. The Canterbury Tales do the same thing for the England 
of the 14th century. 

The Negro too is a painter. And he who can turn his camera on 
the fast receding views of this people and catch their simple truth 
and their sympathetic meaning before it is all too late will no less 
deserve the credit of having revealed a characteristic page in history 
and of having made an interesting study. 


FOLK-LORE AND ETHNOLOGY 


Conference held at Hampton Normal School, under auspices of Hampton 
Folk-Lore Society. (Continued from July Number.) 


At the close of Mrs. Cooper's paper, Mr. Wheelock announced that 
the meeting was now open for the telling of Negro folk-tales and 
urged the Hampton Folk-lorists and graduates to come forward and 
take part. 

Mr. Patterson of Alabama, began the story telling with a tale 
he had heard in South Carolina. Students of folk-lore will recognize it 
as an interesting variant of the familiar story of the riding-horse 
to which is annexed the tarbaby story as told by Uncle Remus. 

The riding-horse story has for its principals the rabbit and 
the fox, as stated in Mr. Chatelain's Angola Folk-Tales, the frog 
and the elephant are the characters: so that we recognize in Mr. 
Patterson's rabbit and elephant a contrasting link between the native 
African and American versions. 

It may or may not be the point to notice that in Mr. Patterson's 
story the rabbit the least water-loving of animals, retains the frog- 
like characteristic of muddying up the elephant's spring, a reminis-— 
cence perhaps of his descent from the Angola frog. 


Bre'r Rabbit and Bre'r Elephant 


Once Bre'r Rabbit and Bre'r Elephant was courtin"' some young ladies. 
Somehow Bre'r Rabbit want to cut Bre'r Elephant out, so one night 
when he was out visitin' de ladies he tell ‘em dat Bre'r Elephant was 
no count, ‘cause he was nothin' but his riding horse and he say if 
dey didn't b'leave him dat he would show em nex' time he come ‘round. 
So he ‘pinted a night when he was comin’. 

One day Br'r Rabbit went home and git in de bed. When Bre'r 
Elephant come home he axed Bre'r Rabbit what was de mattah. Bre'r 
Rabbit tole him dat he was berry sick. 

Now it happen dat Bre'r Rabbit and Bre'r Elephant had made a 
"greement to call on de ladies dat same day, but Bre'r Rabbit was 
dis playin' off sick so he could fotch out his pint. 

Den Bre'r Elephant ‘minded Bre'r Rabbit of de fact dat dey hader 
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"pintment at de ladies’ house dat ebenin', but Bre'r Rabbit tell 
Bre'r Elephant dat he was too sick to call dat day. Den Bre'r Elephant 
say, "Bre'r Rabbit, ruther den miss gwine to see dem gals dis ebenin', 
I'11 toat you on my back up to do do'." Dis was what Bre'r Rabbit 
want, but he wouldn't wanter let on ‘bout it, so he tell Bre’r Elephant 
dat he would like to go, but he ‘cline cause he was too sick. 

Den Bre'r Elephant keep worrin'’ Bre'r Rabbit and worrin' him 
tell Bre'r Rabbit tell Bre'r Elephant dat he would, 'vidin' he let 
him use his saddle and whip. Bre'r Elephant ‘greed to dat, ‘cause 
he didn't want er miss gwine to see de ladies. 

When ebenin' come, Bre'r Rabbit peard mighty sick and act like 
he did'n wanter go, but coaxin' from Bre'r Elephant sorter git him 
in mind. 

Atter while he git his saddle and ridin’ whip and unbeknowin' 
to Bre'r Elephant he git his spurs too. Bre'’r Rabbit was so sick 
he couldn't hardly git on Bre'r Elephant's back. Arter lot of fixin' 
and gruntin' Bre'r Rabbit kinder git fix and dey start on de way. 

Presently dey done come in sight of de ladies’ house. Den Bre'r 
Rabbit gin to stick his spurs in Bre'r Elephant. At the same time 
he use his whip, and ‘gin to call de ladies to see him. He holler 
"Oh ladies! Oh ladies! I tole you so! I tole you so! Bre'r Elephant 
aint nottin' but my ridin’ horse." At dis he jump down off Bre'r 
Elephant, laugh at him and run in de house and shot de do’. 

Bre'r Elephant was mighty mad and said he would git even wid 
Br'er Rabbit. 

Bre'r Elephant hader spring, and ebery mornin' somebody would 
go down dere and muddy hit. He spected dat hit was Bre'r Rabbit so 
he say he was gwine ketch hin. 

One day he make a tar baby and sit hit up at de spring. Early 
de nex' mornin’ Bre'r Rabbit come down to get his water and atter 
he don’ drink he muddy de spring. 

As he's startin' way he see de tar baby. He say, "Good mornin’ 
little black gal." But de tar baby aint say nothin'. He say, "Ef 
you don't say good mornin’ I'1] hit you wid dis han'." Tar baby aint 
say nothin’ yet, so wid dat he haul off and hit de tar baby side 
de head. When he hit his han' stuck. Den he say, "Little black gal, 
turn me loose, ef you dont, I'll hit you wid dis udder han' so wid 
dat he hit wid de udder han" and dat stuck. 

"Bout dis time Bre'r Elephant come down and when he see Bre'r 
Rabbit stuck to de tar baby, he say to ‘em, "Oh yes, I thought I 
would ketch de man what muddy my spring," so he take Bre'r Rabbit, 
kerry him to big pasture where mek a big fire. 

He say to Bre'r Rabbit "I dono wedder to trow you in de fire 
or in de briar patch." 

Bre'r Rabbit say "Bre'r Elephant what ever you do dont trow me 
in de brier patch but trow me in de fire." He keep on beggin’ so 
hard to be trowed in de fire dat Bre'r Elephant tink dat hit would 
hurt him moest, so he up wid him and trow him in de briar patch. 

Time Bre'r Rabbit light on de ground he kick up his heels at 
Bre'r Elephant and say to ‘em, "You fool, Bre'r Elephant dis where 
I is bred and born at" and wid dat he run off in de bushes. 
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Mr. Patterson had hardly finished speaking when Mr. F. D. Banks, 
Vice President of the Hampton Society came forward to tell a tale 
that was, he said, one of the very first that he remembered hearing 
in his childhood, and that he had never seen in print, but gave as 
it was told to him by his mother. Readers of Grimm's Fairy Tales 
will not be slow to identify it as a variant of the German story, 
but will also notice points of difference growing up out of its 
sojourn amid the surroundings of plantation life. 


The Donkey, the Dog, the Cat and the Rooster 


Once upon a time there was a man who owned a donkey, a dog, a cat 

and a rooster. They became discontented for some reason. The man 

was a cruel master, he worked the donkey very hard from before sunrise 
until long after sunset. The donkey got mad and very discontented 

and said that if this continued, he would leave. It was continued, 

and so one morning when the man got up the donkey had gone. This 

made the man mad and he kicked the dog and he ran away into the 

woods. The next morning the cat was sitting in front of the fire 

and the man told it to get out of his way, so the cat ran off and 

did not come back. 

The man used to get up very early but the next morning he got 
up a little later than usual which made him mad and he said the 
rooster was to blame because he didn't crow at the right time, so 
he flogged the rooster and the rooster got mad and ran away. 

After a while as the donkey was wandering about in the wood 
looking for something to eat he met the dog. "Hello what are you 
doing here," he said. "Oh I ran away," answered the dog. "Master 
kicked me, so I couldn't stand it." "Well, let us go together," said 
the donkey. 

After a while they met the cat. "What are you doing here?" said 
they to her. "What are you both doing here?" she replied. "Oh the 
old man flogged us and we left." "Well, we will all three go together 
and get our living." As they were searching about for something to 
eat they ran across the rooster. "Well! What are you doing here?" 
they exclaimed. The rooster told his story, and then they decided 
to live together. If they were going to live together they must first 
have a house. The rooster said he knew of an old deserted house he 
had seen as he was coming down the road. "Now we will go there and 
take possession of it." 

When they got there they found the door fastened and a little 
smoke was coming out the chimney and they could smell something good 
to eat. There was no roof on the house. The rooster said "We must 
see what is inside. Now let the donkey stand close to the wall, the 
dog on his back, the cat on the dog's back and then I'll get on the 
cat's back and look over and tell you what I see." When the rooster 
looked over he saw some gamblers sitting about the fire cooking their 
supper. This frightened the rooster and he fell in and scared the 
men so that they all ran off. 

Then the donkey, the dog and the cat came inside. They said "these 
men ran off but they will come back again, what shall we do?" The 
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rooster, who seemed to be wiser than the others, said "I'll tell 

you what to do." Let the donkey go down by the gate, the dog lie 

at the door, the cat at the hearth and I will go as usual to the 
roof. If the spy comes back he will come to the fire to make a light, 
then let the cat touch him; when he goes to the door the dog can 
touch him and as he leaves the gate the donkey can strike him and 

I will give the alarm. 

By and by the spy did come, but soon ran back to his companions 
crying that the house was haunted! For he said, when I went to take 
a light something slapped me on the face; then I ran out of the door 
and something cut me on the leg and when I got to the gate something 
gave me an awful blow on the back with a stick and then the ghost 
cried--"Hand him up here to touch! Hand him up here to touch!" 


Mr. Banks was followed by Mr. Arthur Boykin who told the story 
of the Fish-hawk and the Eagle after this manner. 

"You have heard the story of Mr. Rabbit and one about the donkey, 
and as variety is the spice of life, I will tell you one about 
the Eagle and the Fish-hawk. 

"When I was a boy I thought I'd like to be a sailor. There was 
an old man who had a canoe and used to go out after oysters, just 
out here in Hampton creek. I used to work with him. One day when 
it was blowing hard and we were going in to shore, just then I saw 
a fish-hawk and a bald eagle chasing him trying to get a fish away 
from him. The old man said, ‘Did you ever hear the story about them? 
Well! If you haven't I'll tell it to you to-day.' So now I will try 
to tell you it in his way, just as he told it to me. 

"Once upon a time, soon after God made all things and we didn't 
have bad weather like now and no use for a house, every man's was 
his own, and no man knowed what God had for the other man to do. 

One day the eagle came to where a fish-hawk was living. The eagle 
said to the fish-hawk, 'What's your business?’ 'That's my business,' 
said the fish-hawk. 'All right," said the eagle, ‘you wait.' 

“Another day when it was raining the eagle and the fish-hawk 
were flying about in the rain, the eagle said, ‘Why don't you build 
yourself a house?’ 'Oh, I will when the day is fair." Next time the 
eagle saw the fish-hawk the day was clear. ‘Now why don't you build 
your house, this is a fair day?' The fish-hawk said, 'My business 
in life is to eat, not to talk all the time." ‘All right,’ said the 
eagle, ‘you wait.’ 

""Well I don't know how to build a house, teach me how to build 
a house and I'll teach you how to fish." The eagle said, ‘You sit 
on this ere log and I'll show you how.' Then the eagle broke off 
a branch of a tree and laid it dow and said, 'this is for the founda- 
tion,’ and then some more sticks until he had the house made. 'Now' 
the eagle said, ‘this is the way to build a house.' 'Now Mr. Eagle 
you've kept your agreement,’ said the hawk, 'now you come down to 
the shore and I'11 show you how to fish.' 

"Then the fish-hawk went out and circled around and finally dipped 
into the water and brought up a big lot of oyster shells and laid 
them down. Then he went out again and got some more oyster shells 
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but made out that he had a fish. Then the fish-hawk came back to 
where the eagle was and when he got just over him let the shells 
fall on him. This made the eagle mad and from that time to this when 
he sees the fish hawk is getting a fish he is bound to get it." 


FOLK-LORE AND ETHNOLOGY 


Conference held at Hampton Normal School, under auspices of Hampton 
Folk-Lore Society. (Continued from August Number.) 


The applause after Mr. Boykin's story had hardly subsided when Mr. 
William Claytor, of Method, N.C., was on his feet, and coming to 
the front of the room contributed the following story in which the 
ancient European belief of a bargain with the evil one shows itself 
to be still alive among the story-tellers of the Negro fireside, 
rendered perhaps more horrible from the vagueness with which it is 
clothed. 


Mr. Claytor's Story 


"As I have been sitting here listening to these other stories, quite 
a collection of stories have come back to me that I had once known 
and almost forgotten. As you have already had stories concerning 
animals you will be interested, I think, in one of a different nature. 

"I remember hearing my mother tell the story of a man who seemed 
to be in a bad way. Once upon a time he went out hunting. While he 
was out hunting some one invited him into his house. 

"So he went with that person, who seemed in some way unnatural, 
and when he got to the place it didn't seem like a real place, but 
when he got there this strange person showed him everything in the 
house, there were many things and lots of money. 

"The man had told him he would give him money if he would go 
to his home. So he gave him some money, and when he had spent it 
he felt in his pocket, and found he had the same money. 

"The spirit said before he left ‘Don't you want to live with 
me?" The man said, ‘no, not now." ‘Would you like to come back in 
seven years from to-day?' ‘I don't know." ‘Well I think you must 
come in seven years.' 

"After he got home he half forgot about it and yet it seemed 
as if he had a feeling that he still owed something to that man. 

At the end of seven years, this boy said to his mother, ‘don't you 
see those large cats?" ‘No; I don't see them," his mother said, ‘make 
them go away!' 

"'They are just as black as a coal but their eyes sparkle like 
fire! Can't you drive them out and make them go away?' he said. But 
his mother couldn't see them. Finally he said "Don't you remember 
I promised a man I would go with him after seven years, now he is 
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going to take me?’ Then he screamed and said the cats had jumped 
on him. The people in the room could see where the cats scratched 
him but couldn't see the cats. Finally he went off no one knew where 
he had gone, but they thought the devil got him." 

The next story teller was Mrs. Spennie of the Hampton Folk-Lore 
Society. 


Mrs. Spennie's Story 


There have been so many animal stories that I will tell you one about 
an old man who was very disfigured and who had all kinds of marks 
on his face. Once we children asked him to tell us why he was so 
ugly. "None of your business,” he said at first, but after awhile 
he called us to him and said, "I tell you children what made me so 
ugly. Once on a time long ago, I was a mighty bad boy. I remember 
one night when I was livin' in de country I went to town. I had mighty 
good time, as I allus did and was late gittin' home. It was awful 
late, de road was dark and lonely an' I was a leedle scared, but 
I had to be home early in de mornin’ to work. I knowed men's sperits 
walk round about that time an’ hour. I felt a little uneasy as if 
things warent jes rite. Pretty soon I stumbled around something small. 
I looked around and saw a little cat. I swore at it and kicked it. 
Then that cat got mad and in a minute it grew to be as big as a 
dozen cats. Children, ye better believe me! I never seed anything 
to grow quite so fast as that thing did in all my life. I didn't 
think to ask 'In de name of the Father, Son an' Holy Ghos' wa't de 
yer want?’ but I went to cussin at it jess as hard as I could; dat 
made de thing madder an' it began to grow bigger still. I began to 
feel pretty scared an‘ as I turned to cut an' run, dat thing got 
me down and broke dis arm, and broke dis leg, an‘ made dis yer mark 
yee an’ scratched my face an' when I got home in de mornin' my ole 
master said I'd had a pretty big frolic. 

"Now, I tells yur chillen, if yes ever out at night an' meets 
any strange thing be sure to say, ‘In the name of the Father, Son 
and HOTy Ghos', what you want," else you get disfigured jest as I 
is. 


It is impossible to reproduce here the dialect and intonations 
which made this and the story by Mr. Patterson with which the evening's 
exercises came to an end, unique specimens of the kind of work that 
our folk-lorists are able to do. Mr. Patterson's "Preacher Story" 
which we give here derives the greater part of its value from its 
method of delivery and a hint of this could be given only in musical 
notation. The plantation theology which makes God the slave owner, 
Gabriel the house-servant, and Adam the field-hand running away from 
the expected whipping, is worthy of note. 

The story was cut short in its recital by the expiration of the 
time appointed for the meeting so that as it appears it is only a 
fragment. 
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Mr. Patterson's Story 


"Everybody who has been in the South knows what the character of 

the average colored minister is. My idea is that he thinks about 

the money he can get and not the good he can do the people. This 
story that I am going to tell you is true. There was a man who wanted 
to be ordained to a church, and the deacons had appointed a night 
when he was to come to the church to preach his ordination sermon. 

"When they were gathered at the place, one of the old deacons 
said, 'Well brethern, you know what we have come here for to-night. 
This is the gemman whats goin' to preach to you.' 

"The old man got up, made a little prayer and then said his sermon 
was going to be on God and Adam and then he began. 

"God called 'O-o-oh Adam,' Adam didn't say nothin’. "Adam! O-o-oh. 
Adam! didn't ye yeah me when I call yur de fus" time?’ 'Ya'as sah!' 
"Why didn't yer answer?’ 'Kase I's skeered!' Dan God got madder an' 
madder an' called Gabriel an' sent him up to heb'in, tole him to 
bring down dat ole bay horse to run Adam down. Den Adam seen God 
comin’ down de road on dat big bay hoss, a buck-a-ty, buck-a-ty, 
buck-a=ty an' he cut aroun’ dat big bush dickety, dickety, dickety." 


Here Mr. Patterson ended amid a storm of applause and the meeting 
was dismissed, scattering with reluctance after an evening of com- 
bined instruction and entertainment. It is believed that the conference 
will do much to further the study of folk-lore among Hampton graduates, 
and the local folk-lore society has received a new impetus from the 
helpful words of Mr. Newell and Mrs. Cooper, not only in the confer- 
ence but at various smaller meetings held during their stay at Hampton. 
We hope that by means of this conference many of our graduates and 
others who are working in the South will be led to note down as they 
meet it whatever there is that is quaint and curious in the places 
where they are living. 


FOLK-LORE AND ETHNOLOGY 
CONTRIBUTIONS FROM CORRESPONDENTS 

In response to our appeal for help in the Folk-Lore work that is 
going on here, a number of graduates have sent in interesting contri- 
butions of their own gathering. From J. W. Bedenbaugh, of Bradley, 
S.C., whose name is already known to readers of the Workman through 
data printed in March, come the following quaint riddles: 

1. "Fry me some eggs, 

Fry me some eggs" 


2. "Got no lard, got no lard," 
3. "Tallow will do, tallow will do," 
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4. “Cloddy land, cloddy land," 
5. "Plough it deep, plough it deep," 
6. "Muddy de water, muddy de water." 


Answer. A pond full of green frogs, talking to themselves, 
when the sixth frog says "Muddy de water," he sees his enemy, 
then they all disappear. (To be read orotund.) 


"What poor people we are!" 
"What poor people we are!" 
(To be read very fine.) 
“How in de debble can we help it?" 
(Read orotund and fast.) 
Answer. First part, young turkeys, second part, old gobbler. 


"Fly over my field, and if you come, I'11 come to see, and 
if you don't come, I'll come to see." 


Ans. What the crows say after you have planted corn. 

"Two big biscuits, one cup of coffee, 

Gwine to Augusta, black and dirty." 

Repeat. (To be read very grim) 

Ans. Locomotive. 

Two lookers, two hookers, four standers and one hangdowner. 

Ans. A cow. 

Clink, clank under the bank, five against four. 

Ans. Milking the cow. 

It seems that this riddle changes according to the milking custom 

of the locality; where the milking is done with both hands it is 


"Ten against four." 


"Six sot, seven sprung, 
From de dead de libin' run." 


Ans. A partridge nest under a horse's skull. 


A garment having sixteen pieces and not complete unless it 
has sixteen pieces. 


Ans. a buggy harness. 
The following answers, signs, etc. are from the same source. 
Cure for chills and fevers—Take one grasshopper, pull of his 


legs, “wrop him up into a piece of dough," shut your eyes then 
swallow him. Sure cure. 
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Or, take old field crab apples, beat them up as though you would 
make cider, put into some whiskey and water. Take a teaspoonful every 
morning. 

If you drink out of a spring at night you will surely go blind. 

A hen crowing, having young chickens, is a sure sign of women 
fighting. 

Whistling ‘ooman, all de chillen die and no chance ever to raise 
any. 

"Wrop" you hair and you wont have the headache. 

To grow large vegetables let the children plant them. 

To grow large cabbages, gourds, etc., let a woman plant the seed. 
While she is planting she must squat down close to the ground, then 
get up and walk away without looking back. 

Slavery time fortune telling. When you have lost your sleep and 
rest, take steal massa's horse out of stable, carry him to de swamp 
and tie him. Go around and circulate it among the other slaves and 
neighbors, that John or some one on the place can tell fortunes, 
it depends on who has lost his sleep and rest. "Massa" will ask John 
to tell him where the horse is, John says, "massa, I got to take 
a slum'er." John would sleep a day, then wake up, massa says "Have 
you foudn my horse?" John answers, "Massa I--I--I--done almost got 
to de place," scratching his head, "gi' me one mo’ day to slum'er." 

In another day John has caught up with his lost sleep and rest 
and he says "massa you' horse dow in de swamp." Massa wanted to 
test whether John really could tell fortunes, goes and gets a ‘coon, 
puts him in a barrel turned upside down, and tells John that if he 
does not tell him what is in the barrel he will whip him awfully. 

John stammers and stutters, says, "Massa, I--I--I don't no ef I can 
unravel de secret or not, but any way you done got de ole coon at 
las'," (meaning himself). 

We are also in receipt of an interesting letter from G. E. Reid 
(class of '89) now engaged in teaching at Bedford Springs, Va. Many 
matters touched upon in our circular letter are referred to but we have 
Space to quote here only a few points which strike out along new lines. 

"The colored people in general do not bring away the tools used 
in digging a grave until the day after the burial, or it may be longer. 
"Chilun don’ tech dem tings, le' um stay dar, kase you hab bad luck 
to move um," they say. All the old women who are present at the funeral 
will cast in a handful of dirt, each, upon the box. I don't know 
why, but as a tribute of respect, I guess. I have asked why and was 
told "chile, mammy al'ays done dat to de dead." 

The colored people in general are very superstitious, even the 
young ones believe in "signs for bad luck," and really I think they 
are innumerable. I give some of these signs that all of the old heads 
believe in as firmly as we do the Bible. They are just in their words 
as given me. 

Ef yer dream of aigs an aint none broke, th'ow salt in de fire 
soon nex’ mornin’ or dar gwin be er mighty big fuss, but ef some 
of dem is broke, den de fuss done broke. 

Ef de right year burn somebody is talkin’ good 'bout yer. Ef 
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de lef" year burn den dey's talkin’ bad 'bout yer, mebbe its good, 
but to be sho' ‘bout it jes wet de fingers in de mouf an" cross 
de year wid it an say: 


"Ef its good let it run, 
Ef its bad, hol’ yer tongue." 


If its bad dey will stop right dar, an de year stop burnin’ too. 

Don't name de baby tell its ober a mont ole, it will die if yer 
do. 

Wen a dog lay wid his head outen'’ de do', and de teder part 
in de house, some one in dat family gwi' die, but ef de head in de 
house an de teder part outen de do', some un is comin’. 

Don’ mock de hooper-will, ef you don’ want de house set on fire. 

De fus' hooper-will yer hear hollen, git down an' roll on de 
groun', dat will cure de backache. 

Ef a dog jump ober de cradle wen de baby in dar, dat chile gwin' 
hab bad luck." 

We quote further from this letter one or two riddles. 


"Hick-e mo, hack-e-mo, 
Hangin o' de kitchen do'." 
Answer. The sun. 


What's dis. 


"Tun er loose, she'll fly 
Gin um water, she'll die?" 
Answer. Fire. 


From Portia Smiley, now at Calhoun, Ala., comes Aunt Rosy's story 
about Old Hag and Jack lantern. 

"Yaas, ole hag is sho' nuff people, kase I was ridden by one for 
two 'ears an I'se so crawney dat you coulder seed my bones. I tried 
ebery ting folks tells me. I put cork in a bottle in de middle ob 
de flo. I put down corn an pepper yit I did n't git no res’. So 
something tole me to put a Bible at my head, an take off my shoes 
an tu'n de toes from de bed, and dey can't jump ober it. So dat night 
it comes as befo' an it stood dar tell day crep slam upon it, so 
I coulder seed it, an bless yo’ soul, Honey, it wan't no body but 
Brer Cato wife, Sa Dimpsey, dat lib jis jinin to me. 

"And didn't my son Hector like to ben los' in de ‘oods by one 
dem Jack-lanterns. Dey is folks des like you'n I is. Dey open dar 
fire, fluffety fluff, an ebery time day flap de fire you is fotched 
up in a nuder ‘rection, so my boy jes' took off his hat an tun'ned 
it wrong-sidouterds an' put it on his head up sid down, an" los him. 

"It dis like I tell you, Honey, I seed it wid my own 'spe'unce." 


Cornelius Baytop, of Gloucester Co., sends us the following 
collection of proverbs: 
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1. The sun shines in every man's door once. 

2. The dog needs his tail more than once. 

3. A scornful dog will eat dirty pudding. 

4. A little dog carries a high tail. 

5. A short horse is soon curried. 

6. Night has no eyes but a large ear. 

7. A dog that will carry a horse will bring one. 

8. A deceitful person is said to "talk on both sides of his 
mouth," or he is said to "hold with the hare and run with 
the hounds." 

9. Starvation is spoken of as Lewellyn, e.g. “Lewellyn can 
only be beaten out of the house by chunkin' him with bread." 
Spring time is spoken of as the "cow holiday." 

The people studied by Mr. Baytop, in Gloucester Co., have a strong 
belief in the supernatural, and some of their distinctive supersti- 
tions he has noted down as follows: 

"A man's soul is said to remain on earth three days after his 
death, visiting places he loved in life and the persons he loved 
and hated. The ghosts of wicked persons are red, but the face of 
the ghost is seldom seen. The language of ghosts is never understood, 
but when communicating with the living they resume the natural form 
and human language. 

“About six years ago a colored man was riding alone in a buggy 
along a dreary road on a dark night. There is a graveyard on the 
road, and when the man reached it his horse stood still in spite 
of all his efforts to make him go on. Finally he heard some one 
getting into the buggy and felt the springs settle down under the 
weight. Then the horse walked on slowly, all the man's efforts to 
produce a trot proving futile. Finding that he could not make his 
horse go faster, he tried to sing, hoping to frighten away his 
supernatural and unseen guest. The only hymn he could think of was, 
"Hark from the tomb a doleful sound.' He opened his parched lips but 
no sound came forth. His vocal organs refused to vibrate. He felt 
the cold breath of his unseen companion, who, apparently peering 
in his face uttered mockingly, ‘Hark! hark! hark!" 

"When the man and his companion were nearing a store, the horse 
stopped, and that invisible companion departed without even thanking 
the man, much less paying for his ride. 

"These people have a great belief in demons. Dreams are the 
methods by which warnings are given by the Supreme or by friendly 
spirits, to mortals, by which instruction is given to the faithful 
and by which knowledge of future events are obtained. They are so 
connected with the prevailing ideas of religion that they must only 
be explained reverently. 

"The process of getting religion is unique. One is converted 
at some revival and sets out to pray. He is called a seeker and is 
known by his preoccupied appearance. After he has prayed a long time 
some prayers that he is directed to pray by some old brother, he 
has a dream, or he feels that he has a desire to talk with some 
Christian friend who encourages him, gives him instructions and 
interprets and applies his dreams, 
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"After a length of time the seeker believes, and at a council 
of the leading brethren, he recounts what he has dreamed, felt or 
heard, which is called an experience of grace. After joining the 
church he is sent to look for his work. The answer to prayer comes 
by feeling, by revelation or by dreams. Dreams are often cited as 
an evidence of being called to preach, and are sometimes told by 
those who have them as a general warning. 

"They believe in a personal evil, the Devil, who personally 
interferes with the Christian welfare. Whenever one tried to do good 
he gets into everything for the purpose of making you angry. He rarely 
interferes with wicked people except to lead them deeper into 
wickedness, so long as they are contented, but as soon as they become 
desirous of being better he is, to use their own language, a moth 
in their garments." 

Mr. Baytop, after reference to the universal belief in conjure 
doctors and conjuration, a subject which we hope to take up in some 
detail during the coming winter, goes on to speak of the church music 
which he tells us is "very weird and not to be written. Singing is 
followed by a prayer to Him 'who dwells beyond the ring lights' and 
"fellum city’ a phrase to me unintelligible." 

This whole matter of the theology and worship in the primitive 
Negro churches, is one that is deserving of careful study. Graduates 
in the field can help us greatly by recording verbatim when possible, 
prayers and sermons as well as songs, and giving us in connection 
with such records a full account of the circumstances under which 
hymn, prayer or sermon was used. The songs transplanted from their 
native soil, as we have them here at the school, are beautiful and 
interesting, but for purposes of scientific study, it its as necessary 
to know every detail of their surroundings as it is for the geologist 
to understand what was the position in its bed in the great mountain 
masses of the specimen that! he is labelling for its place in his 
cabinet or studying with a view to determining its age and character. 





FOLK-LORE AND ETHNOLOGY 
OLD TIME COURTSHIP 


We give complete in this issue Mr. Banks' paper read before the 
Hampton Folk-Lore Society in April, and subsequently printed in the 
Journal of American Folk-Lore, as we wish it to reach many of our 
readers who do not see the Journal, in the hope that it may call 

out from correspondents more matter of the same class. We add to 

Mr. Banks’ paper a few more questions that have been contributed, 
and we earnestly hope that readers who are so situated as to be able 
to collect matter on this subject will do so and send it in. The 
full interest attaching to this subject, as a line of ethnological 
research, may better appear through a citation from the Angola Folk- 
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Tales recently published under the auspices of the American Folk- 
Lore Society. The incident is taken from the story of the Four Uouas. 
The young man goes to visit the four sisters with a view to court- 
ship, and the conversation is carried on as follows. We must of 
course give the English translation, in which the play on words and 
the exact meaning of the figurative language does not appear. The 
note upon the passage states that the sayings are proverbs, poems 
and figurative sayings, especially used by young folks in courting. 

"He says, ‘Evening, you ladies!' the girls accept it saying, ‘This 
is evening!’ They spread for him a mat on the ground; he sits down. 
The girls entertain him, saying: "How spendest the day how, young 
man?’ He says: 


"I spent the day as an elephant spends it. 

I played, as a player of backgammon. 

The elephant is lame, they shot him. 

The path is mown down, they walked it. 

A nice bottle of bird-seed is food for birds. 

The wide fig tree and the menlanger tree are ornaments of 
a house, 

In the East we are the children of the hippo. 

In the West we are the children of the Governor.'" 


Our space forbids further quotations from the story, but the 
reader can see in this some parallel to the peculiar courtship customs 
of the American Negroes as shown in Mr. Banks' paper and in the other 
material along that line which we publish here. The story in its 
ending shows how, by an intelligent understanding of an ambiguous 
message sent by the lover to the four sisters the youngest sister 
becomes the favored bride. Even so on the plantation the ability 
to understand and answer the figurative speeches of her lover was 
the test of wit and culture by which the slave girl was judged in 
the society of the quarters. 

wv 
ww 


Plantation Courtship 


The American slave's life was a desert of suffering certainly, but 
in it there were oases whose shades and springs yielded comforts 
whose delights were all the keener for their infrequency. 

He had his holidays and his social seasons, and there were hours 
when, his day's task done, he poured his story of admiration and 
love into the ears of some dusky maiden whose presence brought to 
him a joy as sweet, perhaps sweeter, than that which his smart young 
master felt in the society of the free women whom he loved and honored. 

The slave girl had to be won as surely as did her fair young 
mistress, and her black fellow in slavery who aspired to her hand 
had to prove his worthiness to receive it. 

Instances were not a few where the black knight laid down his 
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life in defence of the honor of his lady-love, but of course milder 
proofs of worthiness were the rule. 

Among the slaves there were regular forms of "courtship," and 
almost every large plantation had an experienced old slave who 
instructed young gallants in the way in which they should go in the 
delicate matter of winning the girls of their choice. 

I have distinct recollection of "Uncle Gilbert," a bald, little 
dark man, who carried his spectacles on his forehead the most of 
the time. 

"Uncle Gilbert" was the shoemaker on a plantation where there 
were a hundred slaves, whose good young master, "Pete," allowed them 
to receive company Sundays and some evenings in the week from all 
the surrounding neighborhood. 

What gay times there were on that plantation in the days befo' 
de wah! 

"Uncle Gilbert" was very learned in the art of "courtship," and 
it was to his shop the slave lads went for instruction in "courtship's 
words and ways." 

The old man had served a half dozen masters, had won and buried 
as many wives, and had travelled much. It was therefore conceded 
by the people of all the neighborhood that nobody thereabouts was 
a greater authority on wooing than he. 

"Uncle Gilbert" held the very generally accepted opinion that 
"courtin' is a mighty ticklish bizness," and that he who would "git 
a gal wuth havin, mus' know how to talk fur her." 

I never had the honor of being one of "the old man's" pupils, 
being too young when I knew him to make inquiry along the courtship 
line, but I tracked many young men to Uncle Gilbert's shop in the 
interest of general gossip. 

The courtship idea, of course, belongs to people of every clime 
and race. People only differ in expressing it. 

The American slave courtship words and forms are the result of 
his attempt at imitating the gushingly elegant manners and speech 
of his master. 

Uncle Gilbert's rule of courtship was that a "young man mus’ 
tes" an' prove a gal befo' offerin' her his han.’ Ef er gal gives 
a man as good anser as he gives her question, den she is all right 
in min'. Ef she can look him squar in de face when she talks to him, 
den she kin be trusted; and ef her patches is on straight, an' her 
close clean, den she is gwine ter keep de house straight and yer 
britches mended. Sich er ooman is wuth havin'." 


Sample of a "Courtship" Conversation 


He. My dear kin' miss, has you any objections to me drawing 

my cher to yer side, and revolvin' de wheel of my conversation 
around de axle of your understandin'? 

She. I has no objection to a gentleman addressin' me in a 
proper manner, kin' sir. 

He. My dear miss, de worl’ is a howlin' wilderness full of 
devourin' animals, and you has got to walk through hit. Has 
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you made up yer min' to walk through hit by yersef, or wid 
some bol' wahyer? 

She. Yer 'terrigation, kin" sir, shall be answered in a lady- 
like manner, ef you will prove to me dat it is not for er 
form and er fashion dat you put de question. 

He. Dear miss, I would not so impose on a lady like you as 

to as’ her a question for a form an" a fashion. B'lieve me, 
kin' miss, dat I has a pertickler object in ingagin' yer in 
conversation dis afternoon. 

She. Dear kin" sir, I has knowed many a gentleman to talk 

wid wise words and flatterin' looks, and at de same time he 
may have a deceivin' heart. May I as" yer, kin’ gentleman, 

ef you has de full right to address a lady in a pertickler 
manner? 

He. I has, kin miss. I has seen many sweet ladies, but I has 
never up to dis day an’ time lef' de highway of a single 
gentleman to foller dese beacon lights. But now, kin" miss, 
as I look in yer dark eyes, and sees yer hones’ face, and 
hears yer kind voice, I mus‘ confess, dear lady, dat I would 
be joyous to come to your beck and call in any time of danger. 
She. Den, kin" sir, I will reply in anser to your ‘terrigation 
in de fus place, sence I think you is a hones" gentleman dat 
I feels dat a lady needs the pertection of a bol’ wahyer in 
dis worl’ where dere's many wil' animals and plenty of danger. 
He. Den, kin' honored miss, will you condencen' to encourage 
me to hope dat I might, some glorious day in de future, walk 
by yer side as a perteckter? 

She. Kin" sir, ef you thinks you is a bol" wahyer I will 
condescend to let you pass under my observation from dis day 
on, an' ef you proves wurthy of a confidin' ladies' trus', 
some lady might be glad to axcept yer pertection—and that 
lady might be me. 


This brings us to the point where the two agree to become lovers, 
and as love's language is not reduceable to writing and repetition 
we will leave them, hoping that when all has been arranged that we 
shall be among the many white and black guests who will assemble 
to give congratulations and to partake of the big supper which "ole 
mistis" and "ole master" will surely give in celebration of the event 
here foreshadowed. 
FRANK D. BANKS. 
ww 
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To Miss Portia Smiley, of Calhoun, Alabama, we are indebted for 
the following delicious bits of sentiment. 

1. Dear lady, I come down on justice an' qualification to advocate 
de law condemnin'’ de lady dat was never condemn befo'—-not dat I's 
gwine to condemn you, but I can condemn many odders. 

2. Kin' lady, I went up on high gum an’ came down on little 
Pe de, whar many goes but few knows. 
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3. Kin' lady, are yo' a standin’ dove or a flyin’ lark? Would 
you decide to trot in double harness and will you give de mos 
excrutish pleasure of rollin’ de wheels of de axil, accordin' to 
your understandin'? If not my tracks will be col’ an‘ my voice will 
not be heard aroun' your do! I would bury my tomihawks an' dwell upon 
de subteil of mos’ any T. 

4. Kin' lady, ef I was to go up between de heavens and de yeath 
and drop down a grain of wheat over ten acres of land an’ plow it 
up wid a rooster fedder, would you marry me? 

5. Good miss, ef dere was a beautiful bloom, how could you get 
it widout reachin', sendin’, walkin’, or goin" at it? (Answer——Get 
it by love.) 

6. Kin' lady, s'pose you was to go ‘long de road an' meet a 
pet rabbit, would you take it home an' call it a pet o' yourn? 

7. Good lady, ef you was to come down de riber an' you saw a 
red stran o' thread, black o' white, which one would you choose to 
walk on? (In the answer, the color of the thread given is the color 
of the man she would accept.) 

8. Oh, good kin' lady, kin you go up twix heaven an' de yarth 
bring me a blue morena wid a needle an thread in it? 

9, Kin' lady, since I have been trav'lin’ up hill, valley an 
mountain, I nebber seed a lady dat suit my fancy mo’ so den you does. 
Now is you a towel dat had been spun, or a towel dat had been woven. 
(Answer—If spun, single.) 

10. Good lady, I was in a garden in my dream an’ I saw de lovelies' 
table an on de table was a fine cake an' a glass of wine, an' a 
beautiful lady was walkin' in de garden, and you were de lady. Ef 
you saw a peas hull in de garden which one would you choose--one 
wid one pea in it or a hull full of peas. (Answer--The hull with 
one pea is a single man, the hull full of peas is a widower with 
children. ) 

11. Good lady, ef I was to give you a handkerchief to wash an' 
fron, how would you do it widout water or iron? (Answer--Iron it 
with love.) 


an' 


Of a kind similar to No. 9 in Miss Smiley's collection, the Folk- 
Lore Society has contributed the following: 


"Are you a rag on the bush or a rag off the bush? (Answer--If 
a rag on the bush, free, if off, engaged.)" 

"I saw three ships on the water, one full rigged, one half-rigged, 
and one with no rigging at all. Which would you rather be? (Full 
rigged, married; half-rigged engaged; no rigging, single.)" 


Sometimes the girl wishes to find out her friends’ intentions. 
If so it may be done without loss of dignity through the following 
circumlocution: 

"Suppose you was walkin" by de side o' de river an dere was three 
ladies in a boat, an’ dat boat was overturned, which lady would you 
save, a tall lady or a short lady or a middle-sized lady?" 
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If the young man declares his desire to save a lady corresponding 
in height to his questioner she may rest assured that his intentions 
are serious. He may perhaps add the following tender avowal: 

"Dear miss, ef I was starvin' an' had jes one ginger-cake, I 
would give you half, an' dat would be de bigges' half." 


Should a girl find herself unable to understand the figurative 
speech of her lover she may say "Sir, you are a huckleberry beyond 
my persimmon," and may thus retire in good form from a conversation 
in which her readiness in repartee has not been equal to her suitor's 
skill in putting sentimental questions. 


FOLK-LORE AND ETHNOLOGY 
AMERICAN FOLK-LORE SOCIETY 


The annual meeting of the American Folk-Lore Society was held in 
Washington on Thursday and Friday, December 27th and 28th. The program 
was a most interesting one, including the names of Dr. Washington 
Matthews, Mr. Frank Hamilton Cushing, Mr. Wm. Wells Newell, Dr. J. 
Walter Fewkes, and others equally well known along the lines of 
ethnological research. The Hampton Folk-Lore Society sent up to the 
meeting a paper on Negro Folk-Songs made up of material contributed 
by the club, and compiled by one of its secretaries. The paper was 
read by Captain R. R. Moton, and illustrated with songs rendered 
by a quartet, composed of Mr. F. D. Banks, Mr. Wm. E. Daggs, Mr. 
J. H. Wainwright and Captain Moton. 

The effort was made to give them as nearly as possible in the 
true plantation style. We publish the paper in full, but wish that 
we could publish as well the songs which accompanied it. As it is, 
we can only insert the words, leaving the music to be analysed and 
published at some future time, when some expert musician has had 
opportunity to make a thorough study of the wide field of Negro music 
from phonographic cylinders. Through the efforts of Mr. Wm. Wells 
Newell and Dr. Thomas Wilson, the quartet after the reading of the 
paper, had the opportunity of rendering their selections once more 
to a phonograph, which was found to reproduce the songs with con- 
siderable exactness. It is to be hoped that sometime the Hampton 
Folk-Lore Society will be able to secure a phonograph of its own 
that it may carry its investigations out along the musical line. 
Phonographic records of Negro music of all kinds would be invaluable 
material for the student of folk-music to work upon and would bring 
within the range of such students much matter which can now be obtained 
only with the greatest difficulty. 
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Negro Folk-Songs 


In beginning to write a paper on the Corn-Songs of the Negroes, our 
subject has widened out before us until it has seemed best to undertake 
to explain the use and give specimens of the three main varieties 

of Negro music. 

Recent newspaper discussions have taken up the question whether 
there is to-day a distinct and original music existing among the 
Negroes. Our work is not to discuss that question, but to furnish 
material gathered at first hand from the plantation songs of the 
south, that to some minds at least, seems to show that whenever or 
wherever that music may have originated, it is to-day a part of the 
life and heart of the colored people of the south, a true body of 
folk-songs, the outgrowth of the conditions that surrounded in the 
past, an oppressed and humble, but highly emotional race, who ex- 
pressed all emotions whether of joy or sorrow, of love or anger, 
naturally and spontaneously through the medium of rhythmic and musical 
sounds. 

For the sake of clearing up the view of the land we are bound 
for, it may be well to explain that much of the music generally 
included under the head of Negro music must be excluded from this 
discussion, on the ground that it is not real folk-music in any sense 
of the word, but is in some cases an imitiation by white "nigger 
minstrels" of some of the wilder or more ridiculous of the shouts 
or religious songs of the Negroes, joined with irreverent and in- 
congruous choruses. In this class may be included "Angels meet me 
at the Cross Roads," "Golden Slippers," "Angel Gabriel," "In the 
Morning by the Bright Light," and other songs of the same general 
character. These songs, composed with the view of making the religious 
experience of the Negro a joke for white audiences, are as far removed 
from real folk-songs as they well can be, and have tended to bring 
the whole subject of Negro music into contempt and derision. 

Of quite a different class, though still far removed from real 
Negro music, are the many well known songs, composed by white men 
to whom the hard conditions of the slave's life, and the picturesque- 
ness and pathos of the Negro character appealed strongly. The best 
of the songs, "Swanee River," "Old Black Joe," "Old Kentucky Home," 
and many others are the work of one man, Stephen C. Foster, though 
there are others of almost equal merit not from his pen. In this 
category may be classed the war songs that were sung through the 
streets of all northern cities during the war, "Wake Nicodemus," 

"Say Darkies, have you seen de Massa?" and "Babylon is Fallin'." Songs 
of this class, wherever they have become popular, have served to 
awaken an interest in the Negroes, and so have done their part in 
helping to bring the white and the black races into sympathy with 

each other on the ground of their common humanity, but they have 

also served, of late years, to render more difficult the task of 
finding, and recognizing when found, the real Negro music, and have 
perhaps given color to the statement sometimes made that all the 

music sung by the Negroes is the product of northern white men, taught 
to the colored people by missionary teachers who went south during 
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or after the war. 

(At this point the quartet rendered "Old Black Joe," and "The 
Old Kentucky Home.") 

Excluding then from further consideration, the minstrel songs, 
let us see what classes of songs we can find that seem actually to 
have grown up out of the conditions of the slave life. We find that 
all plantation Negroes have one common means of expression. Through- 
out the South, Corn-Songs, Dance-Songs, and Shouts or Spirituals, 
are the three main divisions of Negro music, and most of the songs 
indigenous to the soil may be classified under one or another of 
these heads. Words may differ, terms may differ in different localities 
or in the same locality from year to year, but the Negro must sing 
as he works, as he plays, and as he worships,and so these three classes 
of songs are always found. 

The Corn-songs are so named because they were used largely to 
expedite the labor at the great annual corn shuckings, where the 
Slaves from several plantations were gathered together after the 
harvest, to shuck the corn already garnered in a great heap in front 
of the corn crib. But the name Corn-song applies to all work songs, 
and, in its broadest meaning, to all secular music. 

Corn-songs have, in common with the spirituals, the characteristic 
of the solo or shout, often extemporized to express the thought of 
the moment by the leader, and the great chorus which answers with 
its burst of harmony from many voices. In the work-songs the rhythm 
sets the time of the work on which all are engaged, and the beating 
of feet, the swaying of the body or the movement of the arm may be 
retarded or accelerated at will by the leader. They thus formed a 
useful auxiliary to the plantation discipline and may be said to 
have had an economic value in carrying on the productive labor of 
the South. 


Here the quartet gave the two following songs: 





Corn Shucking Song 


What in the worl' is de marter here, 


Oh --------- oh, ho, 
What in de worl is de marter here, 
Oh --------- oh ho. 
ld 
Fall out here and shuck dis corn, 
Oh --------- oh, ho. 
Bigges pil ever see sence I was born, 
Oh --------- oh ho. 


Oh --------- oh ho, 
Case dey gits enough to eat, 
Oh: =s=<+==-=+ oh ho. 


Oh --------- oh ho, 
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Dont know whedder dey gets enough er no, 


Oh aa a meas oh ho. 

I loves ol' marster an’ mistis too, 
Oh ===H-==-= oh ho, 

Case deys rich an" kin an" true, 
Oh --------- oh ho. 


Po white trash I does despise, 


Oh -cer----- oh ho, 
Case dey's always tellin lies, 
Oh --------- oh ho. 
Shuck dis corn dis very night, 
Oh --------- oh ho, 
While de stars is shinin' bright, 
Oh e-------- oh ho. 


Run, Nigger, Run de Patteroler ‘ll Ketch Yer 


Run, nigger, run patteroler'll ketch yer, 
Hit yer thirty-nine and sware 'e didn' tech yer. 
(Repeat several times.) 


Poor white out in de night 
Huntin’ fer niggers wid all deir might. 
Dey don' always ketch deir game 
D'way we fool um is er shame. 
Run, Nigger run-—— 


My ole mistis promus me 

When she died she'd set me free, 

Now d' ole lady's ded an" gone, 

Lef dis nigger er shellin corn. 
Run, Nigger run--- 


My ole master promus me 

When he died he'd set me free, 

Now he's ded an' gone er way 

Neber'll come back tell Judgement day. 
Run, Nigger run--~ 


I seed a patteroler hin’ er tree 

Tryin to ketch po’ little me, 

I ups wid my foots an' er way I run, 

Dar by spilin dat genterman's fun. 
Run, Nigger run-—— 


Among the Dance-songs may be included all those musical or 
rhythmical combinations of sounds which we used to set the time of 
the dances, plays, or marches in which plantation Negroes indulged when 
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work hours were over. In some of these, the rhythmic expression is 
mainly through the beating of feet and patting of hands, while the 
vocal expression is simply a rude chant. The whole effect of this 
music, if music it can be called, is as barbarous as if rendered 

in African forests at some heathen festival. A specimen of this class 
is the well known Juba. 
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of the effect designed.) 


Master had a yaller man 

Talles' nigger in de land. 

Juba was dat feller's name 

De way he strutted was a shame, 

Juba, Juba, Juba, Juba——-(repeat several times.) 
Oh, twas Juba dis and Juba dat 

Juba killed de yaller cat 

To make his wife a Sunday hat-—Juba. 


Iwas Juba dis an’ Juba dat, 

His wife was yaller, tall an" fat; 

He killed ole missis yaller cat 

To make his wife a Sunday hat. 
Juba-- 


Marster had a yaller steer 

01's de mountin to er year, 

I tells ye dis for all er dat 

He'd run erway at de drop ‘'o yer hat. 
Whoa Mark. 


See 'im comin up de road 

Pullin on er monstrous load, 

Git out'n de way mighty spry 

Or he'll tho' you to de sky 
Whoa Mark. 


Juba driv dat ole steer 
Fer five an' twenty year, 
Thu de rain and thu de snow 
Juba an de steer'd go. 

Whoa Mark-—-Juba. 


When de sun was shinin bright, 
Ef twas day, ef twas night, 


Hear him holler loud an' strong 
Mark, why dont yet git er long. 
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Golong--Whoa Mark-—Juba. 


By 'm by dat ole ox died, 

Juba he jes cried and cried 

Tell one day he ups an" die 

I spec he's drivin in de sky. 
Golong--Whoa Mark=-—Juba. 


In this same class of Dance-songs we find others showing a more 
advanced musical development, and when to the beating of feet, patting 
of hands and chanting of many voices, a skilled banjoist adds the 
accompaniment of his instrument, we obtain an effect which is not 
merely rousing, but distinctly agreeable. 

(At this point was given one of the Game Songs printed in the 
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stormy weather."') 

But it is in the last class, the Shouts or Spirituals, that we 
find the emotional expression of the Negro reaching its highest 
development. In the Spirituals the length and breadth and depth and 
height of the American slave's religious and historical experiences 
are laid bare. The faith that could endure present suffering in the 
steadfast hope of a good time coming in the future, the longing for 
deliverance, the shout of triumph when that deliverance came at last, 
these are the great emotional utterances of the race through their 
religious music. But the songs are adapted as well to the individual, 
and represent to the singers to-day the longing of the sinning soul 
for God and purity, the belief in a final righting of all wrongs, 
and the triumph of the redeemed as they enter upon the new life. 
There is real poetry in the rude words, and harmony in the wild strains, 
the poetry of simple souls possessed and carried away by great and 
wonderful emotions which struggle for expression through limited 
vocabularies and primitive harmonies. It is true; and the work in 
every case of the many rather than of the one, it is not art, it 
is life,--the life of the human soul itself, manifest in music and 
in words. 

To one who has watched the worshippers in a Negro revival meeting, 
who has seen the spoken prayer and half articulated groan or cry 
of assent, change by almost imperceptible degrees to the musical 
recitative of the leader followed by musical shouts, cries and responses 
from the worshipping assembly, there is no longer any mystery about 
the origin of the spirituals. They have broken forth from time to 
time under stress of great religious excitement from just such 
assemblies, they have been retained and repeated by a music-loving 
people with few other means of expression, and they have been and 
are still, to millions of humble souls in our land, the noblest and 
holiest and most inspiring influence in their cramped and poverty- 
stricken lives. No truer folk-music can be found in this or any other 
country, than the religious songs of the black peasantry of the South. 
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At the close of the paper the quartet gave several of the well 
known plantation spirituals, ending with one that belongs to the 
era of emancipation, but which has been only recently obtained by 
members of the Folk-Lore Society from some of the old people in the 
neighborhood. 


Our bondage ‘ll have an end, by and by, by and by. 
Our bondage '1ll have an end, by and by. 

Jehovah rules de tide 

And the water he'll divide, 

Oh, de way he'll open wide 

By and by, by and by 

De way he'll open wide, 

By and by. 


Chorus. 
From Egypt's yoke set free 
Hail de glorious jubilee, 
Oh how happy we will be 
By and by, etc. 


Chorus. 
Our Lord will save his own 
By de power from his throne, 
An’ ol' Pharaoh he will drow 
By and by, etc. 


The paper, with its illustrations was received with many expressions 
of interest, and the discussion which followed it was to the Hampton 
visitors much more interesting than their own paper. Testimony from 
several persons present tended to show that the singing of the slaves 
at work was regarded by their masters as almost indispensable to 
the quick and proper performance of the labor, and that the leaders 
of the singing were often excused from work that they might the better 
attend to their part of the business. The statement was also made 
that on the Mississippi in the old days, the wharf laborers were 
selected and retained largely because of their ability as singers, 

a good singer being regarded as worth more on the wharves than a 
laborer who merely did his work and kept still about it. An instance 
belonging to the present is that of the canning establishments in 
Baltimore, where, as it was said during the discussion, the leading 
singers are actually paid more by their employers, showing that their 
leading has a distinct money value from the capitalist's point of 
view. 

During the discussion the question was brought up, as to whether 
a number of the songs used in common by whites and Negroes at camp 
meeting services were originated by the Negroes or borrowed by them. 
One of the Folk-Lorists present had recently heard sung by white 
worshippers at a service in Washington a song which he knew to be 
in common use among the Negroes fifty years ago, and another cited 
the case of the song, "I hope my mother will be there," a well known 
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Negro "spiritual" which he had heard used in the worship of the 
mountain whites in North Carolina. 

The appreciation shown of the Hampton society's paper was most 
cordial and encouraging, and the Hampton Folk-Lorists feel that in 
no way could they have had a better lesson on the work that they 
are trying to do than through their attendance at the American Folk- 
Lore Society. Dr. Matthew's paper on a Navahoe Myth, with the dis- 
cussion that followed it, brought out very clearly the relation of 
folk-lore tales to history and ethnology, while Mr. Newell's speech 
on the Diffusion of Folk-Tales, followed by what Mr. Cushing had 
to say on Folk-Lore Concepts, threw much light on what is not know, 
as well as on what is known about the origin of the popular stories 
and traditions found the world over. 

Dr. Fewkes' illustrations of the Cortez Codex were most interest- 
ing, but required more special knowledge in regard to the Maya people 
than any of the Hampton delegation possessed, for the full comprehen- 
sion of its meaning. 

It was with deep regret that the Hamptonians were obliged to 
forego the pleasure of one more day in Washington, for the programme 
of Friday promised to be quite as interesting and instructive as 
that of Thursday, but school work required the attention of all on 
Friday morning, so that Thursday night's boat saw the entire dele- 
gation on its homeward way, feeling that as a half loaf is better 
than no bread, so the Thursday in Washington had fully repaid for 
the time and expense required for the trip. 


FOLK-LORE AND ETHNOLOGY 
FOLK MEDICINE 


For Chills and Fever. 

Dip a string of raw cotton in turpentine and tie it round the 
waist. 

Take wild cherry, dogwood or poplar bark in whiskey. 

String briars around the neck. 

To prevent chills, put red pepper in the shoes. 

Buy a half pint of salt, put a gill in each shoe and you'll never 
have another chill. 
For Headache, Backache and Neuralgic afflictions. 

Bind jimson weed to the head for headache. 

Take lightud splinters and rum for backache, or rosin pills. 

For neuralgia boiling hot red oak bark tea held in the mouth, 
or a copper wire around the neck is recommended. 

A raw cotton string tied about any part subject to cramp will 
cure the pain, or brass rings on the fingers. 

For croup-~A black silk string tied around the neck. Linseed 
oil and honey. 
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For colic—Give the baby soot tea. 

To cure a drunkard--Take a live eel, skin it, put the skin in 
some liquor and give it to a drunkard. He will never drink again. 

To cure fear of thunder--Catch the water of a shower before it 
reaches the ground. 

Of nurses' signs in regard to babies, we have been able to collect 
a few. 

It is bad luck to name the oldest boy for his father. 

Never name a child for one who is dead, he will surely die. 

Never tickle a baby's feet, it will make him stammer. 

"Dont let the baby see hisself in de lookin’ glass. He won't 
cut his teeth easy." 

"Don' name de baby twell its ober a month ol', ‘twill die ef 
you do." 

"Ef a dog jump ober de cradle when de baby in dar, dat chile 
will hab bad luck." 

"Don' let nobody rock de cradle without de baby in it. Dat‘1ll 
make de baby cry all de time." 

Two tests by which criminals may be detected have come to us. 

If graduates or others have more to offer along the same line we 
shall be glad to hear of then. 

1. If any one do you a wrong, get a rooster and turn a wash 
pot over it and make all the people that you suspect go up and make 
a cross on the pot. When the one who has wronged you makes the cross 
mark the rooster will crow. 

2. If a man has been murdered and the murderer cannot be traced, 
one way to detect him is to take a bone of the murdered man and make 
it in to some household article, as a knife handle. If at any time 
in the future, the murderer should touch that bone, it will bend, 
no matter how white and dry it may have become or how long it may 
be after murder was committed. 





Hag Lore 
When the hag wishes to go through the key hole, she says: 


"Trip in a true ting 

Troo de key hole I go." 
Should she by mistake say "over" or “under" instead of "troo™" she 
goes either above or below the key hole and fails to go through. 

"Ef you subjec' to de witch ridin’ you jis put a table fork under 
your head; she'll stay away den kase she's feared de fork mought 
stick her." 

Of the transformations to which hags are addicted, the following 
are instances. From W. J. Claytor of Method, N.C. comes this bit 
of information. 

"If the hag rides you at night, place a table fork back of your 
pillow with the tines upward, and when the hag aims to throw her 
bridle reins over your head, they will catch on the tines of the 
fork, when you must throw them over her head. The hag then immediately 
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turns to a horse. You most lose no time in jumping upon her back 
and ride off to the nearest blacksmith, call him up and have her 
shod; after this has been done you may take her home and put her 

in the stable or tie her up anywhere. In the morning she will return 
to her true shape but the shoes will remain on her hands and feet 
and she will be in your power until you have them taken off." 

Miss Owen of St. Joseph, Mo. contributes the information that 
when a hag takes the form of a chicken it will be black; when a 
wizard takes the form of a rooster it will be white. 

One instance has come to us of a hag that took the form of an 
old hare and bit her victim through the Lip. 

J. W. Fitch, of Appomatox Co., Va., tells us that when a witch 
takes the form of a cat, if you cut off the left fore leg, the left 
arm of the witch will be gone when she again puts on human appearance, 
and this reminds us of a story which was told last winter in the 
Hampton Folk-Lore Society, a story which is at least as old as the 
Middle-Ages of Europe and which is commonly told to-day about the 
winter fires in the cabins of the South, in each case given a local 
habitation and a name in the immediate vicinity of the particular 
audience in whom the old story awakens new and awful fears. 


The Witch Cats 


There was an old grist mill, used by witches for a meeting place. 
Some thought it was haunted; no one could spend the night there; 

one after another tried but disappeared before morning. Finally an 
Old preacher offered to try, a slave of the owner of the mill, who 
promised the man his freedom if he succeeded. He took his Bible and 
a sword and went to the mill early in the evening. He built a fire 
on the hearth, placed a lighted candle on the table and sat down 

to read his Bible. At twelve o'clock a spotted cat came in through 
the cat hole and lay down by the fire. It was a rainy night, and 

the water from the cat's body, as it lay before the fire came near 
putting the fire out, but the old preacher built it up again before 
it was quite extinguished. After the cat had departed quite dried 
before the blaze, immediately a second cat appeared, a yellow one 
even wetter than the first, and lay down and dried itself, but this 
time the fire grew very low indeed before the cat departed. Again 
the old man replenished it, and again it was nearly extinguished 

by a third cat that came and went like its predecessors. A fourth 
and fifth followed, no two alike among the strange visitors; finally 
a sixth entered, a coal black animal with water running from its 

fur in such streams as to put out the fire completely, leaving the 
poor old man too frightened to rekindle it and not knowing what might 
happen next. A few minutes passed and then a snow white cat entered, 
and walking to the hearth, looked at the dead fire and then at the 
terrified preacher. Then she leaped lightly on the table and lifted 
one paw toward the candle, when suddenly the old man raised his sword 
and with one blow struck off the paw. The cat jumped down and ran 
whimpering away. The rest of the night passed quietly enough but 
just after sunrise the old man, glancing at the table was horrified 
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to see that the paw of the white cat was gone and in its place was 

a human finger with a gold ring on it. Presently the master appeared, 
to find out what had happened to the old slave, and when the preacher 
told the tale of the night's adventure and at its close showed him 
the finger with the ring, the master recognized the finger, but told 
the old man, to say nothing about the matter, and took the finger 
home. He found his wife sick in bed, and this strengthened his 
suspicions, which soon became certainty when he saw that one of her 
fingers was missing. After that the mill was no longer haunted, for 
with the discovery of the nightly gathering of the witch cats had 
been broken up. 


FOLK-LORE AND ETHNOLOGY 
RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 


A new line of research was struck out by the Folk-Lore Society at 
its meeting Feb. 22nd, when it took for its subject the Sermons and 
Prayers of the Negroes. The topic was suggested by Mr. Baytop's letter 
printed in the December Workman. It is evident that no effort on 
the part of the collectors of folk-lore to catch and record the con- 
ditions that surrounded the life of the plantations in the old days, 
could be complete without a study of the utterances of the religious 
emotion which was, and is still, so prominent a characteristic of 
the black race in America. It is interesting to note that in accordance 
with the universal tendency of religious worship to crystallize into 
forms of words and rhythmical utterances, many of the prayers and 
sermons in use in the country districts have been transmitted from 
older to younger Christians, and may be heard, word for word the 
same, again and again in one church, or in different churches, far 
removed from one another. Moreover, when the young convert "sets 
out to pray," he is instructed in some form of prayer by one of the 
older brethren, and through frequent and agonized reiteration of 
that prayer comes at last to "experience religion." This experience 
once gained, his long period of "seeking" is over and he breaks forth 
into joyful announcement of his new condition. He shakes hands with 
the brethren and sisters who have prayed for and with him during 
the time when the burden of his sins was heavy upon him and to each 
he expresses his joy in some such form of words as this: 

"I'm free, free, free indeed! Jesus done taken my feet out of 
de miry clay, done set ‘em on de firm rock of eternal ages where 
de win’ may blow and the sea may rise, but nothin’ shall frighten 
me from de sho'. He said 'Rise my little one, go into yonder world 
an’ tell saints and sinners what a good, kind Saviour you have found. 
I say, ‘Lord, they won't believe me." He said, "You tell ‘em if dey 
won't believe you, dey won't believe me, and he that believeth in 
me shall be saved, and he that believeth not in me shall be damned 
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and that to all eternity.'" 

This form of utterance is in common use over a large section 
of Virginia. One member of the Folk-Lore Society reported the follow- 
ing as having been heard under the same circumstances in one locality: 


Thank God, I'm born to die. 

Enter whilst there's room. 

Ten thousand made that wretched choice, 
And rather starve than come, 


The "seeker," having found what he was seeking, then becomes 
a candidate for admission to the church and must be examined as to 
his religious experience. Much stress is laid upon some definite 
sign given to the seeker that his sins have been forgiven. Sometimes 
it is the feeling that a load of sins has dropped off his back, some- 
times a "travel" or dream in which the burdened sinner feels himself 
to have seen hell and been rescued therefrom. Sometimes the prayer 
is that the pardon of sin may be assured by the sight of a shooting 
star, and then the answer to this prayer becomes the evidence of 
a change of heart. 

As each convert is examined and gives his experience a verse 
is sung from the following "spiritual:" 


I'm going to walk on de sea of glass, 
Sea of glass all mingled with fire. 
Go tell the holy angels 

I've done all that I can do. 


Sea of glass all mingled with fire. 

I'm going to join God's heavenly choir. 
Go tell the holy angels, etc. 

Go tell the holy angels. 


I've done all I can do. 
I can't do no more. 

Go tell the holy angels 
I've done all I can do. 


If the experience of any candidate does not conform to certain 
standards his conversion is doubted, and he is forced to go back 
to his weary task of "seeking" once more, if he does not give up 
the struggle altogether and content himself with the condition of 
a "sinner man" until some more convenient season. If however he stands 
the test of the examination satisfactorily there is nothing more 
to interfere with his being baptised and received into the church. 
Here his spiritual life will be aided by his father or mother in 
the gospel, who will exercise a special oversight over him, supply 
him from time to time with food for reflection and prayer and do 
whatever needs to be done to keep his interest in religion up to 
the boiling point. Early in his Christian life he will compose and 
adopt a form of prayer, the utterance of his own religious emotion, 
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and that prayer he will use in public or in private, whenever his 

soul seeks communion with God, or strives to lift others up into 

God's presence. Of such prayers two specimens are given in the paper 
that opened the discussion of the subject in the Folk-Lore Society. 

It must be remembered that these prayers are not spoken but intoned, 
in a melodious, rhythmical chant; the form of utterance which all 
prayer tends to take, whether offered by Catholic or Buddhist priest 
before gorgeous altars, or by the awe-struck savage bowing before 

his fetish. It will be noticed in reading these prayers how the great- 
ness of the great God, before whom the soul is pleading, is expressed 
again and again by high sounding words that fall in rhythmic measure-——- 
words of which the meaning is rather guessed than understood, or 

in which the sound alone is the test of fitness. The imagery is fervid 
and constantly changing--the sound and the sweep of the words seem 

to hurry along the broken metaphors and carry them out of sight in 

a moment to be succeeded by some different figure of speech. 

In the sermons which are given in a fragmentary condition in the 
paper which we print this month, we observe the same phenomena. The 
text calls up to the mind of the preacher a series of pictures more 
or less disconnected and which he places before his audience clothed 
in fervid, and at times fantastic language, the effect of which is 
heightened by the musical recitative in which it is delivered, with 
occasional pauses for responses from the congregation. These pauses 
for response are indicated in the prayers and sermons appended by 
the division into verses or paragraphs. At the end of each verse 
the voice runs down a note or two, pauses with a gasp or moan, and 
the audience moan, wail, or exult in musical response. 

Of the theology or mythology which these prayers and sermons 
contain we do not purpose to speak at present. A larger collection 
of material and a more thorough study is necessary before any con- 
structive work of that kind can be attempted, but it is hoped that 
these specimens given will arouse an interest on the part of all 
who are so situated as to be able to aid us in the study of this 
subject, and this brief paper will show to all such, just what are 
the lines along which we wish to conduct our researches. 


Sermons and Prayers 


The subject that has been given me upon which to write is an extremely 
delicate one, one I am almost afraid to attempt, but as I have been 
asked to, I cannot decline. I want to say however, in the very beginning 
of this paper, that what I am going to say is not for fun or sport 

of any kind, but for the preservation of the past, and I hope that 

no one will think that this is done for mere pastime. If it be taken 

in that light it will fall far short of the object for which it is 
intended. 

We cannot be too careful to avoid misinterpretation when dealing 
with this subject, and for this reason I would like to make it very 
strong and emphatic that this paper is not intended to be at all 
sacriligious, or in any way to speak lightly of the prayers of the 
people. 
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The prayers and sermons which I shall give you are such as were 
used at night meetings. When we speak of night meetings we mean meet- 
ings which were at night away off from the plantation house, perhaps 
away down in the woods or at the quarters of the plantation. After 
the war, in many settlements of colored people, there were small 
log or slab houses built for worship. Sometimes a friend would have 
a very large house, and he would give up his house or a part of it 
for such meetings. I well remember the first meeting-house of this 
kind that I ever visited. It was built of plain pine logs about 50 
feet long one way and with shorter ones for the end, (they were about 
30 ft.) so you see this was quite a meeting house. It was at such 
a house that I first heard these prayers and sermons. The meeting 
is usually called to order by the brother who is to preach that night. 
The people who did this preaching were called "Night hawks," that 
is they were the ones who preached at nights and very seldom in the 
day. Some brother or sister sings, then the preacher calls on some 
brother to pray and he begins in some such way as follows; of course 
it is not always in this manner, but generally so. 

"O! Lord here it is again and again and one time more that we 
thine weak an' unprofitable servants has permitted to bow, and I 
ask you while I make this feeble attempt to bow that you would bow 
my head below my knees, and my knees away down in some lonesome valley 
of humility where you have promised to hear and answer prayer at 
every time of need and every stressful hour for Jesus sake. (Moan) 

"I ask you while I have bowed down upon my buckle and boquets 
to come this way. (Moan) 

"In thy mighty coming please don't come in wrath nor in strict 
judgment, but come sin-killing, soul-reviving, healing up all our 
backsliding ways and loving our little souls freely, I pray thee. 
(Moan) 

"We will ask you to mount your swift speed in Zion called Victoria 
and ride around and see what your people stand in need of. (Moan) 

"Come riding over many hill, gull and poblication, tearing down 
the mighty works of Satan and building up the great walls in Zion, 

I pray thee. (Moan) 

"Thou has said in thy fore-written and divine words where there 
was one, two, three or ever so many of thy royal blood-bought purchase 
whom from hell their blood has ransom and their name truly cut on 
the chief corner stone that lies way in the courts of Mount Sinai 
that thou would be a prayer hearing God, and the chiefest among their 
number. (Moan) 

"We believe that thou art a rock in the weary land, and a shelter 
in the mighty storm, a strong hold in the day of trouble and a cove 
in thy temple. (Moan) 

"We would ask you to lift high your dauman window in heaven this 
evening and take a gentle peep over Joshua's high white wall way 
down here in these low grounds of sorrow and sin and see what sin 
and flesh is doing with your people down here in this unfriendly 
world. (Moan) 

"We believe that love is growing old and sin is growing bold 
and Zion wheel is clogged and can't roll, neither can she put on 
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her beautiful garments, but we ask you to come this way, seal her 
with love, type her with blood and send her around the hill sides 
clucking to her broods and bringing live sons and daughters to the 
marvelous light of thy glorious gospel as the bees to the honey comb 
and the little doves to the window of Noah's ark, I pray thee. (Moan) 

"We will ask you to ride out on the wings of the winds and on 
the chief pools of thy glorious gospel. (Moan) 

"Did you say if your servant would bend the bow that you would 
correct the arrow, so I ask you correct it to some dying sinner's 
heart. We ask you to hammer hard with Jeremiah's hammer and break their 
hearts in ten thousand pieces for Jesus sake. (Moan) 

"0, Lord you said it was not here for the many words, or the 
words being many, but it was for the insincerity of heart that your 
darling Son crave and require, so when I come down to death please 
raise our blood-bought spirits high and happy and our bodies be lowed 
to our mother dust for Christ sake. A-men." (Long moans) 


Another Prayer 
"Who rules blue sky fellom city, whar no mortal eye can either come, 


nor except it come in and through menighted son Jesus the matchless 
land, the hope of eternal glory this evening. (Moan) 

"The sun done rose in yonders east and done take healin' in her 
wings and set back the hilly clouds in darkness. (Moan) 

"We believe since she rose in de east and stemmed her coast across 
the blue meridian, that many of our fellow travellers have been cut 
off and gone. (Moan) 

"Where they are gone we dars not say, but we believe some have 
fallen on the right hand and some on the left hand. (Groans) 

"Those that have fallen on the left hand have fallen in hell 
among the rich man Dives and all the forgetters of God, crying pity 
and pardon and there was never any pity and pardon written on the 
gates of hell to free no immortal soul. (Groans) 

"Those that have fallen on the right hand are in heaven feasting 
off milk and honey, and have golden slippers on their feet and silver 
trumpets in their mouth blowing a new song which was never known 
before." (Shouts) 

After the prayer then the preacher would begin his sermon. 


Sermons 
TEXT--"Where is he that is born king of the Jews. For we have seen 
the star in the East and have come to worship him. 
"The first inquiry was made when Adam was in the garden and God 
Almighty came to the garden and said, ‘Adam, where art thou?' (Moan) 
"And many inquiries was from that time up to the time the baby 
was born. Yes, God Almighty sent a star from the East traveling at 
lightning speed going down to the manger, and he told the star, ‘When 
you get over the manger I want you for to quiver.’ (Response) 
"Sinners you had better pray, for that awful day will come when 
God Almighty will speak to the sun and say, 'O — —— oh Sun when 
I went down to the gr-e-a-t icy sea and took out a ball of ice and 
threw it the elements and melted it to a sun, you promised to obey 
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me.’ (Moan) 

""T want you to hide yourself in sack-cloth this morning.’ (Moan) 

""And stars, when I went down to the sea and dipped my hands in 
the sea, took the drops of water and threw them in the elements and 
made stars, you promised to obey me. (Moan) I want you to fall to 
the earth this morning.’ (Moan) 

"And I declare that morning the earth will be throbbing and jumping, 
the hills and mountains will be crying hooping like a hare in the 
bushes, (Shouts) Sinners where is you going to run dat day?" (Long 
moans) 





You Go and I Go With You 


TEXT--"Brethren and sisteren, behind the chair is a frightful face 
which will make you rub your faces, scratch your heads and tear your 
handkerchiefs up, but God say, ‘You go and I will go wid you just 
like I was wid Mashach, Shedrach and Abednego.' (Moan) 

"'For I am the same God now that I was when I went into the belly 
of the whale wid Daniel,' and you delivered Jonah out of the lions 
den and I know you will help me to preach your word. (Moan) 

"So Lord come now. (Moan) 

"Brethren, God Almighty told Noah to build an ark. 'I want you 
to build it so many cubits high, so many cubits wide and I want you 
to build it out of gopher wood which is never known to rot.' (Moan) 

"And Noah built the ark and after he was working on the ark 120 
years he finished it, and God told him to get in a he and a she of 
every kind. (Moan) 

"After he had got them all in, God reached down his hand from 
heaven (response) and shut the door. And God tilted the buckets of 
heaven and the rain fell in gre-a-at quart drops. (Moan) 

"So the ole ark floated off and ole Noah did not know where he 
was till God sent a wind and blew the ole ark to shore. (Moan) 

"And when God Almighty tilted the buckets of heaven; and when 
the water got to the first story old Noah went to the second story. 
(Response) 

"And when it got to the second he went to the third, and when 
it got to the third story old Noah came out through the top. (Response) 

"Brethren, God then closed the doors of heaven and the rain stopped 
so Ole Noah was saved. (Moan) 

"Sinner you had better pray, for God said what he has done he 
will do again." (Long moan) 





Who is Worthy to Drink the Cup 


TEXT--"Yes, brethren and sisters, he went down to the sea and got 
out that great big whale, a fish that spout water two miles in the 
air, and he carried him in the valley and he said that the cup foamed 
so wrothy and the wroth look so bitter and I won't drink it up, 
O-o-oh no-o. (Groans) 

"Now I want you to go to the woods and get out the lion, the 
king beast, when he roars he shakes the whole world and the earth 
too, and he took him in the valley and he said that the cup foamed 
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so wrothy and the wroth look so bitter and I won't drink it up, O-o-oh 
no-o. (Groans) 

"And he then sent him to the air to get out the bal' eagle, a 
bird that can fly in a few miles of heaven and he carried him in 
the valley, and he said the cup foamed so wrothy and the wroth look 
so bitter I won't drink it up, O-o-oh no-o (Groans) 

"Brethren and sisters that was a great day in heaven. (Long moan) 

"Now I want you to get the bird called the Curiosity that can 
fly sixty-seven hundred thousand million miles in a minute and he 
carried him in the valley and he said that the cup foamed so wrothy 
and the wroth look so bitter and I won't drink it up, O-o-oh no-o. 
(Groans) 

"Now I want you to get me a raven, a bird that has a flat foot 
and a shovel bill and can get his living anywhere and carry him in 
the valley, and he said that the cup foamed so wrothy and the wroth 
look so bitter, so I won't drink it up, O-o-oh no-o." Long moan). 





FOLK-LORE AND ETHNOLOGY 
NOTES FROM ALABAMA 


From one of our students who, upon promotion to the senior class, 
took her year out in Miss Washington's school at Mt. Meigs, Ala., 
we have received the following collection. 


Courtship 


He. Kin lady, what's all de bes’ news wid you? 

She. Honorable mister, at dis time presen" my ears is a waitin' 
an' a listenin’ to hear from your sweet little lips some words. 
Thirty years I's been lookin' to de eas’ an" lookin" to de 

wes' to see some one to suit my fancies mo' so dan you has. 

He. Kin' lady, I has so much expression on my mind, ten 
thousan' tongues cannot explain it. Oh kin' gal, at this time 
presen" has you ever foun' a head of cabbage you desires to 

cut down? 

She. Oh yes, sir, I has foun’ at dis time presen" a head of 
cabbage I desires to cut down. I was comin’ on a journey when 

I met some little runnin’ vines in de road. Dose little runnin’ 
vines has spread from one side of de road to de oder—dey's 
spread from heart to heart. 

He. Dem vines is love, will you gratify me de honor to come 

an' pay your visits through good manners, good behavior an' 
good character? 

She. You am as de apple of my eyes an‘ also de darlin" of 

my heart. "De rose is red, de violet's blue, Sugar am sweet 

and so is you."’ Dere is no hin'rence in de wayside for your 
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conversation to be passed. If it is to be, raise your right 
han’ and say "I" if not, cas' it away. 

He. Kin lady, I would not wish to wear out my boots an' shoes 
in vain all my days. 

She. Oh, you wont wear dem out in vain, not by no means, so 
ever, my word am my bon' an' my bon' am my security. 

He. Kin' gal, will you turn over to me twenty-one presents 

de balance of you life. 

She. I will. 


A few other forms of proposal came from the same source. 

"Dear lady, if you was travellin' an seed three bottles sittin' 
in de road, one ob dem full, de udder, half-full, and de udder wid 
‘bout a gill in it, which one ob dem would you choose?" 

(If the reply is full, the lady is married, if half-full she 
is engaged, but if she chooses the bottle with about a gill in it, 
she is free from matrimonial promises of all kind.) 


Question. "Dear lady, if you should ‘ceive a letter, what would 
you do wid it?" 

Answer. "I would place it in de norf corner ob my trunk an’ ebry 
time I would tink ob it I would fill it full of love and return it." 


"Dear lady, suppose you an' I was sittin’ at de table wid but 
one dish of soup an‘ but one spoon, would you be willin' to eat out 
ob de dish an' spoon wid me?" 


"If you was passin' by 

And seed me hangin’ high 

Would you cut me down and lie 

Or would you let me hang there an die?" 


"I hears dat you is a dove flyin’ from lim' to lim’ wid no where 
to res’ your weary wing. I's in de same condition an hopes you kin 
fin' a place to res" your heart." 


The following expedients are resorted to to secure a return of 
affection from the beloved one:— 

Get as many hairs from the left side of the girl's head as she 
is years old, and wear them in the upper left vest pocket, or, meet 
her in the road, but going in the opposite direction from yourself. 
After she has passed, take some earth from the middle of her right 
foot track and the same from your own, mix, tie in a cloth and wear 
in your left vest pocket nine mornings. 

Throw a piece of love tangle, (a vine with yellow flowers, possibly 
dodder,) over the left shoulder without looking behind; if it grows, 
the girl you love will marry you. 
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Signs and Superstitions 


It is bad luck to eat lying down. 

If you cut a window in your house after living in it, someone 
in the family will die. 

To have ants building a nest in your fire place is a sign that 
you will soon move. 

To drive a cricket from the fire-place brings bad luck, or to 
take up ashes after sundown, or to reverse the end of a stick of 
wood that has burned in two. 

If you kill an owl you'll get ragged. 

If you mock an owl you'll get a whipping. 

You never see a jay bird on Friday because on that day each jay 
bird takes a grain of sand to hell as ransom for the souls there, 
who cannot be released until all the sand on the surface of the earth 
has been carried below. The jay birds return on Sunday morning between 
eight and nine o'clock. 

Originally the frog had a tail but no eyes, and the mole eyes 
but no tail. They traded. 

To make the hair grow, cut some of it off, wrap around a piece 
of grape vine and plant. If the vine takes root and grows your hair 
will grow with it. 

To prevent conjuration-——-keep frizzled chickens about your yard. 
They will always scratch up anything that is "put down" for you. 


Riddles 

Miss Ada Baytop, of Gloucester Co. sends us some riddles which she 
has collected. She says of them, "I do not say that these riddles 
were all originated by the colored people, but they are some of the 
common ones here." 

Open like a barn door, ears like a cat. 


Answer. A man's coat. 


Goes to the spring but doesn't drink 
Goes to the fodder but doesn't eat. 


Answer. The bell on a cow's neck. 


Ole' ooman beat it an' pat it 
Ole’ man jump at it. 


Answer. A bed. 


Round as a diddle 
White spot in the middle. 


Answer. A tick. 
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Run out in the field all day 
Sit on the table at night. 


Answer. Milk. 


Goes all around the house and throws a white handkerchief at the 
window. 


Answer. Snow. 
Notes on Words 


Miss Baytop also contributes the following: 
The work of conjuring or conjuration is called Gombre-work. 


Ingany, tingany means flour. 
Harberdidie--Turkey buzzard. 


FOLK-LORE AND ETHNOLOGY 
CONJURING AND CONJURE-DOCTORS 
BY LEONORA HERRON 


The following paper read at the April meeting of the Hampton Folk- 
Lore Society, was compiled from a series of essays on Conjure-Doctors 
written in 1878 by students at Hampton, some of which were then 
published in the Southern Workman. 


The Negro's belief in conjuration and magic is very probably 
a relic of African days, though strange and incongruous growths rising 
from association with the white race, added to and distorted it from 
time to time, till it became a curious conglomerate of fetichisn, 
divination, quackery, incantation and demonology. 

Overt and natural means of obtaining justice being forbidden 
the Negro, was it surprising that, brought up in ignorance, and 
trained in superstition, he should invoke secret and supernatural 
powers to redress his wrongs and afford him vengeance on those of 
his fellows whom envy, jealousy or anger prompted him to injure? 

The agent of this vengeance was usually the Conjure Doctor. This 
individual might be a man or a woman, white or colored, but was found 
in every large Negro community, where though held in fear and horror, 
his supernatural powers were still implicity believed in. The source 
of these powers is but ill defined. One authority says: "I have always 
heard that those doctors sold themselves to the Devil before they 
were given this power." Another, in speaking of a certain old woman 
who was a conjure doctor, says: "She said she had a special revelation 
from God, as do all the conjure doctors I have ever heard of." One 
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rather noted conjure doctor described by several of our writers, 
claimed his power in virtue of being the "seventh son of a seventh 
son," and having been "born with seven cauls over his face." It is 
said by some, however, that women who conjure sometimes give instruc-— 
tions in the art, and that if a conjure doctor is asked where he 

got his teaching, he will tell you of some old person who has been 
dead for years as having been his teacher. 

The conjure doctor's business was of two kinds; to conjure, or 
"trick," a person, and to cure persons already "conjured." They were 
appealed to upon the least pretext to exert their powers in the former 
way. Jealousy or envy of a more fortunate neighbor or associate was 
a frequent cause for appealing to the conjure doctor, who would be 
requested to "trick" the object of the ill feeling. A quarrel between 
the two neighbors, even over the merest trifle, would result in a 
visit to the conjure doctor and the subsequent illness or death 
perhaps, of one of the parties. Love affairs gave plenty of employment 
to the conjure doctors, as they were believed to be able to "work 
their roots" so to make one person return another's affection, and 
if the affair resulted unhappily, the slighted party sought revenge 
in having the other "tricked" so that no rival should be more 
successful. 

In slavery times there are frequent records of the conjure doctor's 
being appealed to to save the slave from punishment, to enable him 
to escape the "patrolers" or, in the case of a runaway, to enable 
him to return home without suffering from his master's anger. 

In all these cases there was the most implicit faith in the conjure 
doctor's power. Disliked and feared as these men and women were, 
gruesome as were the beliefs about them, the confidence in their 
abilities was unbounded; and deliberate open impostors as most of 
them evidently were, they were nevertheless able to wring from their 
victims the money they could so little spare from the needs from 
everyday life. 

Some curious things are told of the personal appearance of these 
doctors. Almost all agree that they are usually tall and very dark; 
and a distinguishing mark seems to be extreme redness of the eyes. 
One describes them as "always on the lookout, full of superstition, 
and long, exciting tales." Another calls them "singular and queer, 
seeming always in a deep study, looking at some distant object," 
and adds: "I have never seen one that could look a man straight in 
the eyes. They never sleep like any one else. It's more like the 
sleep of a cat. At the slightest noise or pain they are up telling 
their fortunes to see if any one is trying to injure them." 

One conjure doctor is pictured as having the remarkable gift 
of "turning as green as grass moss, and when he was just as black 
as a man could very well be: and his hair covered his neck, and around 
his neck he had a string, and he had lizards tied on it. He carried 
a crooked cane. He'd throw it down and he would pick it up and say 
something, and throw it down, and it would wriggle like a snake, 
and he would pick it up and it would be as stiff as any other cane." 

In one account, the conjure doctors are represented as going 
along looking very sanctified with leathern bags on their arms. They 
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are not called conjure doctors in their presence but are addressed 
as doctor. They seem to have exacted respectful treatment, for we 

have testimony that a conjure doctor meeting a person who refused 

to bow to him, would threaten to conjure the person. 

Powers of all kinds are attributed to these doctors. The healing 
art in various degrees is their gift, and the so-called "diseases" 
which they possess exclusive power to cure are, as one of our informers 
puts it, these: tricks, spells and poisons. 

The power of snake-charming seems to be quite generally attributed 
to them. One is told of who claimed that he could turn a horse to 
a cow, and kill a man or woman and bring them to life again by shaking 
up his little boxes. He could also whistle in the key-hole after 
the doors were locked, and make them fly open. Others are told of 
who "can trick, put snakes, lizards, terrapins, scorpions and different 
other things in you, fix you so you can't walk, can't sleep, or sleep 
all the time, and so you can't have any use of your limbs. They could 
put you in such a state that you would linger and pine away or so 
that you would go blind or crazy." 


FOLK-LORE AND ETHNOLOGY 


Since November, 1893, the Southern Workman has been trying, through 
graduates of the School and other colored students in different parts 
of the South, to make a careful collection and study of Negro Folk- 
Lore. The work has excited much interest among students of folk-lore, 
and the collection already made comprises much that is new and valuable. 
The plan of the work was first mapped out and printed in the Workman 

of November, 1893, in an article which was afterwards printed in 
circular form for distribution over as wide an area as possible. 

Copies of this circular may be obtained by application to Miss. A. 

M. Bacon, Southern Workman Office, Hampton, Va. 

The topics outlined for study and inquiry are as follows:-— 

1. Folk-tales, animal stories, legends, hero stories, fairy 

tales, etc. 

2. Customs, especially in connection with birth, marriage, and 

death. 

3. Traditions of ancestry in Africa or of transportation to 

America. 

4. African words surviving in speech or song. 

5. Ceremonies and superstitions, whether in connection with 

every day happenings, voudoo charms, or Christian worship. 

6. Proverbs and sayings. 

7. Songs—words or music, or both. 

It would be possible for any educated colored man or woman living 
in a community of less cultivated persons of his own race to collect 
a great deal of material along these lines which would be of great 
scientific value, not only to students of folk-lore, but to the future 
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historians of the Negro race in America. The Hampton graduates resident 
at the School have formed a Folk-Lore Society, meeting once a month, 
by means of which the interest in the work has been kept up here. 

A subject is assigned a month in advance. One member of the society 
brings in a paper. All prepare themselves by one means or another 

to add to the information that the paper contains. The meeting is 

of the most informal character; there is no chairman, the society's 
secretaries take notes and ask questions on points not made quite 
clear. If there is formal business to be transacted by vote, the 
president of the society takes the chair, calls the meeting to order, 
takes the vote, puts the business through, and then the society drops 
its forms and becomes a mere social meeting once more. 

By means of this society and the interest of non-resident graduates 
who have read of the Folk-Lore movement month by month in the 
Southern Workman, the society has now a good-sized collection of 
material to be used in some future publication. But there is still 
a vast amount of material that might be gathered up and brought in 
that would much enhance the scientific value of the work. Early in 
our research our attention was attracted to the great number of grue- 
some hag and witch stories that were to be obtained. In the course 
of a few months we learned much about the weird beliefs in hags that 
ride at night and give rise to frightful nightmares, of their changes 
of form, of the spells by which they may be delayed even when most 
intent upon their wicked errands and of the tests by which a neighbor 
who has night-riding tendencies may be identified. But though we 
have learned a good deal, we want to learn more. We would like a 
little more detail in regard to how the hag obtains her fearful power. 
We would like to know whether hags and witches are the same. We should 
like reports on the hag and witch belief, and stories about hags 
and witches from a great many parts of the South, that by a careful 
study of data drawn from many sources we may try to make out how 
much of this belief is a survival from Africa and how much is European, 
which has been held and preserved by the Negroes, after the whites 
from whom it was originally obtained have forgotten it. 

Closely allied to the hag and witch beliefs are the beliefs and 
practises connected with "conjuration,'" or voudoo. We should like 
to hear from observers in localities where these beliefs are still 
in full force, and to obtain every possible detail in regard to con- 
jurers, their medicines, their spells, their formulas, particular 
cures wrought or persons "fixed" by their enchantments. We should 
like to know from what source their powers are believed to be derived, 
and as much as can be gathered of the history of particular "conjure 
doctors." Comparison of their beliefs with those of Europe, Africa 
and Spanish America will afford information in regard to their 
derivation that will be of value to ethnologists. 

Two lines of research which promise interesting results have 
been opened up during the past year. A paper by Mr. F. D. Banks, 
Vice-President of the Hampton Folk-Lore Society, delivered before 
that society, and subsequently printed both in the American Folk- 
Lore Jouwnal and in the Southern Workman, called attention to the 
curious riddles and dark sayings used in courtship on the plantations. 
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It resulted in bringing in to us considerable testimony both as to 
the universality and the variety of such forms of speech among the 
colored people of the South. It is desired to enlarge our collection 
of "courtship questions and answers," and all who are interested 
in this work are earnestly invited to send in matter bearing on this 
subject. 

We have also made an effort to study, as carefully as may be, 
the forms and ceremonies used in the Negro churches. We have secured, 
verbatim, some of the sermons and prayers used in these churches, 
and have endeavored to express, as correctly as possible, the rude 
rhythmic versification of these religious utterances, showing how 
the responses of the audience are but the chorus or burden of the 
song which comes from the preacher's mouth. The fact that many of 
these prayers and sermons are used over and over by their authors 
and are handed down from older to younger preachers, increases their 
resemblance to poetic rather than merely prose utterances, and renders 
it the more important that they be collected and preserved. They 
are not so much the work of individuals as they are the composition 
of a race in its childhood, and are a part of the folk-lore of that 
race. Every effort should be made to note down and preserve all 
sermons, prayers, and religious songs that can be obtained, for 
through these means much of the emotion that was repressed by the 
system of slavery found its noblest utterance. We give a few specimens 
of matter collected along different lines, showing how wide is the 
field we wish to cover, and we earnestly entreat all who read this 
article with interest to write at once to the Workman for copies 
of our circular and other matter relating to the work. 


Animal and Plant Lore 


If a rat gnaw your clothes it is a sign you are going to move. Never 
mend the clothes yourself, it will bring bad luck if you do. 

If you kill the first snake you meet in the spring, you will 
prevail over your enemy during the year. 

Stir soap with a sassafras stick, especially the roots. It will 
make it come. 


Weather Signs 


In case of drought, kill a snake and turn its belly toward the sun, 
and it will soon rain. 

If you see a whirlwind go toward the branch or any water, it 
is a sign of rain. 

A circle around the moon containing more than five stars promises 
cold weather. 

To hear a kildeer crying in the morning or evening means cold 
weather. A hog running around with straw in his mouth is another 
sign. 

When turkeys go to roost with their heads all turned in the same 
direction, it indicates stormy weather. 
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Moon Lore 


Cut your hair on the full moon and it will get dry and brittle. Cut 
it on the new moon and it will grow with the moon. 

If you kill pork on the decrease of the moon, it shrinks in the 
pot. 


Folk Medicine 


Take grave-yard dirt and tie on a dog-bite. It will cure the wound 
and every tooth will drop out of the dog's head. 

Put hog's teeth around a child's neck to make its teeth come 
easily. 

If a baby is bow-legged, sweep down his legs with a broom-sedge 
broom. 


Omens and Dreams 


To dream of the dead is a sign of rain. 
If you dream of eggs it's a sign of a quarrel. 
To dream of a mud-turtle is a sign of wealth. 
Dream of muddy water, a sign of death. 


Death Omens 


To shake a table cloth out of the door after sunset is a sign of 
death. 

If two people sit back to back, the younger will die. 

If you sneeze at table, it is a sign you will hear of a death. 

If a peach or apple tree blooms twice in the season, it is a 
sign of death. 


Love Charms, Divinations, Etc. 


Take an egg, put it in front of the fire place and put a straw on 
it. Call your lover's name, and if your lover loves you the straw 
will turn on the egg. 


Miscellaneous Superstitions 


Never sleep "crosswise of the world." 

Never lift an umbrella in your house, nor carry a hoe into the 
house on your shoulder. 

It is bad luck to put fire to fire. 

Bad luck to turn a chunk in the fire without spitting on the 
end. 

If anyone do you a wrong, get a rooster and turn a wash-pot over 
it, and make all the people that you suspect go up and make a cross 
on the pot. When the one who has wronged you makes the mark the rooster 
will crow. 

If a man has been murdered and the murderer can not be discovered, 
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take a bone of the murdered man and make it into some household article. 
If, at any time in the future, the murderer should touch that bone 
it will bleed, no matter how white and dry it may have become. 


In Courtship Questions we can hardly do better than reproduce 
the little dialogue given in Mr. Banks' article as a sample of the 
kind of material we wish. 


He. My dear kin' miss, has you any objections to me drawing 
my cher to yer side, and revolvin' de wheel of my conversation 
around de axle of your understandin'? 

She. I has no objection to a gentleman addressin' me in a 
proper manner, kin' sir. 

He. My dear miss, de worl’ is a howlin’ wilderness full of 
devourin’ animals, and you has got to walk through hit. Has 
you made up yer min’ to walk through hit by yersef, or wid 
some bold wahyer? 

She. Yer 'terrigation, kin’ sir, shall be answered in a lady- 
like manner, ef you will prove to me dat it is not for er 
form and er fashion dat you puts de question. 

He. Dear miss, I would not so impose on a lady like you as 

to as' her a question for a form an' a fashion. B'lieve me, 
kin' miss, dat I has a pertickler objick in ingagin" yer in 
coversation dis afternoon. 

She. Dear kin' sir. I has known many gentleman to talk wid 
wise words and flatterin' looks, and at de same time he may 
have a deceivin' heart. May I as' yer, kin' gentleman, ef 

you has de full right to address a lady in a pertickler manner? 
He. I has, kin’ miss. I has seen many sweet ladies, but I 

has never up to dis day an’ time lef' de highway of a single 
gentleman to foller dese beacon lights. But now, kin' miss, 
as I look in yer dark eyes, and sees yer hones' face, and 
hears yer kind voice, I mus’ confess, dear lady, dat I would 
be joyous to come to yer beck and call in any time of danger. 
She. Den, kin" sir, I will reply in anser to your 'terrigation 
in de fus' place, sense I think you is a hones gentleman, 

dat I feels dat a lady needs de pertection of a bol’ wahyer 
in dis worl' where dere's many wil' animals and plenty of 
danger. 

He. Den, kin' honored miss, will you condescen' to encourage 
me to hope dat I might, some glorious day in de future, walk 
by yer side as a perteckter? 

She. Kin' sir, ef you thinks you is a bol’ warrior I will 
condescend to let you pass under my observation from dis day 
on, an’ ef you proves wuthy of a confidin' lady's trus,' some 
lady might be glad to axcept yer pertection-—-and dat lady 
might be me. 


Under the head of Religious Customs we have made note of the 
process of conversion--how the seeker finds a sign, how he is received 
and baptized, and the phraseology and forms of words that are used in 
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connection with his different states of mind at different stages 
in his religious growth. We have noted, too, the shouts or spirituals 
which belong to the ceremony of baptism and reception in the churches. 

We have learned of a ceremony called a "foot-wash," which is 
practised in some of the Negro churches in Virginia. We would like 
to know whether the custom is universal and whether the order of 
exercises varies in different churches, or whether it is substantially 
the same wherever found at all. We want, too, a full account of all 
peculiar religious ceremonies from all parts of the South, and as 
many sermons, prayers, and songs, reported verbatim, as can be gathered. 
With this material it will be possible to reconstruct the religious 
life and beliefs of the generation that is now passing away, and 
to preserve for all time the record of what the Southern Negroes 
thought and felt and hoped and believed in those early stages of 
their development, which we are studying. 

Of the Games and Riddles common among the colored people we have 
already collected quite a number. Many of them, as "King William 
was King George's son," “London Bridge is burning down, " and others 
of a similar character, show, of course, their English origin, and 
are played just about the same way among the colored people as among 
English children in the mother country. Others, like "Peep-Squirrel," 
"Gimme de gourd to drink water," "Rain a little bit. Snow a little 
bit,'' leave their origin in greater doubt. A comparison of the whole 
circle of games and riddles in common use among the colored people 
with the games and riddles of Europe, Africa, and aboriginal America 
would be of value, could we complete our collection. 

Of stories we have not thus far collected a great many, but 
enough have come in to show that this part of the field is extremely 
fruitful. The chief trouble about making the collection of stories 
seems to be in the fact that it is much harder for our correspondents 
to find time to write out a story than it is to send off a few riddles 
or signs, or the words of a song or notes on customs or dialect. 

We have, however, on our list such titles as the following: "The 

Witch Cats," "Why the Tiger is Striped," "Old Hag and Jack Lantern," 
"Where de Owl fus' come from," "How Brer Rabbit Won de Case," "The 
Conquest of a Hag," "Brer Rabbit tries to get even with Brer Rooster," 
"Why Some Men are Black," etc. Stories of this kind, when reported 

for publication should be given as nearly as possible in the words 

of the narrator by the cabin fire. No attempt should be made to 
improve them in any way, for their scientific value depends largely 
upon their being the truthful record of the words of the original 
story teller.» 

In the study of the ancestry of the American Negroes but little 
progress has been made, and yet it is a matter of as great ethnological 
importance as any that we have undertaken. While undoubtedly most 
of the American slaves were imported from the West Coast of Africa 
there is every reason to believe that they represented a great variety 
of African tribes. Has a tradition of former tribal relationships 
been preserved among the descendants of those African importations, 
or did the horrors of the middle passage blot out all remembrance 
of a free and savage past? Are there not in many parts of the South 
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to-day Negroes who point with pride to some African chief or medicine 
man as their ancestor? Have not some families preserved, even in 

the midst of that weakening of family ties which the system of slavery 
brought, the remembrance of descent from men or women who were dis- 
tinguished among the generality of slaves for culture, mental, moral 
or physical characteristics? It is our wish to gather up and preserve 
all such traditions and remembrances-—-to make out of the scattered, 
unwritten history which now lies in the brains and hearts of the 

old folks an ordered and comprehensive whole that will show to all 
who have interest in it the past of the Afro-American. Such a picture 
as this, to be complete, must show, too, the admixture of white and 
Indian blood that belongs to so many of those who came out of slavery: 
must give whatever traditions there may be of how that lighter blood 
was mingled with the darker. Prof. Shaler, of Harvard University, 
makes the following suggestions:—— 


I note at the moment one or two lines of inquiry which 
you might seek to make. 

First: Are there any survivors of the latter importation 
of blacks from Africa? Can their children, of pure blood, 
be identified? 

Second: What proportion of the colored people in particular 
settlements, the numbers being in each case given, are of 
mixed blood? 

Third: Are there any families among the Negroes character- 
ized by straight hair along with a normally dark skin? I suspect 
the existence of some Arab blood among our Negroes, and would 
like to have evidence on this point. 


Work of this kind can only be done by an educated and sympathetic 
observer in the community in the midst of which he lives and works. 
But if it is done even in one community with any degree of thorough- 
ness it will be of lasting scientific and historical value. 

And now we have gone over the whole ground thus far taken up 
in the researches of the Folk-Lore Society. It is our hope that some 
of those who read this article may be moved to help us in our work. 
Correspondence in regard to the matter may be addressed to Miss. 

A. M. Bacon, Southern Workman Office, Hampton, Va. 


FOLK-LORE AND ETHNOLOGY 


This paper is a part of a study into the belief in conjuration which 

is still common in some parts of the South, made for the Folk-Lore 
Society by Misses Herron and Bacon from a collection of compositions 
written, in 1875, by Hampton students. Miss Herron's paper was published 
in the Workman of July 1895, but through the pressure of material 
awaiting publication, Miss Bacon's paper has been crowded out month 
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by month until now. The connection between the two papers has thus 

been made less evident, but readers who have preserved the July Workman 
will see by reference to the Folk-Lore page in that number that the 
paper we publish this month is but a continuation of the same line 

of research. Space does not permit us to print the whole study in 

this issue, but it will be continued in the December number. 


CONJURING AND CONJURE-DOCTORS 
BY A. M. BACON 


It is difficult here to make any classification of the things used 
in conjuring which will have any value except as a mere arbitrary 
distinction for the sake of ease in enumerating and remembering in 
some intelligible order the great variety of media for the charms 
cited by the authors of the compositions from which our data are 
drawn. We will however, for the sake of convenience, classify into 


(1) Poisons 
(2) Charms 


Of poisons derived from substances known or believed to be poison- 
ous and administered in food or drink a number of cases are cited. 
A drink of whiskey is poisoned and offered.to the victim; an apple 
is poisoned and given in church on Sunday. One instance is given 
of "toad heads, scorpion heads, hair, nine pins and needles baked 
in a cake and given to a child who became deathly sick." By another 
of our writers it is said that "some go in the woods and get lizards 
and little ground dogs and snakes and dry them and then powder them 
all up together in liquor and give them to drink, or pick a chance 
and put in their food so they can eat it.'' Another case is mentioned 
of a conjurer who caught a snake, cut his head off, hung him up by 
his tail and let the blood drop into a can. Then he went out and 
caught a lizard, killed him, took his blood and mixed it with the 
snake's blood. This mixture was done up in a bundle and sent to the 
victim. He drank it up and in two minutes was lying on the floor 
speechless. In this case the victim was saved by an old doctor who 
was brought in and rubbed him about twelve hours. One woman swallowed 
a lizard in a cup of coffee and was poisoned thereby. In another 
case cabbage, presumably poisoned, was given to the victim with evil 
results. Again, horse hair is put into the food or a preparation 
of poisonous snakes and lizards is mixed with the whiskey. The theory 
in regard to the poisonous effects of hair is thus stated by a boy 
whose own hair had been baked in bread and given him to eat. The 
conjure-doctor told him that if he had eaten it the hair would cling 
round his heart strings and would have afflicted him so that he would 
not be able to work and after a while it would kill him. It required 
no belief in the supernatural whatever to make one afraid of persons 
whose business it is to devise poisons to place in the food of their 
victims, and, if the evidence in our collection of compositions is 
to be trusted, there was on the plantations in the old days a vast 
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amount of just that sort of thing. That the poison did not always 
produce the desired effect was due rather to a lack of knowledge 
than to a lack of zeal on the part of the conjurer, and if roots 
and herbs, snakes and lizards, hairs and other disgusting objects 
could be worked into the food and drink of the victim it was undoubt- 
edly the most certain way of despatching the business to the satis- 
faction of his enemy. But this method of revenge, because it was 
the most direct and certain, was the most easily discovered, and 
we find that other methods seem to have been more popular. Just as 
poisoning is less direct and therefore safer than clubbing or shooting, 
so "fixing" by means of a charm is safer than either, and charms 
seem to have been relied on for working evil to a very great extent. 

The form of the charm which comes most near to the simple poisoning, 
of which we have already given examples, is the passing of the spell 
to the victim by handing to him some conjured article or placing 
it where he can pick it up. In these examples it is contact alone 
that transmits the evil; the charmed or poisoned thing need not be 
eaten. A sweet potato on a stump in the victim's potato patch has 
been known to cause pain just as soon as it was touched by the one 
for whom it was intended. A woman picking up chips, picked up a small 
bundle folded in rags; the next chip stuck to her hand and she was 
conjured. A pair of new shoes just come from the shoe-maker causes 
such pain that the victim cannot walk. He continued to grow weaker 
and thinner and to suffer even after the shoes are removed and at 
last dies of the effect of the conjured shoes. A bottle of cologne 
presented to a girl by her unsuccessful rival puts her eyes out when 
she smells of it. Something put on the gate-post causes swelling 
of the hands. One instance is of a girl who detects her father-in- 
law putting something into her shoes after she is supposed to have 
gone to sleep. She burns the shoes and so avoids the trick; the shoes 
in burning make a noise like a bunch of fire works. In another case 
a small red bag, (presumably filled with occult miniatures) is fixed 
to the sole of the victim's foot. In one case a carving knife is 
conjured, supposing that the cook will be the first person to use 
it, but the charm goes astray because the seamstress has occasion 
to use the knife, and the charm goes from it to her. Some conjurers 
accomplish their ends by throwing hair balls at their victims. 

But charms seem to be most frequently conveyed by even more in- 
direct methods than those thus far enumerated. A baby is conjured 
by the presence in its crib of something all wrapped up in hair and 
all kinds of other queer looking things. The bundle when burned showed 
strange variety of colors. A colored man got angry at a woman and 
tricked her by the following complicated charm. He took some blue 
cloth and cut out several chickens and sewed them up after filling 
them with some kind of dust and a lot of needles and pins. He covered 
these with feathers so that they looked precisely like real chickens, 
and then sewed them in his victim's bed. Conjure balls, snakes and 
all kinds of reptiles are often found in the beds of those who have 
been "conjured." In other cases the fatal bundle or bottle is secreted 
in some corner of the room in which the victim lives or is placed 
in the road over which he most often walks. A charm in the shape 
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of a small rubber ball may be placed in the chimney corner, or poison 
may be put in a bottle and buried in the path, (in some cases upside 
down). A sick woman, who had almost pined away to skin and bones, 
sent for a conjure-doctor. He went at once to the hearth, took up 

a brick and found sticking in a cloth six pins and needles. He took 
them up, put salt on them, and threw them in the river. The needles 
and pins were said to be the cause of so many pains. In other cases 
poisonous balls of various sizes, filled with roots, herbs and other 
mixtures, were put in the road. They would have no effect on any 

but the intended victim. These charms or tricks seem to have been 
made personal by securing something from the body of the victin, 

as a strand of hair, or some earth from his foot prints. 


FOLK-LORE AND ETHNOLOGY 
CONJURING AND CONJURE-DOCTORS 
BY A. M. BACON 


(Continued from November Number.) 

If you fail to get near enough to your victim to place the spell 

in his room or his hand or his bed or his path, you may yet, if you 
are skillful, succeed in carrying out your fell design by simply 
burying your charm under his door step or in his yard where he may 
never see it or come in contact with it, but where it can work untold 
evil to him and his--under the door step if you can, near the house 
if you can't do that, but failing of that, almost anywhere in the 
yard will do if the spell is potent. A black bottle containing a 
liquid mixture and nine pins and nine needles is a favorite charm. 
Sometimes a bundle containing salt, pepper and a silver five cents; 
sometimes needles, pins, hairs, snake-heads, again it is salt, red 
pepper, anvil dust and a kind of root that conjure doctors always 
carry in their pockets. In the latter case, our informant tell us 
that "when putting this down they have a ceremony and request the 
devil to cause this to have the desired effect," specifying in the 
request the part of the body of the victim which it is desired to 
injure. A small red flannel bag filled with new pins, small tacks 
and other things, and buried under the gate-sill made a horse refuse 
to enter the gate. After working over the horse for an hour, the 
driver looked under the sill, found the charm and removed it, and 
the horse walked quietly in at the gate. Jelly-fish taken out of 

the water, dried, powdered and put into small bags are used for con- 
juring. In one case when search was made for the charm there was 
found in the ground a tin cup seven inches deep and three in diameter, 
called a "conjure cup." It contained little balls, some like lumps 
of tar and some like sulphur and other different colors. When burned 
these balls gave "beautiful blazes." In one case a bottle full of 
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snakes was buried by the doorstep. The first one to come out in the 
morning stepped over it and fell. A preserve jar found buried in 

one garden contained "a snake and several other insects and something 
else wrapped in cloth," which the finder did not open but threw away. 
In one case, where there was reason to suspect conjuring, a bottle 
filled with roots, stones, and a reddish powder was found under the 
doorstep, and in the yard more bottles with beans, nails and the 
same powder. The man burned them up and got well. Again a package 

in the shape of a brick was found and inside of it a "tin trunk and 
a great many articulate creatures." Another of our writers tells 

us that "some of their simplest things are salt, pepper, needles, 
pins, black bottles and all kinds of roots. I have seen one of their 
roots which they called ‘devil's shoe string.’ It is a long, wiry- 
looking root resembling the smallest roots of a sweet potato-vine." 

With this variety of gruesome and disgusting things, did the 
plantation conjurers essay to work evil among the credulous people 
with whom they were surrounded. The next phase of our study is to 
inquire what were the evils that were laid to their door as the result 
of their dealing in roots, herbs, snakes, and mysteries. 

The disease which is caused by conjuring may be recognized in 
its early stages, in the first place by the suddenness of the attack. 
The victim is seized with a sharp pain in some part of her body; 
later, swelling and other symptoms follow, but the beginning of the 
attack can usually be traced to a sharp pain which followed directly 
upon handling, stepping over, or swallowing the charm. Another, and 
perhaps the surest sign that the disease is the result of a spell 
or trick, is that the patient grows worse rather than better under 
treatment of regular physicians. When this is the case it is well 
to call in a conjure doctor at once or it may be too late, for there 
are cases where even after the spell is removed the victim fails 
to recover from the injuries it has already wrought. 

As the disease develops itself the symptoms become more severe 
and terrible in their nature. In many cases snakes and lizards are 
seen running up and down under the flesh, or are even known to show 
their heads from the sufferer's mouth. One example is given of a 
woman possessed by a lizard that "would run up and down her throat 
and hollow when she would be a-talking."’ Another case is of a man 
whose food did him no good. The conjure doctor told him that he had 
been conjured and that inside of him were a number of small snakes 
which ate up the food as fast as he ate it. Another woman who had 
lizards crawling in her body was obliged to eat very often to keep 
the lizards from eating her. This possession by reptiles of various 
kinds seems to be a part in almost every evil wrought by the conjurer, 
and instances are too numerous and too horrible for a more detailed 
review of them in this paper. Sometimes when direct evidence of these 
reptiles fails to appear during the life of the patient, a post mortem 
brings them to light and establishes the truth of the doctor's diagnosis. 

Another evidence that the disease is of a magical origin is the 
strange noises made by the patient. Numerous instances are given 
of sufferers who howled or barked like dogs. One example is given 
of a woman who "howled like a dog, crowed like a cock, barked 
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like a fox and mewed like a cat and made all sorts of noises before 
she died." One boy used to walk on all fours and howl like a dog. 
Another man who was conjured "would have ways like a dog, growling 
and gritting his teeth." 

From these symptoms it is but a brief step to insanity of all 
kinds, and many cases are cited where the insane patient is regarded 
as "conjured" by his relative. One woman, could not go further than 
a mile. "When she had walked a mile she would get out of her head 
so she would have to stop, so she could gather her mind to go back." 
A girl when conjured "ran wild and drowned herself." One woman "who was 
very sick and almost crazy was conjured to her bed for several months. 
And now she has some kind of spells that come upon her, when she 
lies like one dead for about an hour. She cannot bear any kind of 
medicine to be used about her. She says that she can hear all that 
is said to her but cannot speak." It is unnecessary to cite all the 
instances given in the compositions. They are numerous enough to 
go far towards proving that insanity on the plantation was often 
laid to "conjuration" and consequently took in the patient the form 
that the belief in conjuration would naturally give it, just as in 
New Testament times it was believed to be demoniacal possession and 
took that form in its manifestations. 

When it is once decided that the sufferer from mysterious symptoms 
of any kind has been conjured, there remains no hope except through 
the conjure doctor. He must be sent for at once, as delay is always 
dangerous and often fatal. There are few settlements of colored people 
in which the belief in conjuration is prevalent, in which there is 
not to be found some person distinguished for his skill as a conjure 
doctor. Of their personal peculiarities it is not my part to speak. 
Of that you already have learned through Miss Herron's paper, but 
their special methods of procedure when summoned to cure disease, 
we must try to get some general idea from the mass of testimony 
presented by the compositions. 

The conjure doctor has five distinct services to render to his 
patient. He must (1) tell him whether he is conjured or not, (2) 
he must find out who conjured him, (3) he must search for and find 
the "trick" and destroy it, (4) he must cure the patient. (5) he 
will if the patient wishes turn back the trick upon the one who made 
it. But as a rule before he does anything for the patient he demands 
and receives a large fee. Should he find business slack he will some- 
times take it upon himself to secure patients by visiting certain 
persons and telling them that they have beer or are 2ebout to be con- 
jured, and often presenting irrefragable proofs in the shape of a 
pin stuck in the north side of a distant tree, or a bottle dug up 
at a certain designated spot in the yard, he extracts a payment of 
money for his services in preventing the evil sure to follow if he 
is not engaged by a good-sized retainer to prevent it. A conjure 
doctor summoned to attend a case of mysterious illness in a family 
will frequently begin his examination by putting a small piece of 
silver into the mouth or hand of the sufferer. Should the silver 
turn black, there is no doubt about the diagnosis. The silver piece 
is not always tried; in some cases the very nature of the seizure 
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proclaims at once to the doctor that it is the work of conjurers,. 

The next step is to study the nature of the disease and search out 
and destroy the trick by which it was caused. In one case the conjure 
doctor recognized the disease by the trembling of the patient's 
fingers as he came in at the door. The poison had not then taken 
much effect upon the patient but the conjure doctor assured the 
sufferer that, without attention it would kill her. In another case 
the doctor informed his patient that the charm was fixed to work 
with the moon and tides. When the tide was coming in he would be 
worse, when going out he would be better. A case is mentioned of 

a girl who had been suffering for a long time from a sore and swollen 
foot, until at last a conjure doctor was called to her relief. "As 
soon as he saw the foot he said that she was conjured and that it 

was done by an old man who wanted to marry her, and that it was done 
at church one night. Then he said, 'I will try to cure you in the 
name of the Lord.‘ Then he asked her for a pin and scratched her 

foot on the side and got some blood and he rubbed some cream on it 
and said, 'God bless her,' and he called her name, and the next morning 
this girl, who had been ill for nine months, walked out of doors 
without crutch or cane." In another case in which a bright silver 
piece held in the patient's hand had turned perfectly black in five 
minutes, the patient was cupped three times. In each case the cupping 
horn came away filled with live lizards, frogs and snakes that had 
had their abode in her. Later she was bathed in an infusion of mullein 
and moss made with boiling water in a tub. After the bath the water 
was thrown towards the sunset and this line repeated. "As the sun 
sets in the West so should the works of the Devil end in judgement." 
This treatment did her good and she recovered rapidly. Another doctor 
sawed a tree in the middle and put the patient through it four times. 
He then cupped him and buried the things that came out of him under 

a tree at sunset. Still another doctor would begin his treatment 

by making the patient swallow a small piece of silver. He said the 
conjuration would stick to the silver and his medicine would cure 

the person conjured. Another practitioner arrived when sent for with 
a bottle filled with herbs, roots, and leaves. With these he made 

a tea which acted as an emetic and the patient threw up a variety 

of reptiles. Again a conjure doctor came and chewed some roots and 
did a great many other things. In one light case of tricking the 
patient was merely given some roots to carry in his pocket and some- 
thing to rub with. 

Either after or before the cure of the patient is well under way, 
the doctor will make an effort to find the "trick" or "conjure," and 
to identify the miscreant who has caused the trouble. He may be able 
to tell immediately and without visiting the spot, just where the 
cause of the trouble is buried. An instance is given of an old man 
who was visited by a woman who lived twelve miles away. He was able to 
tell the patient after one look at her sore foot exactly the spot 
in her own yard where, if she would dig, she would find a large black 
bottle, containing a mixture, placed there by one of her neighbors 
to trick her. She went home, dug and found it was as he said. In 
other cases the detection of the trick seems to be more difficult 
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and the doctor is obliged to have recourse to cards or other means 
of obtaining the truth. One of our writers tells us of a conjure 
doctor who, on visiting a patient, cut his cards and told her that 
she was poisoned by a woman who wanted her place, and that the conjure 
bottle was under the sill of her door. Every time she stepped over 
the sill one drop of the poison dried up, and when the last drop 
dried she would die. The conjure doctors seemed to have an objection 
to name the enemy who had cast the spell. In some cases they would 
simply undertake to describe him, in other cases a more complicated 
device was resorted to: "They would find a bundle of roots under 

the door step or floor. After they had found the roots they would 
ask for a flat iron. They would take the iron and a piece of brown 
paper and draw the image of the person who put the roots there." 

After the enemy has been identified the conjure doctor may be 
of further use in securing revenge for the injured person. There are 
many instances cited where the charm has been turned against the 
one who sent it. This the conjure doctor may do by a variety of devices, 
some of which easily commend themselves to the ignorant minds with 
which he deals. It is said that if any one tricks you and your dis- 
cover the trick and put that into the fire, you burn your enemy, 
or if you throw it into the running water you drown him. One instance 
is given of a conjure laid down in the path of a young man. He saw 
it in time, picked it up with two sticks, carried it into the house, 
and put it in the fire. This took great effect upon the old man “who 
danced and ran and hollowed and jumped and did a little of everything, 
but still the bundle burned," until at last the old man acknowledged 
everything he had done. Another of our writers tells us that, "If 
the composition used in conjuring can be found and given to the 
conjure-doctor, he will throw the charm from the person conjured 
to the one who did it. This affects him so strongly that he will 
come to the house and ask for something. If he gets it his charm 
will return, if not it will end on himself." One writer cites the 
case of a man who had been made lame by a lizard in his leg who was 
told by a conjure-doctor what to do, and as a result his enemy went 
about as long as he lived with that lizard in his leg. 

And now for the ounce of prevention that is worth the pound of 
cure in conjuration as in other things. Silver in the shoe is hung 
around the neck seems to be the most universal counter-charm, A 
horse shoe nailed over the door or even hidden under the sill will 
keep out conjurer's spells as well as hags and witches. A smooth 
stone in the shoe was recommended in one case, in another case, a 
goose quill filled with quick-silver worn below the knee. In one 
case where a man had been under the care of a conjure doctor and 
recovered the doctor would not allow him to visit unless he wore 
a silver coin in his shoe and a silver ring on his right hand. 
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FOLK-LORE AND ETHNOLOGY 


A RELIGIOUS SONG OF THE YORUBA PEOPLE OF WEST AFRICA 


Native Converts to Christianity 
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Yoruba Words Translation 
1. Gbogbo aiye iba je m'Olorun 1. Should the whole world know God, 
Bawo niba ti dun to Bawo! Oh, how beautiful would it be! 
2. Aborisa iba je m’Olorun 2. Should the idolater know God, 
Bawo niba ti dun to Bawo! Oh, how beautiful would it be! 
3. Olowo iba je m'’Olorun 3. Should the rich man know God, 
Bawo niba ti dun to Bawo! Oh, how beautiful would it be! 
4. Otosi iba je m‘Olorun 4. Should the poor man know God 
Bawo niba ti dun Bawo! Oh, how beautiful would it be! 
5. Agberage iba je m'Olorun 5. Should the proud know God 
Bawo niba ti dun to Bawo! Oh, how beautiful would it be! 
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For the above specimen of a Christian African hymn, we are indebted 
to Mr. Horace F. Smith, formerly of Philadelphia, now in London; 
who obtained it from Rev. Majola Agbebi, a native Yoruba clergyman 
of quite remarkable parts and attainments, now visiting England with 
the hope of introducing the Colwyn Bay Institute scheme of industrial 
mission work among his people. Yorubaland, a vast and rich country 
five miles above the equator, on the West Coast, containing a native 
population of three million speaking one language, should, under 
English protection as it is, present a promising field for practical 
missionary work. 


Courtship Customs 


Contributed by Miss Portia Smiley; collected in Alabama 


Two lovers were courting the same girl, Miss Nancy. One of then, 
Mr. T., when he made his evening call, would take off his shoes and 
go barefooted until he reached Miss Nancy's house; then he would 
wash the red clay off his feet in a tin pail he would carry along 
for the purpose, and put on his clean shoes. The other beau would 
muddy her floor when he called. So she always thought Mr. T. the 
neatest and liked him best. 

At last, one night Mr. T. put the question in full after this 
Manner, not knowing that the less favored admirer was listening out- 
side the cabin in the chimney corner: 


Mr. T. Well, Miss Nancy. 

Miss Nancy. What is it, Mr. T.? 

Mr. T. I got a word to ‘late to you, marm, if ‘vidin' you 

could ‘cept on it. 

Miss N. Yes, Mr. T. I haven't any dejection, sir. 

Mr. T. Well, Miss Nancy, if I was in de water, an' you was 

to come along wid your lilly wite han,' would you be de one 

ter contersen' to raise me out of de water from bein' drownded? 

Miss N. Yes, sir, Mr. T., I wouldn't hab sich a heart ef 

iron. I is a lady of too higher debility to see a generman 

of your morality drown in my eye. 

Mr. T. Well, Miss Nancy, does you know de meanin' ob dat, 

mam? You has promis’ to be my weden wife. 

Miss N. Well, Mr. T., my word is my security, an if what I 

has say is come to dat, den I will hab to marry you. 

At this point a despairing voice from the chimney corner ejaculated, 

"Dat gal is the bigges' fool I eber seed." 











Other courtship forms collected from the same region are as follows: 
"Dear me, kin' Miss, you is de damsel of my eye, 
Where my whole joy and pleasure lie. 


If I has some money I'll give you a part, 
If I has no money I'll give you my heart." 
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"T love you, kind Miss, harder dan a mule can kick up de hill 
backwards." 

"Kind lady, if I had a field and had a grain of wheat how will 
I plant twelve acres of ground? How will I manage to reap it?" 

"Well, dear sir, you will plow it in wid de ram's horn and cut 
it down wid' love." (If he loves her he will gather her in.) 


Superstitions about Animals 
Children sing, when they find a snail in his shell, 


"Snail, snail, poke out your horn, 
Give you peck o'corn." 


or 


"Snail, snail, poke out your horn, 
Ding a ding a darden dead and gone." 


To the periwinkle or sea snail, they sing, 


"Penny winkle, penny winkle, poke out your horn, 
Give you chew tobacco and a barrel full of corn." 


The doodle bug makes a cup shaped hole near the chimney or under 
the house. When children wish to make him come out they scratch on 
the ground and call out, 


"Doodle bug, doodle bug, come out your hole, 
Your house is afire." 


This call repeated two or three times will bring the bug out. 

If you catch a grandfather-long-legs and hold him by one leg 
and say, "Grand daddy, grand daddy, where are the cows?" he will 
point in the direction in which the cows are to be found. 

If you drink out of a spring at night, there is danger that you 
may drink the spring-keeper, in which case the spring will dry up. 
The “spring-keeper" is described as very much like a craw fish 
or a water lizard. 

Snakes form, among the colored people of the South as among all 
people everywhere, a most interesting and fertile source of folk- 
lore. How much of this is true and how much the product of imagination 
we leave those better versed in natural history than ourselves to 
decide, 

All snakes except black snakes, can whistle, moccasins can blow. 
Cornfield adders can puff up and flatten out. In a fight a black 
snake can whip a moccasin. 

Snake poison is credited with strange results. One story is told 
of a dog bitten by a snake. He recovered apparently from the bite, 
but after awhile began to have fits and at last died. A post mortem 
examination revealed a number of snakes inside of him. 
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For snake bite, if possible, catch the snake that bit, split 
it open and tie it on the wound. 

One story was told of a woman who had a snake inside of her. 

It used to put its head out of her mouth to drink milk. It was thought 
that the woman must have swallowed the snake when it was small in 
drinking water. 

A man found a nest of eggs which he ate. They turned out to be 
snake eggs. After awhile he became ill with a tumor. The doctors 
opened it and found it contained two snakes. 

It is said that a turtle contains all sorts of meats, beef, chicken 
and pork. 

You may fry an eel thoroughly, but if you allow the meat to get 
cold it will become raw again. If cooked at night and left until 
morning the blood will come back again. 

If a fisherman has fished all day he ought not to eat any of 
his fish, they will make him sick. 

In slavery times, when people held a meeting, if they heard a 
kildee holler they knew the "patteroller" was near. 

The snake doctor, or mosquito hawk, is thought to be able to 
bring a dead snake back to life again. In some places the presence 
of a snake doctor shows that there is a snake near by. 


Weather-Lore 
by J. H. Evans 


In the dark ages of slavery, when our foreparents were driven by 
their owners late, and early, they were taught nothing but hard work, 
therefore they were not able to read or write. But nature taught 
them many signs regarding the weather. 


Cold Weather Signs 
After the change of the moon, if it lies to the north it is the sign 


of cold weather. 
If the pointer of the seven stars points to the north, it indicates 
cold weather. 
If the large end of the milky way tends north-ward—cold weather. 
A circle around the moon containing more than five stars-——cold 
weather sure to come, 
If a red streak extends across the sky from east to west overhead 
at sunset it indicates cold, windy weather. 
To hear a killdee crying in the morning or evening—cold weather. 
If turkeys roost high in a tree, it's a sign of cold weather. 
You will hear the old folks say, "Look out children, Hawkins is coming." 
To see a hog running around with a straw in his mouth—cold weather. 
To see cows playing--cold weather is sure to follow. 
To hear fire popping slowly and continuously (treading snow as 
it is called) indicates cold weather. 
To hear a small owl hooting is a sign of cold weather. 
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Warm Weather Signs 


When the moon changes and it seems to lie in the south, it is a sign 
of warm weather. 
If the pointer of the seven stars points to the south--warm weather. 
If the large end of the milky way points to the south--warm 
weather. 
A circle around the moon containing less than five stars-——warm 
weather. 


Fair Weather Signs 
If the sky is grey in the east, it is a sign of fair weather. 


Red sky at sunset indicates fair weather. 

Heavy dew in the morning--fair weather. 

On a foggy morning, if fog comes down-—fair weather. 

To find a spider's web spread on the ground—fair weather. 

If ants are found with their doors opened, sure sign of fair 
weather. 

When sea birds are seen flying early towards the sea, moderate 
winds and fair weather may be expected. 

Rainbow in the evening indicates fair weather next day. 


Stormy Weather Signs 
A circle around the moon with three stars enclosed indicates rain 


in less than three days. 

Red sky in the east at sunrise--stormy weather. 

Sun-dog in the sky foretells rain the next day. 

Rainbow in the morning; storm is on its way. 

To hear thunder in the morning, stormy weather. 

Three successive frosty mornings are followed by a storm, 

If any iron vessel containing water, forms drops of water on the 
outside, it foretells rain. 

Turkeys going to roost with their heads all turned in the same 
direction-—stormy weather. 

Buzzards soaring high--rain. 

The moon hanging on the point is called a wet moon,—rain. 


FOLK-LORE AND ETHNOLOGY 


COURTSHIP IN OLD VIRGINIA 


Scene I. 


SP ee 


with her and begins courting at once.) 








SE ee ee 


He. Kind Miss, may I have the pleasure of seeing you safe 
to your happy residence? 
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She. Your will are your pleasure sir. 

He. I know my will are my pleasure, but will my will be any 

pleasure to you? 

She. Yes, your will will be pleasure to me. 

He. I cannot eat a bit of food, 

I cannot sleep at night. 

For the thoughts of you have caused my mind to wonder on you 

more so than any other lady in the world. 

She. Is that from the bottom of your heart, or from the tip 

end of your tongue? 

He. Dear kind Miss, ‘tis insincerely from the bottom of my 

heart and it is also delivered from the tip end of my tongue. 
(Pause) 

He. Miss, will you give me an answer? 

She. I am afraid you are flattering me, sir. I am afraid you 

have some other young lady on your mind. 

He. O, when I first saw your lovely face, 

Laugh at me if you will, 

My heart jumped clean out of its place. 

I could not keep it still 

She. I aint exactly ready to give you an answer. Perhaps I 

will when I see you again. 

He. Well, mom, I will try to come over to your house next 

Wednesday night. Will that be too short a time? 

She. No, I reckon not, I will try and give you an answer by 

then. 


Scene II. 
(Time, Wednesday night. Scene, lady's house) 


He. Good evening, mom. 


ee ee ed 


biting the corners) Good evening sir. Take a seat. 


He. Shall I have the pleasure of sitting by your side, mom? 








— te 


She. I have no objection, sir. 

He. (sitting down.) Thank you, mom. Is you been thinking ‘bout 
what me and you was talking 'bout when las' we met? 

She. Yes sir, I have fully decided to answer your question. 
He. (clapping his hands for joy) Shall I have the pleasure 

of addressing you with gentlemanship and lady's conversation, 
preference to any gentleman under the circulating of the sun? 
She. Yes, sir, with all pleasure. 

He. Thank you mom, (Then he begins his "conversation" to 
her.) 

~ One evening as I rambled into my below plumory, I met 
some farmers' daughter all on a mountain high. I says, my 
pretty fair maid. 





Your beauty shines most clear 
All on this lofty mountain 
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I am glad to find you here. 

Your beauties has charmed me 
I cannot pass you by, 

For with my gun I'1l guide you 
All on this mountain high. 


She. Oh, say, young, be civilized, 
My company forsake, 
And to my great repinion sir, 
I am afraid you are a rake. 
He. Oh, my dear, I am no rake. 
Brought up in vineyard's trade— 
I am looking round for the judge, 
All in the jurors' name. 
She. Well, probably your looks wont be in vain. 
He. Well, mom, you wont have no objection to my asking you 
a question that I have never asked you to do before? 
She. ‘Pends on what ‘tis. 
He. Well, mom, do you think you could make up your mind to 
have me, laying aside all other gentlemens? 
She. I think my mind can be composed to consent to your answer, 
sir. 
He. Well, mom, I would like for you to say yes, a little more 
plainer than that. 
She. You can rest upon it, sir, that I have forsaken all other 
gentlemen for you. 
He. (clapping his hands again) Thank you, mom. 
I hang my hat on the highest rack, 
With money in my pocket shall jingle 
While I have been living a bachelor's life. 
Some of the young gals have been single. 
(They are now engaged to be married). 
He. When shall I come over to ask your marster and missis 
for you? 
She. Any time when you are ready. 
He. Must I tell them you sent me? 
She. Yes. 
He. Thank you, I will be in again in a short time to see about 
the time when we shall be married. 

(Exit. ) 

di 


THE RHODE ISLAND VAMPIRE 


In his account of the Animistic Vampire in New England, published 
in the "American Anthropologist" for January, Mr. George R. Stetson 
unearths a curious superstition that survives in Rhode Island to 
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the present day. In this survival of the belief in the night demon 

of the old world, among families of the old New England stock, who 
have lived for generations on American soil, is presented a remarkable 
example of the tenacity with which the human mind clings to outgrown 
explanations of things mysterious. 

Mr. Stetson says, after an explanation of the various forms in 
which the vampire superstition appears in different parts of the 
world, “In New England the vampire superstition is unknown by its 
proper name. It is there believed that consumption is not a physical 
but a spiritual disease, obsession, or visitation; that as long as 
the body of a dead consumptive relative has blood in its heart it 
is a proof that an occult influence steals from it for death and 
is at work draining the blood of the living into the heart of the 
dead and causing his rapid decline." Mr. Stetson cites a number of 
cases occurring within a certain circumscribed region in Rhode Island 
that includes the towns of Exeter, Foster, Kingstown, East Greenwich and 
others, in which members of a family, of which one has died from 
consumption, have exhumed and cremated the dead with a view to averting 
the dread influence. In this region there seems no doubt whatever 
in regard to the necessity for such action, or in regard to its 
efficacy when properly carried out. And so the same old superstition, 
that belongs to the gray twilight of our progress from ignorance 
to scientific investigation remains in Rhode Island among the 
descendants of the earliest settlers, and hovers over the Negro 
cabin of Virginia in the shape of the night-riding "hag" stealing 
in to torment the sleeper. 


FOLK-LORE AND ETHNOLOGY 
Brer Rabbit Outdone 


Brer Rooster, being an old enemy of Brer Rabbit, determined to try 

to do him harm if an opportunity ever came in his way. One day he 
saw Brer Rabbit when he was yet a long way off, coming down the road 
which led past his house. "Now exclaimed Brer Rooster, "is the time 
for me to try my wit against him." So he placed himself close beside 
the road where Brer Rabbit might see him as he passed, and drew one 
leg up under his wing. Standing on one foot he pretended to have 

but one leg. Soon after Brer Rooster had assumed this strange position, 
Brer Rabbit came along, and his curiosity outdoing his discretion, 

he inquired where Brer Rooster's other leg was. "I had my wife cut 

it off" replied Brer Rooster in a very unconcerned voice. "And why 
did you do that?" asked the astonished rabbit, "Did it not hurt you 
to have it cut off?" "No," replied the wily rooster, "I found I could 
get along as well with one as I could with both, so I had it cut 

off and threw it away."" "Let's see you walk," said Brer Rabbit, and 
Brer Rooster then began to hop about as nimbly as a sparrow, taking 
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care to keep the concealed leg well up under his wing. The astonished 
rabbit, after seeing this manoeuver, hurried home and told his wife 
of it, and then persuaded her to chop off one of his legs, saying 

"I know that I can stand it if that chicken hearted fellow could 
stand having one of his cut off." His wife tried to argue with him, 
telling him that it would kill him, but he would not listen to her 
pleadings, so she had to cut off one of his legs. We need not say 
what followed. It nearly cost Brer Rabbit his life, and he swore 

to be revenged on Brer Rooster as soon as he should get well. 

Some time afterwards, when Brer Rabbit had got all right again, 
he met Brer Rooster in the woods, and immediately assaulted hin. 

A terrible battle raged for some considerable time, resulting at 
last in Brer Rabbit's having to take refuge in a hole which Brer 
Cooter had once used for his house. Brer Rooster guarded the hole 
night and day, trying to starve Brer Rabbit out, but as he had no 
way of getting food for himself without leaving the place that he 
was guarding, he too was starving. The next question seemed to be 
who could hold out the longest. 

Finally, hunger seems to have sharpened Brer Rooster's ingenuity, 
for he thought out a plan for getting away, and keeping Brer Rabbit 
there at the same time. He plucked some feathers out of one of his 
wings and fastened them to some stones in front of the hole in such 
a way that Brer Rabbit might think it was he. Then he went away and 
got something to eat. Brer Rabbit seeing the feathers, felt so sure 
that Brer Rooster was still there, that he remained in the hole 
and starved to death. This is the first record of the rabbit's ever 
having been outwitted. 

(Note) Cooter: A name by which the highland terrapin common 
in some of the Southern States is called by the country people. 


FOLK-LORE AND ETHNOLOGY 


We print this month an account of an interesting ceremony that still 
lingers in some of the country districts of Virginia. The "Foot Wash" 
in the Negro churches seems to be performed with a regular ritual, 

but whether this ritual is the same in all cases, we have, at present, 
no means of ascertaining. If any of our readers are familiar with 

the ceremony either in white or Negro churches, we should be very 
glad to have further information about it. We know that among the 
mountain whites of the South there is a religious "Foot-wash" of 

some kind, of which we hope to learn more. 


The Ceremony of "Foot Wash" in Virginia 


Foot Wash is observed in some parts of Virginia to this day by the 
colored people. It comes off once a year, in the fall, at some of 
the various Covenant Meetings. The people say that it is an example 
left by our Saviour for them to follow, and many of them are still 
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following it. 

The ceremony is as follows. The people assemble at the place 
of meeting at about seven in the evening. There is in the center 
of the room a table with four candles on it and four men seated 
around it. Each one reads aloud some chapter of the Bible on foot 
washing. When the first one has read, a woman sings and a man prays. 
When the second has read, a man sings and a woman prays, and so 
on until the last one reads. The women are all dressed in white and 
have on white caps. There is an old man who is called the shepherd 
of the flock. He is dressed in a long gown and has a handkerchief 
tied on his head. 

After all have finished reading, and the singing and praying 
are over, the supper is served. Tea and coffee are made in the house 
in pots, and each one who comes to the meeting brings a bundle con- 
taining such things as crackers, cakes, biscuits, loaf bread, puddings, 
etc. These are placed on the table. The men are served first, and 
while they are eating, one of the sisters sings a plantation melody. 
Then the sisters are served, and while they are eating a brother 
sings. During the singing the feet of all keep time with the music. 

When all have finished supper, they all rise up and the old 
shepherd takes off his garment, then takes a towel and girds himself, 
then the foot-washing begins. All the company are seated. The old 
shepherd pours water into a basin and goes among the men and washes 
the right foot of each, some one following with a towel. While this 
is going on among the men, the mother shepherd is washing the feet 
of the women in the same way. There is placed in each corner of the 
room a speaker, who says a few words on Foot-Wash while the feet 
are being washed. This part of the meeting closes with one of the 
old Virginia "praises," sung in the old fashioned way. I forgot to 
state that there is no compulsion about having the feet washed; only 
those take part in the ceremony who wish. 

After the benediction all the benches are taken out, and the 
company is then ready for the "Christian shout." Some one sings, 
at first in a very low tone, with a pat of the feet; then in a few 
minutes they are all shouting, men, women and children. Only those 
who are Christians are allowed to be at such meetings. There are 
five or six of these shouts. Then they are all ready to go home, 

There is usually a very large crowd on these nights, as many 
of the other meetings are invited to be present with them on this 
occasion. 

The writer of this has never taken part in the Foot-Wash, but 
has been present a number of times, and there is a great deal of 
solemnity and reality among the colored people during the ceremony. 
Many of the older ones who used to take part in these meetings have 
passed away, and many of the younger ones do not believe in foot- 
washing, as a religious ceremony. The older ones who took part in 
it did not do it for a form or a fashion, but did it meaningly unto 
our Savior, as he commanded his disciples to do. 

J. 
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Why the Tiger is Striped 


Brer Rabbit and Brer Tiger started to make crops together and went 
out to work in the field. They took their lunch with them and set 

it down in the long grass under a tree, and agreed to eat it together 
when it should be nine o'clock. But Brer Rabbit had only worked a 
little while before he began to feel very hungry, and called out 

to the tiger to come to lunch. The tiger however refused, and said 

he would wait until nine o'clock. Brer Rabbit urged that the lunch 
would not keep, and that when Brer Tiger went to look for it he would 
find the meat all skin, the bread all crust, and the coffee all grounds. 
Brer Tiger, however, kept on with his work, and pretty soon Brer 
Rabbit stole away into the long grass where the lunch was hidden, 

and ate everything up, so that when they went at nine o'clock to 

eat the lunch together, everything was just as Brer Rabbit had said 
it would be; the meat was all skin, the bread all crust and the coffee 
all grounds. Then Brer Tiger was much impressed with Brer Rabbit's 
wisdom. They went back to work but pretty soon Brer Rabbit became 
very tired of his work, so he lay down and groaned, and made out 

that he was very sick. Brer Tiger was sorry for him and offered to 
carry him home, but Brer Rabbit said he was too sick to go unless 

he had a good soft bed to lie on. So Brer Tiger made a good soft 

bed of hay laid on strips of bark, and he put Brer Rabbit on it and 
started to carry him home. Brer Rabbit struck a match and lit the 
hay. Brer Tiger asked what he was doing, "Only grittin' my toofs 

in agony," said Brer Rabbit. Pretty soon the hay began to crackle 

and make a noise and Brer Tiger asked again, "What are you doing, 
Brer Rabbit?" "Only gritting my toofs in agony," was the answer once 
more. By this time the hay began to burn pretty well, and Brer Rabbit 
made a jump and put off through the bushes. When Brer Tiger began 

to feel the fire, he lay down and rolled on the ground, but his back 
was burned in stripes and that is why the tiger is striped now. 


FOLK-LORE AND ETHNOLOGY 


A correspondent who has witnessed the Foot-Wash ceremony in Alabama 
sends us the following. 


The Foot-Wash in Alabama 


The "foot-wash" as a religious ceremony is still carried on by the 

old time preachers in North Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama. The Foot- 
Wash Baptists are so named because of their devotion to this observance. 
The ceremony always takes place in the evening. The people go to 

church as usual, and open the service with a "love-feast" or supper. 

The bread is passed around, and while one part of the congregation 

is eating the other part is singing. After supper they prepare water 
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for the washing of feet. The preacher washes the head deacon's right 
foot, then the deacon washes the preacher's right foot. The preacher 
then ties a towel around his waist and one man from the congregation 
goes up to him and has his right foot washed. The preacher then takes 
the towel off his waist and gives it to the man whose foot he has 
washed. That man then washes the foot of another man, who in his 
turn washes another, and so on, until all who wish have taken 

part in the ceremony. While this is being done on one side of the 
church by the brothers, the sisters are doing the same on the other 
side. After each one has both washed and been washed, the benches 

are moved so as to leave room enough for the "Christian shout." One 
brother leads the shouting song, then all join in. They all go around 
and around and around in a perfect circle, with little twitches and 
jerks of the body, the feet only gliding on the floor. If one in 
shouting should cross his feet, he is turned out of church for dancing. 
After the shout, all go around the church and shake hands and sing: 


"Give me your hand, give me your hand. 
All I want is the grace of God. 

Give me your hand, give me your hand. 

I want to live loving like godly lambs." 


In North Carolina 


I have never seen the foot-wash in North Carolina, but have heard 
it described by a man who has always observed the ceremony himself 
and who believes in it as a religious duty. He says it is a "sulom" 
time with them and gives as a reason for this observance, that our 
Saviour washed his disciples feet and means for us to wash each 
other's feet. He says "Some time de water mighty black, do." 

On the night of the foot wash, the benches in the meeting house 
are all turned face to face. As the people come in, the brothers 
take seats on one side of the church, and the sisters on the other, 
four sitting on a bench face to face with four others. The head 
deacon takes off the preacher's right shoe and washes his right foot. 
Then the preacher girds himself with a towel and washes the right 
foot of each of the seven deacons. Then those who are in the seats 
wash each other's feet. If there are four in a seat facing four others, 
every two will have a basin of water and a towel. One will take off 
the right shoe and wash the right foot of his vis-a-vis, then the 
latter will in turn perform the ceremony for the former. During the 
ceremony all sing: 


"T look at my hand, my hand look new, 
I look at my foot and it look so too." 


After the washing is over, the preacher prays, and a hymn is 
sung. Then the people shout all around the church and soon "get happy.' 
The meeting is then dismissed, but not always before the "happy" 
congregation has reached a stage of exaltation that leads to personal 
violence. 


Portia Smiley 
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Why the Fox's Mouth Is Sharp, Why the Possum Has No Hair on His Tail, 
and Why the Rabbit Has a Short Tail and a White Spot on His Forehead 


One day de fox, de ‘possum and Brer Rabbit was gwine down in Sister 
Dimpsey corn field. Dere was a grave yard in de corn field dat had 

a hant in it. Brer Possum ask Brer Fox, was he 'fraid o' hants. Brer 
Fox say dat if de odder gentermens will stan’ dey base, he will hang 
on till de las’ corn was off de stalk. "All right, den," says Brer 
Possum, "I'se got my bag an‘ I'se gwine to make corn fly tonight." 
Brer Rabbit he lay low, kase he knowed how Brer Possum was 'fraid 

o' hant. 

Atter a while, Brer Rabbit lowed dat dey better start. Brer Fox 
led de way. Dey all went thoo de grave-yard an' got ober de fence 
in de corn field. Brer Fox, he start to fill his bag fust. When he 
begin to pull de corm de hant say "Macaroni, macaroni, pull down 
your wine." De Fox look up an' say "I ain't pullin' wine; I pullin’ corn." 
Bimeby de hant come jumpin’ up an' down de row atter Brer Fox, Brer 
Fox he got skeered, he did, and took out for de fence. When he got 
dere he stick his mouf thoo de wrong hole in de fence an' mash his 
mouf right sharp. 

Den Brer Possum thought he would try, dat he wosn't afraid. But 
no sooner dan he began to pull de corn, de hant say, "Macaroni, 
macaroni, pull down you wine." Brer Possum say "I aint pull wine, 

I pull corn." When Brer Possum got his bag half full, de hant jumped 
down in front of him. Brer Possum drop de bag an' run for de fence. 
When he went to jump ober de fence de hant cotch him by de tail an' 
skinned all de hair off, but he got away. 

Now Brer Rabbit say he gwine to try, an’ dat he gwine to get 
de corn, fedder or no. So when Brer Rabbit got his bag mos' full, 
the hant say, "Macaroni, macaroni, pull down you wine," Brer Rabbit 
say, "I ain't pullin’ wine, I pullin’ corn," an’ dat he was gwine 
to get his bag full or bus’ dat hant wide open. De hant wen off an' 
come back lookin’ like a man wid a long knife in his han'. When Brer 
Rabbit seed dat he grab he bag up on his shoulders an" laid out for 
de fence. When he got dar he dash de bag o'corn ober de fence, "ka- 
blim" an' when he went to go ober, he skin his head agains' de fence, 
and when he got all ober but de tail, de hant copped at him and cut 
de tail right off short. 


FOLK-LORE AND ETHNOLOGY 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE HAMPTON FOLK-LORE SOCIETY 
The Folk-Lore Society was fortunate in its speakers at its annual 
public meeting on Saturday May 23rd. Prof. Scarborough of Wilberforce 


University is one of the foremost scholars of the Negro race in this 
country and a member of the American Philological Association and 
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of the American Social Science Association. His paper on Folk-Lore 
we publish in full in this number. We are sorry that space will not 
permit us to publish the examples of proverbs and stories that he 
gave us at the close of his address, but we shall hope to print them 
in a subsequent issue. 

Mr. Heli Chatelain who is well known to all interested in the 
African continent, whether in its tribes, languages, geography, or 
progress, followed Prof. Scarborough with a paper on Folk-Lore in the 
Life of a Native African. This and his Sunday evening lecture as 
well, on African slavery and the Liberator's League, gave to all 
who heard it a wonderfully clear idea of the beliefs, the daily life 
and the pressing needs of the vast Negro population of Africa. We 
shall publish both papers in full in the near future. [In this volume, 
only one of Chatelain's papers is reprinted. See pp. 261-66. Ed.] 


Folk-Lore 


Address by Prof. W. H. Scarborough, at the Annual Meeting of 
Hampton Folk-Lore Society 


One writer has defined Folk-Lore as very largely the fossil theology 
of an earlier age. There was a time in the early morning of the world 
when the human soul formed its conceptions of all truth, unprejudiced 
by any previous theories, and not weakened by any distracting opinions. 
Then it was that man viewed the universe as it appeared to his eyes, 
alone, unaided by aught that could color or distort his vision. These 
first thoughts of the human race are of deep interest to every thinking 
mind and especially so to the student--to the scholar who would know 
what decisions the moral sense of mankind reached in its primitive 
stage, which must be regarded as the freshest, and in some respects, 

as Dwight remarks, the purest and the most vigorous of the soul's 
existence. 

It was the supernatural that actually entered most largely into 
the earliest history of man. He very early felt how great were the 
forces of nature with which he seemed pressed into conflict from the 
first; and these mysterious and unknown powers which nature was ever 
presenting in seeming opposition, filled him with fear that never 
slept. All nature seemed alive; earth and sea, air and cloud, sun, 
moon, and stars, heat and cold, catastrophes and cataclysms—all 
phenomena-——only served continually to deepen this sense of fear and 
to impress more and more the sense of invisible and awful power. 

Men, in these early days, made gods of these powers and ascribed 
to these unseen agencies all that was good and all that was evil; 
the latter idea exerting a far more overwhelming influence upon him. 
From early theism--a belief in one God--which man in the infancy 
of the world and the infancy of thought so readily grasped, it was 
but a step to the conceptions of many gods, to polytheism, to gods 
that stood for all these powers of nature with which he seemed born 
to wage a constant and almost irrepressible conflict. That he might 
survive in this conflict, primitive man knew no way but to appease 
by some means the evil agencies; and in his endeavor to ward off 
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their malignant influences, he often, wholly unconscious of any con- 
nection between cause and effect or of any physical reason, employed 
those means that more enlightened man explains as being attributable 
entirely to physical relations. However, the results of his accidental 
efforts, as we may term them, only served to strengthen belief in 

the efficacy of the means used, and to impress more firmly the concep- 
tions already formed. 

With this idea in mind, the propitiation men thought to give 
these powers for evil, seemed to call for some sacrifice, according 
to the reasoning of their child-like simplicity, and, whatever we 
may think about it, in lieu of anything better, this was the most 
comfortable thought in which to indulge. But any religion that is 
based upon fear generally leads to cruelty, and the propitiation 
at last results in the sacrifice of human life, largely looked upon 
at first with utter indifference. In fact, the shedding of blood, 
the torture of prisoners--every species of cruelty-—-may be referred 
to the barbarous stages of a race. Later when civilization had reached 
a higher plane and the conception of the sanctity of human life had 
entered the mind of man, the lower animals took the place of man 
in sacrificial offerings. Gradually the primitive idea of the 
sacrifice-—that of buying off the vengeance of the gods—lost its 
meaning and became a mere ceremonial. At last this idea dwells with 
civilized man to day as a mere superstition, because for the most 
part, people are not yet aware of the meaning and significance of 
this species of folk-lore as we call it, in which they have a more 
or less deep rooted belief. 

In this brief introduction I have sought to instance how by varying 
channels there comes to us in these enlightened ages the mass of 
superstitions which crop out in the form of fatalities, of dreams, 
of omens, of tales, of fables, of wise sayings, which appeal to man's 
old lingering relic of barbarous nature, of primitive life and thought, 
and which attract the attention of the student in speculative philosophy. 

These tales and sayings and the like, form the staple of the 
unwritten literature of all lands, and as we have endeavored to show, 
have a close connection with and are in fact illustrative of, the 
early beliefs of a race that hoards them. We have simply to know 
how to interpret them in order to gain an insight into the primitive 
history of that race or that people; and that so many of these tales 
are alike in general idea, and are found current in many tongues, 
without ability on our parts to show that they have been borrowed, 
seems to form one conclusive proof of the unity of the human race. 


Decline 

Three things have contributed to the decline of folk-lore among the 
people: (1) Scientific ideas and explanations, appealing as they 

do to judgement and reason, always cause a spread of intelligence 
that repudiates the idea of being governed by or even indulging in 
observances or customs that would class one as a believer in these; 
(2) The clergy everywhere, when of intelligent mold, have swept away 
these errors whenever possible, and have resolutely set their faces 
against belief in that which has to do with the supernatural, outside 
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of pure religion itself and its accompanying faith; (3) The great 
changes that come to a people when civilization seizes upon it, when 
commingling, and change and improvement all conduce to help stamp 
out these ideas which we denominate under one general head, now, 

as Folk-Lore. 

But inasmuch as folk-lore is a record of any people's history, 
and inasmuch as knowledge of it aids the world to a better under- 
Standing of all that is ancient, it will be sought after. It helps 
the linguist, who is seeking to trace language back to its source; 
it helps the philosopher who wishes to reason from cause to effect 
and from effect to cause; it helps the archaeologist who hopes to 
add something more to the sum total of the world's knowledge of its 
own remote period. It is something to take pride in--this effort 
to accumulate and give to the world such of the tales, sayings, etc., 
as will throw light upon, and best illustrate the evolution of a 
race. 

The Negro race has today a rich field for such exploration, but 
set in the midst of a civilization such as we find upon the brink 
of the 20th century, what is done to preserve these sayings, must 
be done quickly, or they will be swept away, completely obliterated 
by the tide of intelligence that has done so much to make light where 
there was darlmess, for a race only a little over thirty years from 
bondage. Each one of us should be a helper, that a rich record may 
be the Negro's property when his full history shall be written in 
the civilization of the future. 








Negro Speech 
Negro speech abounds in metaphors, figures, similes, imaginative 


flights, humorous designations, saws and sayings. It is replete with 
archaisms, obsolete usage of words, many things that go to form a 
dialect which enhances the attractiveness in many ways. But there 

is one thing that makes it exceedingly difficult for the student 

who seeks for that which is distinctively the heritage of the Negro-- 
that is, the ready adoption by the race of what may properly be called 
Southernisms, as distinguished from expressions and sayings such 

as are used in other localities of our country. This is true in large 
measure wherever two races have had many years of life together in 

any country. The superstitions, the proverbs of the one are more 

or less sure of re-adaptation by the other. Yet it is true that the 
very quaintness of the Negro speech has often converted common sayings 
into gems by the new setting, so to speak, that he gives them. This 

we shall see true in Louisiana, where the Creole proverbs are largely 
borrowed from the French. We find too a similar adaptation in the 
proverbs, many of them, which are the property of the Bermuda Negro, 

a collection of which has been kindly placed at my disposal by a 
friend from the Island. 

Prof. Harrison in a paper on "Negro English" read before the American 
Philological Association at Yale College in 1885, truthfully observes 
that the Negro has a talent for dealing with hyperbole, rhymes, 
picture words, like the poet, his slang not being mere word-distortion, 
but his verbal breath of life, caught from his surroundings and wrought 
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up by him into wonderful figure speech. It is also true that, as 

the same party further observes, the Negro's humor and naiveté are 
features not to be overlooked: that much of his talk is baby talk, 
that he has as well a power of indescribable intonation. In speaking 
of the Negro further he says, what we know to be true of all people 
in a primitive state of development-—-that to him 


all nature is alive, anthropomorphized as it were, replete 

with intelligences, the whispering, tinkling, hissing, booming, 
muttering, "zoonin'’ around him are full of mysterious hints 
and suggestions which he produces in words that imitate often 
strikingly the poetic and multiform messages which nature 

sends through his auditory nerve thus bringing in that onomato- 
poetic element to his speech found the world over in speech 
beginning. The primitive Negro is on intimate terms with the 
wild animals and birds, with the flora and fauna of the wild 
stretches of pine woods among which for generations his habita- 
tion has been pitched. His mind is yet, the same authority 
claims, in the stage in which ready belief is accorded to 

the wrangle of shovel and tongs, the loves and hates of dish 
and platter on the kitchen shelves, the naive personification 
of the furniture of his cabin, and for him rabbits and wolves, 
terrapins and turtles, buzzards and eagles, live lives no 

less full of drama and incident, of passion and marvels than 
his own kith and kin gathered around the pine knot or the 
hickory fire. 


Of course Prof. Harrison is describing, and that too most admirably, 
the characteristics of a generation passing away, the generations 
in fact that came up under the dispensation of slavery, that were 
so situated as to be kept in a primitive stage for a long time, con- 
sidering their close proximity to the circle of civilization just 
without their limits. In short we have had as it were primitive man, 
with his ideas, beliefs, and all pertaining thereto, at the very 
doors of learning for some two centuries. The only wonder is that 
scholarship has not sooner seized hold upon his life and investigated 
it as illustrative of such life since creation. 

It is not the present generation that furnishes us the folk- 
lore of the race, though it must be largely the gleaners and pre- 
servers of it. It is not the present generation which pins its faith 
on spells and witches, charms and dreams and signs. Much superstition 
may cling it is true--will cling as among the most highly civilized; 
for even at the acme of civilization no people has been known to 
have freed itself entirely from all bonds of superstitions, cast 
about it by its fore-bears in primitive days. So we acknowledge that 
the Negro is not so far away to-day from these primitive influences, 
that here and there may not be noted the out-cropping of early beliefs, 
to be seen in old observances and customs, especially in those localities 
where ignorance has not given way to the light of intelligence and 
learning. 

We find this true in Hayti, in Africa; it is seen in Bermuda, 
and among the creole population in Louisiana, while nearer home there 
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are those isolated spots where superstition lingers as evidenced 
in both speech and action. These then are the best fields for the 
Student of folk-lore. 

In making some selections from sayings, proverbs, etc. to quote 
at this time I have not attempted at all to trace their origin. Indeed, 
as I have said, many are so alike in spirit to those of other races 
and nations that it would be the province of the antiquarian, the 
philologist, pure and simple, to determine strictly as to their source. 
I will say that from a large collection TI have gathered only those 
that as far as known are indigenous to the soil of their respective 
localities. 

Very many of the sayings found in Southern states especially 
in these Atlantic states, are traceable to the Elizabethan usage 
of the early settlers, and in that respect resemble in expression, 
in archaistic pronounciation, in obsolescent forms, similar ones 
found as well in the Eastern states of the North. The Negro not only 
distorted his words already at hand: but he formed new ones as we 
have before intimated. He has been truly a Mrs. Partington in his 
ingenuity and facility along this line. Taking both of these facts 
together, I feel safe inasserting that the Negro's natural gift for 
language, for word using, added to his opportunities, modified in 
turn by his lack of advantages, would in time have resulted in a 
new tongue nearly as correctly formed according to the rules that 
govern the formation of a new langauge, as were the Roman languages 
of Europe, of which the French, the Italian and Spanish are most 
prominent types. I repeat that it seems to me such might have been 
a probability had no revolution in status generally, taken place. 


Dialect 

Though what we are pleased to call Negro dialect is, as Rudyard Kipling 
would say “another story," yet I venture to diverge long enough to 
point out some of the peculiarities belonging to it--the leading 
principles of all language formation which strengthen my conviction 
about the possibility of a new tongue evolved by the Negro. It also 
seems pertinent that I should thus diverge to make this point as 

the varied forms of folk-lore lose much of their native strength 

when separated from the accompanying dialect which is a characteristic 
part; and, too, a proper appreciation of both folk-—-lore and dialect 
forms of speech can only be obtained frcm an understanding of some 

of the causes that lead to dialect formation the world over. 

I make a very brief summary of the guiding principles. The Negro 
has simply done as other races--applied the principles of "mishearing" 
or "otosis" as the late Prof. Haldeman of Pennsylvania termed it. 

The Negro was also further helped to perpetuate this by analogy. 

In short he put in practice all the principles that linguists classify 
under Aphaersis, when he said " Bossum for "opossum"; under Prothesis 

when he said "year" for "ear"; under Syncope, when he said “cultus™ 
for "curious"; under Epenthesis, when he said "cornder" for "corner"; 
under Apocop: Apocope, when he said pa for "field's; under Epithesis, — 

when he said "clost" for "close"; ; Transposition when he said "ax, 
"permishun" for "ask" "provisions." These initials and final ge tee 
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from words, initial and final additions, medial additions and clippings 
and transpositions, we note again, are all found when any ignorant 
people attempts to speak the tongue of another people. This belongs 
to the law of mispronunciation; though we would not be understood 
as saying that they constitute that law, whose strength lies more 
particularly along the line of transmutation of sound. 

Permit me to add here that many of those who are typified as 
using those linguistic monstrosities so often found in public print 
are rarely to be found except in the cotton belts of the South--in 
regions remote from civilization-——and even here the dialect used 
is not always exculsively Negro, as some phases of it are likewise 
common to the whites of that section. I venture to say that the old 
Negro speech--so called--is no more the Negro speech of today than 
is the dialect of Bret Hart's "Mining Camp"; Rose Terry Cook's "New 
England Districts"; Charles Egbert Craddock's or Will Allen Dromgroles's 
"Tennessee Mountain Regions" to be termed indiscriminately "the white 
dialect." 


FOLK-LORE IN AN AFRICAN'S LIFE 
BY HELI CHATELAIN 


Delivered at the Annual Meeting of the Hampton Folk-Lore Society, 
May 23, 1896 


Folk-lore is the lore, or science, of the folk or common people, 
the knowledge which they possess independently of books. In the 
countries where books have been in use for many generations, it is 
often difficult to determine whether a definite idea, or custon, 
or what part of the same, belongs to booklore or to folk-lore. In 
countries where the art of writing has been unknown for all generations 
past, when all transmitted knowledge has come down or spread abroad 
by word of mouth, all forms of knowledge are within the provisions 
of folk-lore. This is the case with the traditional knowledge of 
all Negro-land in the great continent of Africa. To give a minute 
description of all that knowledge as discoverable among a single 
tribe of African Negroes, would fill enough books to constitute a 
good sized library. To give in writing only the little I have 
gathered would require several thick volumes. All I can do in fifteen 
or twenty minutes is to lightly touch on the relation of folk-lore 
to the critical point in the life of an average African. My remarks 
refer especially to the section of the Dark Continent with which 
I am most familiar, the great promising province of Angola. What 
I shall say, will be found to apply to a majority of places all over 
the continent, but many tribes or towns could be pointed out, even 
within the boundaries of Angola, where the ideas and customs differ 
more or less from those described here. My present purpose is simply 
to give a general idea of an African's personal folk-lore. 

The African is the subject of applied folk-lore many months, 
maybe many years, before his or her birth. The coming to life of 
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a human being is not believed to be due to merely physical or physi- 
ological causes. Every child is given, to the mother first, and to 
the father next, by one of the spirits, neither god nor human souls, 
who govern the functions of mysterious origin, the mysterious progress, 
the mysterious decline and end of a man's earthly life. Not that 
this inferior spirit is the source of life, the Creator. All life 
comes from the one, invisible, omniscient and omnipotent God who 
supremely controls all things both on earth and under the earth, 

in the spirit world. The spirits who preside over birth are only 
supposed to have the desired power of allowing or preventing the 
incarnation of a soul. These are potent factors, but not the first 
cause. They are several in number, each one with his own name and 
his own characteristics. Those of the most popular in Angola myth- 
ology are Lemba, Nianga and Hungee. 

The greatest honor and desire of an African girl is to be soon 
called mother and to remain a fruitful mother as long as possible. 
This desire is both instinctive and interested. Every parent is liable 
to be sold into slavery and the more children he has to sell in his 
own stead, the farther that greatest of all calamities is removed 
from him. The more children, therefore, a wife brings to her husband, 
the more he is likely to treat her well. 

More than half of the consecrated objects, incorrectly called 
fetishes or medicines, which adults wear about themselves, or keep 
in their houses, have been bought of the medicine-man in order to 
propitiate the spirit of presiding over birth, and thus secure children. 
They are offerings or sacrifices accompanied by actual audible, or 
unuttered, but none the less real and fervent, prayer or petition 
to one of their spirits. 

Great is the joy of the mother and father when their prayer is 
heard; and not only of father and mother, but of the whole kindred 
and neighborhood who congratulate the happy parents. 

According to certain signs noticed at the birth, or according 
to the oracle of a diviner, the parents understand to which spirit 
they owe the blessing and the baby receives the name of its guardian 
spirit. This is the first name of the child. To this spirit-name 
are added subsequently the pet names given by the parent, nicknames 
given by the towns-people or strangers, and the self-chosen and self 
given name of the youth, when he or she comes to the age of reason. 
All persons born through the incarnation of one spirit have thus the 
same spirit name and are related as spiritual brethren in the oneness 
of that spirit. This spiritual brotherhood is practically as important 
to its members as the brotherhood of freemasonry among us. It 
establishes a bond of sympathy between people otherwise strangers, 
and it is especially useful to the solitary traveller. In entering 
a strange town, he calls out his spirit-name, and if a kindhearted 
spirit-brother is present, he will step forward and welcome, and 
in various ways befriend the stranger. 

One of the first things a mother does to her baby, is to tie 
around its waist a consecrated string with a small shell or something 
like it, attached to the same. This is supposed to ward off the 
dangers to the baby's health and life which hostile spirits, enlisted 
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by envious women or other enemies are sure to conjure up against 
the darling innocent. 

At first the child is fed entirely on mother's milk and kept 
indoors, away from the broad daylight. After a few days, however, 
the father consults a diviner as to what kind of food shall be added 
to the mother's milk. When this propitious food is procured, it is 
administered to the child, which can be brought out and safely enjoy 
the sight of God's wonderful world, and swallow whatever food the 
parents may deem advisable to add to the milk diet. 

From that time on the baby spends most of its time in Nature's 
cradle, that is, on its mother's back or hips, to which it is attached 
by a piece of cloth; there it accompanies all its mother's movements, 
as she walks, runs, stoops, washes the clothes in the river or pond, 
or pounds the corn in the wooden mortar. 

When the child can run about, it mingles or plays with the children 
of the neighborhood, spending the days in great freedom, under the 
watchful supervision of a fond mother's eye. African parents are 
no strict disciplinarians, and do not attempt to enforce perfect 
obedience. The only school of the child is the examples and conversa- 
tion of the company in which it happens to find itself. In constant 
and direct contact with nature, it soon becomes familiar with the 
habits and sounds of the different insects, reptiles, birds, bipeds 
and quadrupeds, which move and make a music of their own all around 
it. The forms and properties of the thousand and one different kinds 
of plants are also gradually distinguished and compared, and their 
names carefully stowed away in the countless drawers of memory. 

If the child is a boy, it gradually prepares itself for the duties 
before it, by imitating the men in their different occupations: in 
mimic warfare; in the hunting of game; in the carrying of loads; 
in the building of houses; in the discussion of the palaver-house; 
and in the special trades which his tribe considers to be a proper 
avocation for the lord of creation. Woe to him if he should so far 
lose his masculine dignity, as to imitate his mother in her womanly 
occupations; she will be the first to chide him for such unbecoming 
behavior. If the child is a girl, she gradually learns to practice, 
at first playfully but more and more earnestly, how to carry a baby, 
how to balance on her head a jug brimful of water without spilling 
a drop; how to boil the mush or fry a chicken; how to till the fields; 
how to trade in the market; and also how to plait her hair and tattoo 
her skin in order to please the young men, when in the cool of the 
evening the young people meet and have a good time, singing impromptu 
solos and choruses, telling many stories, and guessing riddles, or 
dancing till late in the night, at the sound of the tom-tom, the 
rattle, and the rythmic clapping of hands. 

At the age of about twelve years both boys and girls are initiated 
into the secrets and duties of married and public life. For this 
purpose the boys of proper age are taken to an isolated spot in the 
bush, or forest, which no female is allowed to approach, and there 
they receive during one or two weeks the first systematic teazhing 
in something like a school. Although much useful instruction may 
be given in these initiations, there is no doubt that most of the 
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schooling consists in heathenish rites and saturnalia, the vileness 
of which could proceed from no other than a Satanic source. Such 

is at least the unanimous testimony of the natives, who have become 
Christians; and some Christian boys have preferred flogging and death 
to being partners in horrors which their regenerated hearts could 
neither approve nor endure. 

Among many tribes, circumcision is practiced during initiation 
of boys into the class and rank of adults. Girls are submitted to 
similar initiations in some secluded spot, which no male is allowed 
to approach. 

For this purpose the young man must find some way of earning 
money, that is cattle, cloth, cowries, brass rods, rum, powder or 
slaves. In this pursuit, friendly or unfriendly spirits may again 
further or thwart his enterprise, and he seeks the favor of the spirits 
through discrimination or offerings and amulets. In order to earn 
money, he must work systematically and persistently either as a 
trader, or a hunter, or a carrier, or a blacksmith, or a weaver, 
or a potter. In semi-civilized regions he may go into apprenticeship 
and learn the trade of a carpenter, a tailor or shoemaker. When he 
has found the girl of his choice and she has accepted him, he arranges 
with his parents the amount of his wedding-present and sets himself 
to the acquisition of the amount. This sum is generally called the 
price of a wife, and writings on Africa are full of indignant protests 
against the African custom of buying and selling wives like cattle. 
These expressions are frequently misleading. As polygamy is practiced 
and honored all over native Africa, and slavery is equally prevalent, 
the cheapest way, in many a case, to get a wife is to buy a slave- 
girl or a slave-woman. These are indeed bought and sold the same 
as cattle. But a free girl or woman is not actually bought by the 
bridegroom or sold by the parents. The sum paid by the bridegroom 
is the pledge which ensures a more faithful execution of the mental 
obligations incurred by the wedding contract. Should the husband 
ill-treat his wife she can return to her parents, and he may thus 
lose the amount he has paid the parents. Should she prove unfaithful, 
he can send her back to her home, and claim the amount of the wedding 
present. As this is generally spent soon after it has been received, 
inability to refund the same may entail the selling of a member of 
the family into slavery. Therefore the families concerned bring all 
their influence to bear on the couple in order that the wife may 
remain faithful and the husband flog her only when she deserves it. 

All the ceremonies clustering around the wooing, the wedding, 
the bringing home of the bride and the early marriage life of a couple 
are very interesting elements of folk-lore. 

Let us now suppose that our African friend is attacked with some 
disease. He or some friend consults the medicine-man or the medicine- 
woman. For there are medicine-women as well as medicine-men, and 
the admission of female practitioners of medicine in our own land 
may, after all, be a return to primitive society rather than a pro- 
gressive step. There are also female diviners as well as male diviners, 
and so the admission of women into the clergy may also be regarded 
by some as a backward step toward the condition of this primitive 
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folk. I am surprised that no opponent of the general conference, 

now sitting in Cleveland, has to my knowledge, made use of this 
argument. If the medicines and incantations prescribed by the 
medicine-men do not soon produce the desired effect, the suspicion 
now creeps into the patient's mind that he is the victim of the 
personation of a spirit. If he has neglected to sacrifice cattle 

to the manes or shades of deceased relatives, the rebukes of his 
conscience predispose him to believe that some offended ghost of 

some relative thus reminded him of his duty. A diviner is then con- 
sulted. He works himself into a state of frenzy and is then possessed 
by a spirit, favorably by the one whom the patient feels conscious 

of having offended, and speaking in the name of the spirit, the diviner, 
or medium, says what sort of sacrifice has to be brought. As a rule 
it consists of cattle which the assembled people eat for the benefit 
of the spirit, to whom the blood alone is offered up directly by 
libation on the ground. If the sacrifice to the spirits of deceased 
kinsmen proves unsuccessful to remove the malady, then surely the 

man is bewitched; that is, some envious person has enlisted some 
spirit against him and thus plagues him to death out of sheer wicked- 
ness. Again the diviner is consulted, but now the consultation may 
take place before the assembly of the people, and woe to the person 
whom the diviner selects as the victim of popular wrath. He may deem 
himself happy if he is simply sold away into slavery and perpetual 
banishment. Nobody in his own family would dare stand up for him. 

As a rule the man or woman accused of witchcraft appeals to the 
poison-test. If the accused rejects the poisonous potion, or with- 
draws the hand out of the boiling water unhurt, he or she goes free. 
If not, he or she dies from the effect of the poison, or is cruelly 
put to death by the maddened crowd. 

Whatever a man may try to undertake, the success depends on the 
spirits who must be propitiated; so for a hunting expedition; for 
a war; for a trading-journey; for the building of a new town. On 
the Mobanghi, a northern affluent of the Kongo and on the Lopori, 

a northern tributary of the same, where cannibalism is still flourish- 
ing and slaves are still regularly killed and eaten for food, the 
customary offering on such an occasion is that of one or more young 
slaves. Without long ceremonies, the boy or girl is called in, knocked 
down on the ground, the head is severed by means of an ordinary knife, 
then thrown into the river as the sacrifice to the spirits of the 
river; the blood is then poured into the same, and the lifeless body 
is cut up and eaten before it has time to get cold. Then, with a 
confident heart, the hunters, or traders, or builders, proceed to 
their business, This is not a description of scenery enacted a decade 
of years ago, or even a couple of years ago, but scenes taking place 
at this very moment over large sections of the Dark Continent, as 
vouched for by Protestant and Catholic missionaries laboring in the 
midst of those populations. 

When, after a life of constant dread and alarm, caused by the 
persecution of hostile spirits, by the impending dangers of an 
accusation of witchcraft, by the possibility of being sold into slavery 
if the father or uncle should become insolvent, the poor African 
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is at last brought face to face with death and the other world, what 
prospects does he see before him? No other prospects than the con- 
tinuation, in the better world which he enters as soon as his spirit 
leaves the body, of the same sort of life he lead on earth. If he 

is a rich man and dies among tribes influenced by Christian civiliza- 
tion, some of his wives and a retinue of slaves are buried with him 
in order to serve him in the spirit world. If he is a man of moderate 
means in semi-civilized regions, all his property is eaten up at 

the orgies which follow his interment; if he dies a slave, death 
does not make him free; he has no other prospect than that of con- 
tinuing to be a slave to more fortunate spirits. Neither a heaven 
nor a hell, the spirit world of the African offers him no inducement 
to perfect himself; it holds out no hope of outward improvement; 

it is not itself the final resting place of the soul; it only leads 
to a great abyss about which nothing is known. 


FOLK-LORE AND ETHNOLOGY 


Prof. W. H. Scarborough, at the recent public meeting of the Folk- 
Lore Society here, gave a number of illustrations of the proverbs 
much in vogue with the colored people in various sections of the 
country. Among them was the expression: "To talk at the big gate,"— 
which he interpreted as meaning "to brag behind one's back; to be 

a species of jingo."" Afterwards several stories were told by Capt. 
Moton, Mr. Banks and other members and non-members of the society. 
Among them were the following tales, the first of which was apropos 
of the proverb quoted. 


Captain Moton's Story 


"The story I shall tell has some connection with the saying 'To talk 
at the big gate.’ 

"It was customary for the masters to give their slaves Christmas 
presents. One Christmas a master gave a favorite slave $5, which 
of course made him feel very good, and he went out among other slaves 
boasting of his fine Christmas present. This made them anxious to 
know what he had done to make the master so generous to him. He told 
them that he had cursed the master. ‘What, cursed the master?’ "Yes, 
I cursed him all to pieces.' Thereupon two or three of the men went 
to the house and began cursing the master to his face, and he in 
turn gave them each a handsome flogging. As soon as they could, they, 
of course, went for John to find out what he meant by telling them 
such a tale. His reply was ‘Yes I did curse him, but I cursed him 
at the big gate.'" 


Mr. Banks then told the story of the Marsh Light. 
"You all know what the marsh light, or Will o' the Wisp is. When 
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I was a boy I lived on a plantation in Appomattox county, about 5 
miles from where Lee surrendered. As this county lies in the valley, 
the farms are watered by many streams and marsh lights are prevalent. 
The slaves had a superstition that these lights were evil spirits 
waiting in the darkness to lead people out of their course when 
travelling about at night. 

"One man on our plantation was in love with one of the women 
on a plantation seven or eight miles away, and he would steal away 
at night to see her. John was the hostler and it was his duty to 
look after the horses. As soon as he had fed them at dark he would 
go off, but made it a rule to creep in quietly before 3 o'clock in 
the morning when they had to be fed again. But one Monday morning 
John did not appear, and everybody wanted to know where he was, and 
nobody knew anything about him. The day wore on, 5 o'clock came and 
he did not come, 6 o'clock, 7 o'clock, and 8 o'clock, and still John 
was missing. Finally, just as it was getting on to half past eight, 
a poor sorry looking fellow with pockets turned inside out, hat all 
knocked in, one shoe gone, appeared at the house. Everybody went 
for John asking him where he had been, but he trembling, frightened, 
all out of breath, waved his arms frantically as if to ask them to 
keep quiet until he could speak and he would tell them all. 

"His story was that he had gone to Mr. Watkin's, who lived five 
miles away, the evening before, and at ten o'clock had started for 
home, When about half the distance, he saw just ahead a marsh light. 
He was very much frightened, of course, but happened to remember 
that he had heard his father say that if a man turned the pocket 
nearest the marsh light inside out, he could never be turned out 
of his course. But that didn't do any good, for just at that moment 
his eyes fell on another marsh light the other side of him. He at 
once turned out that side pocket, but at the same time he saw a third 
marsh light in another direction! There he was at the mercy of these 
three Jack 'o Lanterns, and they had led him this way and that all 
night, as nothing could break the spell until sunrise. At 5 o'clock 
when the sun came up, John had found himself 15 miles from home. 

"This story was so cleverly told that his master excused him, 
and he did not get a flogging that time. It was said that John did 
not believe at all in witchcraft, but had been smart enough to take 
advantage of the superstition about the marsh lights to shield himself, 
and that the lost shoe was safely hidden not far away at the spot 
where he had stopped to fit himself out for the telling of his story." 

Capt. Moton remarked, at the conclusion of this story, that in 
his part of the country the people used to say that if you could 
get the nigh eye of a horse and carry it in your pocket, as some 
people carry horse chestnuts for rheumatism, you would be safe from 
the witchcraft of the marsh light. 


Lemar's Story 


"T have often heard the old people tell stories on rainy days to 
the children, and one that I remember was about Brer Rabbit and Brer 
Wolf. 
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"Brer Rabbit was kind of a business man and kept a butcher shop, 
but every body used to wonder where he got all his meat. One day 
when his friend, Brer Wolf came to see him, he said; ‘Say, let's 
go off and get some meat, it's a rainy day and nobody about.’ ‘All 
right’ and off they started and went out in the country to a farmer's 
place where they saw a fine cow wandering about. By some curious 
means they both got inside the cow and began cutting out the meat. 
Brer Rabbit saw the heart beating, and as he didn't want the cow 
to die before he got all the meat he wanted, he said to Brer Wolf, 
"Look yer, do ye see dat? Don't yer cut dat, or we will get no meat.’ 
"All right’ answered Brer Wolf. Everytime he began to cut very fast, 
Brer Rabbit would call out for him to take ker, so that he didn't 
get much meat cut, but Brer Rabbit was cutting out the big pieces 
as fast as he could, and putting them outside. 

"After a while Brer Wolf by accident cut the heart and down went 
the cow, and they had a hard time getting out. Brer Rabbit said ‘Brer 
Wolf, you run home and get yer cairt to carry de meat home," and 
while Brer Wolf was off on this business, Brer Rabbit set himself 
to getting off the meat as fast as he could. He first cut off the 
cow's tale and fastened it to a stake. This he buried in the ground, 
to fool the farmer if he happened to come by making him think his 
cow had gone into the ground. 

“When Brer Wolf's voice was heard, saying, "Gee haw buck,' to 
the old steer that he was driving, Brer Rabbit began beating a box 
with a stick at the same time groaning and crying out ‘Taint me, 
taint me’ as if he himself were being beat. As Brer Wolf drew nearer, 
Brer Rabbit beat the harder and cried the louder. Brer Wolf stopped, 
listened, and then said to himself 'Ges Brer Rabbit kotchin' it dis 
time. I better get out dis here place.' With that he turned about 
and crying 'Gee, haw buck’ again to his old steer, and drove off 
as fast as he could. 

"As soon as Brer Rabbit was sure Brer Wolf had gone far enough, 
he stopped beating the box and hurried off home with his meat. Then 
he started after Brer Wolf, running as hard as he could. On the way 
he stopped at a pond and got himself wet all over, so that when he 
reached Brer Wolf's house and dropped down at his side he looked 
as if he had been having a pretty hard time." 


Creole Folk-Tale 


As told by Prof. Scarborough 


Compair Bouki and Compair Lapin' 


The word "compair" has the same meaning as our word confederate, 

an accomplice in some trickery, a pal. Bouki is the goat, the in- 
carnation of stupidity, as the rabbit, Lapin, is the emblem of cunning. 
"Compair" has the same force in the creole stories that Brer has 

in the stories of Uncle Remus. The rabbit and goat are major characters 
in creole animal tales. I have selected this story from a number 

of Bouki and Lapin tales gathered by Prof. Fortier of Tulane University, 
La. 
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One day, quite early, Compair Lapin arose, and he felt hunger 
gaining upon him. He looked everywhere in the cabin and there was 
nothing to eat. He ran to Compair Bouki and found him gnawing a bone. 
"Eh, Compair Bouki, I had come to take breakfast with you but I see 
you have nothing famous to offer me." 

"The times are hard, Compair Lapin, there are no more rations 
in the cabin, only this bone left.'’ Compair Lapin thought over it 
a bit "Well Compair Bouki, if you wish, we shall go hunting for the 
eggs of the tortoise." "Agreed, let us go right off."' Compair Bouki 
took his basket and his hoe, and they started towards the bayou in 
the woods. "Compair Lapin, I don't often go hunting for tortoise 
eggs, I don't know well how to find them." "Don't trouble yourself, 
Compair Bouki, I find all the time a place where tortoise lay their 
eggs. You will dig them up." 

When they arrived at the bayou, Compair Lapin walked slowly, 
looking well on this side and on that. Soon he came to a dead stop: 
"Compair Bouki, the tortoise thinks she is cunning. She scratches 
the ground with her big paw, and she lays her eggs in a hole, then 
she puts a little sand on them, and then she scatters leaves on her 
nest. You see this hillock? Take off the leaves, and scratch with 
your hoe, sure you will find eggs." Compair Bouki did what Compair 
Lapin told him, and they saw a pile of eggs shining in that hole. 
"Compair Lapin, you are more cunning than I: I am very glad to have 
you as my friend.'' Compair Lapin shared the eggs, he gave half to 
Compair Bouki. '"Compair Bouki, I am very hungry, I am going to eat 
my eggs immediately." "Do as you want, Compair Lapin, I shall take 
them to my wife to have them cooked." 

They went on a long time still, and they found many eggs. Compair 
Lapin always ate his. Compair Bouki did not like raw eggs; he put 
them all in his basket. "Compair Bouki, I am beginning to be tired; 

I believe it is time for us to return home." "I have enough eggs 

for today. Compair Lapin, let us go back." As they were going towards 
the river Compair Lapin said to himself: "Compair Bouki does not 

know how to find tortoise eggs, it is I who found them, they ought 
all to belong to me. I must make some trick to gain them." As they 
were nearly arrived at the river, Compair Lapin said: "Compair Bouki, 
I forgot to take some eggs for old mother. You would be very kind 

to lend me a dozen. I shall return them to you another time." Compair 
Bouki gave a dozen, and they went each on his way. Compair Lapin 

went to put his dozen eggs in his cabin, then he went to Compair 
Bouki's. When he came near the cabin of Compair Bouki he began to 
complain and to hold his stomach with both hands. Compair Bouki came 
out. "What is the matter with you, Compair Lapin? You don't look 
well." "Oh, no, Compair Bouki, those eggs have poisoned me." 

"I beg of you: quick, run to get the doctor.” "I shall run as 
fast as I can, daddy." As soon as Compair Bouki started Compair Lapin 
went to the kitchen and fell to eating tortoise eggs. "Thank you, 
great Lord, I shall eat to the full today. The physician lives far; 

I have the time to eat all, before they come." When Compair Lapin 
had nearly finished eating the eggs, he heard Compair Bouki speaking 
outside. "Doctor Macaque (Doctor Monkey) I am very glad that I met 
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you on the road, my friend is very sick." Compair Lapin did not lose 
any time, he opened the window and jumped out. Compair Bouki came 
into the cabin; he did not see Compair Lapin. He ran into the kitchen; 
the shells of the eggs were scattered all about. Compair Lapin was 
already in the fields. Compair Bouki tore his hair, he was so angry. 
He started to run after Compair Lapin. Compair Lapin had eaten so 
many eggs that he was not able to run fast. When he saw Compair Bouki 
was pressing him too close he hid in the hole of a tree. 

Compair Bouki called Compair Torti (Tortoise) who was passing 
on the road. "Compair Torti, pray come to watch Compair Lapin who 
stole all your eggs. I am going to get my ax to cut down this tree." 
"Go quickly, Compair Bouki, I shall watch the rascal well." When 
Compair Bouki started Compair Lapin said: "“Compair Torti, look in 
this hole, you will see if I have your eggs." Compair Torti lifted 
his head. Compair Lapin sent some decayed wood into his eyes. Compair 
Torti went to wash his eyes in the bayou; Compair Lapin ran off 
immediately. Compair Bouki came to cut the tree, he saw that Compair 
Lapin had already run away. He was so angry, he went to Compair Torti 
on the bank of the bayou, and he cut off his tail with his ax. It 


is for this reason that the tail of the tortoise is so short to this 


very day. 


FOLK-LORE AND ETHNOLOGY 


How Brer Wolf Divide de Hog 


Brer Wolf told Brer Rabbit dat he knowd where dey could get a fat 
hog over on Sister Hector's farm. 

"What time will we start, Brer Noomphy?" 

"About one o'clock, Brer Namby," said Brer Noomphy. 

"All right, call for me and I will be ready." 

About twelve o'clock Brer Rabbit he went down to de fiel' and 
kill the fattest pig, but before he could get it home, up came Brer 
Noomphy an‘' say, "Brer Namby, you done tuck an’ lef' me. Now, since 
you is so fas', I will do de dividin' an' I will give you de head 
an de chitlins." 

"I'm 'fraid I will eat more o' dat hog dan what you will, Brer 
Noomphy," said Brer Namby. 

"Well,'' said Brer Noomphy, "You can't carry him home, he's too 
big an' I can't go home and git my kyart." 

Whiles Brer Wolf goes home for his kyart, Brer Rabbit drag de 
hog home. When Brer Wolf comes back wid de kyart, Brer Rabbit began 
to holler, "0, Lordie, Master, ‘taint me, ‘tis Brer Noomphy! Oh, 
Lordie Master, 'tant me, ‘tis Brer Noomphy." 

When Brer Wolf hear dat, he say to do horse, 

"Wo, Sah, Wo!" Den he lissen an he hear, "Oh, Lordie Master, 
taint me, ‘tis Brer Noomphy!"' Den Brer Wolf hear de stick hit de 
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tree where Brer Rabbit was hittin" de tree like he was gittin' a 
lickin'. 

Den Brer Wolf say to de horse, "Back, Sah!" an’ he des split 
for home. Nex' day he went round to Brer Rabbit house and Brer Rabbit 
ol' ‘oman, an’ Brer Wolf say, "Brer Namby, how is you to-day?" 

"Lor, Brer Noomphy, I'se might lame and so', I neber had such 
a beatin'." 

"Let me come in to see you," said Brer Wolf. 

"Lor, Brer Noomphy," Brer Rabbit say, "You better go way from 
year. Dey is goin" to have us 'rested." 

"I better be gittin' away den. I don't want to go in jail" an' 
Brer Wolf, he des laid out up de road. 

Brer Rabbit he jes cross his legs and laugh till he cry. 


How Brer Wolf Caught Brer Rabbit 


One night Brer Rabbit went to Brer Wolf cabbage patch to steal cabbage. 
Brer Wolf been missin' his cabbage long time, so he tuck an’ set 

a trap that swung up high in de air. So when Brer Rabbit got his 

bag of cabbage and started home he got caught in de trap. By an' 

by, Brer Possum, he come by, an‘ Brer Rabbit he begin to sing, "Swing 
high, I see up in Heaven, Swing high, I see up in Heaven." 

Brer Possum say, "What you doin’ there Brer Rabbit?" 

"Lor, man, I can see way up in Heaven. Don't you want to see? 

Pull down dat stick and you can see too." 

Brer Possum pull down de stick and up de trap went. Brer Possum 
begun to sing, "Swing high, I don't see no Heaven. Swing high, I don't 
see no Heaven." 

By an' by, Brer Wolf came to de patch an' when he seed Brer Possum, 
he say, "I catch you, you been eatin’ my cabbage." 

When Brer Possum went to ‘'splain, Brer Rabbit broke out, "Mash 
his mouf, Brer Wolf, he givin’ you imp'dence." Blip! Brer Wolf hit 
him in de mouf. "Look at him Brer Wolf, he makin’ faces at you, hit 
him agin." After Brer Wolf got through with Brer Possum, an’ took 
him down, Brer Rabbit he gone home wid de cabbage. Den Brer Wolf 
"lowed dat he was gwine to get even wid Brer Rabbit, an' Brer Possum 
and Brer Fox ‘low dat dey'll jine wid him, so de gave a supper an' 
"vites Brer Rabbit an' say dat he gwine to kill him. Brer Rabbit 
grab up he banjo an’ say, "Do, Brer Wolf let me play one more tune 
befo' I die." Den he begin to play, "I have a fing fang, fing fang, 
finger. I have a fing fang, fing fang finger,--Boo." "I can't half play 
"lessen I have some cake an" wine." 

Den Brer Fox give him some cake an’ wine. Den he sang "Re-o-be 
Rabbit, Brack-eye Rabbit, Re-o-be Rabbit, 0." 

All dat time he was gettin’ to de do’. By an' by he ‘lowed dat 
he want a little air, dat he can't half play widout mo' air; all 
de folks was carried away over de music, 'cause Brer Rabbit was the 
best singer gwine, so dey move from befo' de do'. Den Brer Rabbit 
say, "Let's all dance," so, dey all dance round de room, an' when 
Brer Rabbit got to de do' he jump out. Brer Wolf say, "Catch him! 
Catch him!" 
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Brer Rabbit hollowed, "Why didn't you catch me when you had me?" 
Den he jes took out for home. 


"Old Saws" 


In the opening paragraph of the Folk-Lore Department of the Southern 
Workman for September reference was made to the proverbs cited by 
Prof. Scarborough as being much in vogue among the colored people. 
One of them was quoted then as the point of illustration in a story. 
In the following lines we give the others, in Prof. Scarborough's 
own words. 


Proverbs and Sayings from Africa and the West Indies 
A pullet always tells where she lays her first egg. (Noisy.) 


An open door lets in many visitors. (Too free.) 

When trouble sleeps don't wake it. (Caution.) 

The tongue of a liar has no bone. 

What goes over the back comes under the belly. (Retribution). 

Feed the devil with a long spoon. (Keep away). 

If we lie down with dogs we must rise up with fleas. 

If you make yourself an ass the world will ride you. 

The man who gets up early fin's de way short. 

To have tarry fingers. (Thievish). 

He keeps his neighbor's chair too warm. 

When a cock-roach makes a dance he nebber invites neighbor fowl. 
(Not too familiar with an enemy). 

A chip nebber jumps fur from de block. 

If you have a lame toe keep out of a fight. 

A tale-bearer keeps the pot boiling. 

A locked jaw-bone 's sure to be out of trouble. 

When the dumb speaks he is more furious than the devil. 

A crooked foot makes a crooked step. 

"Greedy chokes puppy." (Ambitious one grasps so much it gripes). 

Trouble-tree nebber blossoms, 

If you are in rags keep from fire. 

Good fungi never meets with good pepper pot. 

Disobedience will drink water with his hands tied to his back. 

Walk with a crooked stick until you can get a straight one. 
(Contentment). 

The pebble at the bottom of the river never feels when the sun 
is hot. (Unsympathetic). 

Give the glutton a dull knife to eat with. 

The master holds the handle of the knife but the servant the 
blade. (Yield). 

One pumpkin bothers the basket. (Balance--companionship). 

Always leave an egg in the nest. 

The eye never sees what the chin does. 

When you see the shore strewed with weeds be sure a storm is 
coming. 

When the whale comes on the surface be sure the sea is rough below. 

When an alligator comes and tells you news in the river, believe him. 
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Creole Proverbs 

I shall show you who I an. 

Great to speak, little to do. 

One goes everywhere with fine clothes. 

Ox who comes first always drinks clear water. 

That is not the baptism of a doll. (No laughing matter). 

When the tree falls the goat climbs it. 

The best swimmer is often drowned. 

When one is very hungry one does not peel the sweet potato. 

His tongue knows no Sunday. 

I keep nothing hidden in the sideboard. (To keep nothing back). 

These have largely their counterpart in the French tongue, and 
we may find variants of some of them in various parts of the country 
here. Of course they lack the quaintness of the creole patois, which 
is as much needed as a proper setting for these proverbs, in order 
to show their genuineness, as is the dialect of "Uncle Remus" in 
Mr. Harris’ tales, a necessity to the naturalness of those stories. 

I have also selected a few scattering proverbs and sayings, picked 
up at random, which I am not able to refer to any particular locality; 
but which may serve to enlarge the collections being made, and, at 
last, find their place of being if not of birth. 

Set your type before you go and then read it (Have on the tongue 
what one is going to say). 

To be briggity. (Uppish, forward). 

To be a regular fly-up-the-creek. (Speaking of one who is uneasy, 
restless, wild, erratic). 

A swampy lookin’ pusson,. 

To have "zemptment."” (discernment, energy, judgment, forethought). 

To feed with a long spoon. (To be cautious). 

I don't care what ye say, nothin’ ‘bout it; come day go day, 
God sent Sunday with me. (God sends rest day). 

Nev'r min'. Dog wants bone more'n once. (Want friends more'n 
once). 

He says every thing but his prayers; them he whistles. (Loose 
tongued, trifling). 

Don't set horses. (Don't agree). 

To open her wallet. (To tell all she knows). 

To swap the devil for the witch. (To make no improvement in 
exchange). 

Don't bite your tongue. (Say just what you think). 

To leave a body in the suds. (To leave one in trouble). 

To sing small. (Not to be too conspicuous). 

"Mitey-bitey." (Good by). 

An old formula that children were required to say after meals, 
has been given me by a friend as belonging to old Virginia times: 





"Got 'nough, got plenty, 
Don' want no more; 
Tank e Lawd, Tank e ma'am." 


This was to be ended with a "churchy," as it was called—a funny 
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little bob of the body in ludicrous imitation of the curtsey. 
To wall eyes. (To show the white part of the eye--indicating 
displeasure). 


FOLK-LORE AND ETHNOLOGY 


A Difficult Courtship 





emcee 





Cee EEEEEEEEEEEeene —_ eee 


ET 


her. 


Scene I. 
The first call. 
He. "Good evening, kind miss." 
She. "Good evening, sir." 
He. “Large circumstances (circles) round the moon." 
She. "Sir?" 
He. "Kind miss, your eyes look like terriable dog eyes," (turtle 
dove eyes). 
She. "Oh, no sir." 
He. "Oh, kind lady, you have gained my heart." 
She. "Yes, sir." 
He. "Lady, may I have the pleasure of coming from my residence 
to your happy home to gain your heart and mind?" 
She. "Oh, sir, you will have to ask my father." 
He. "Do your father allow you to keep company, lady?" 
She. "Yes, sir, with a gentleman of education." 
He. "I shall call some other evening, lady, to see you again. 
Good bye." 





He goes away to get some one to teach him some large words and 
how to use them, when he calls on the young lady another time. 
Scene II. 
The girl is consulting with her father. 
She. "Father, have you any objections to my getting married?" 
Father. ''To whom, daughter?" 
She. "To the milkman on Mars George plantation." 
Father. "Is he got any learning?" 
She. "Yes, father, you just ought to hear him split dick," 
(dictionary.) . 
Father. "Yes, daughter, when will he be here?" 
She. "This evening, I think. He was here last night." 
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Scene III. 


eee eee eee ee ee 


She. "Good evening, sir." 
He. "Good evening, kindmiss. Seems as if I have seen you several 
times during the past, and your bewildering countenance has 
taken such impression on my heart, till necessity compels 
me to ask you one question." 
She. "Oh, kind sir, have you come from the plantation to-night?" 
He. "Yes, miss, all the way by the marl spring." 
She. "It is no use for you to come from your residence to 
my home to gain my heart and mind, because the chunk is gone 
out and you can't kindle it, the road is grown up and you 
can't clear it, the spring is gone dry and you can't get any 
water out of it." 

(Then she turns and goes out to supper, leaving her caller in 


the room. While at supper she and her father converse together.) 
Father. "Help yourself daughter." 
She. "I have eaten sufficiently. Any more would be conbunct ious 
to my system." 
Father. (Not understanding the large words) "Have you been 
out fishing?" 
She. "No, eaten a plenty." 
Father. "Caught twenty? Why, we had better have some for break- 
fast." 








ee ee ee ee ee ee eee 


her and her visitor begins again.) 
He. "For several times I have attempted, my heart failing 
me each time. Now with the greatest and last resolution that 
ever human was endowed with, I again ask you for your heart, 
your hand and your all." 
She. "Wait until I see my father. (Goes out.) "Father, the 
young man wants my heart, my hand and my all." 
Father. "What does he want? Wait a minute, and I will go and 
get them for him." 
(Father goes and gets his brass rasp, (meaning the heart) a turkey 
wing, (for the hand) and the shoe awl. These he gives to his daughter.) 


She. "Oh, father, he means me." 
Father. "You are too young to marry, daughter send him away." 





ed 


ee eee ee ee cee ee ee ee 


When I become of age 
I promise to marry thee, 
If father won't consent 
I'll run away with you. 


cree ee 
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Dear Pollie: 
I will now write you a few notes, and if your heart is willing 
some day I will be at your house. 


You ask your dear old father, 
The sad and story tell 
That I am the one that loves you, 
Oh, yes, I love you well. 
And if he says you can marry 
The man he turned away, 
If not too young to marry 
Will you write the wedding day? 
Still land and sea divides us, 
Your face I can not see, 
Still I am the man that loves you. 
Pollie, do you love me? 
I love you as I foresaid, 
Morning, mid-day and night: 
You are the rainbow on my port bow 
And the light-house on my right. 
Pollie, my dear, good night. 


FOLK-LORE AND ETHNOLOGY 
BELIEFS AND CUSTOMS CONNECTED WITH DEATH AND BURIAL 


If any one in the house is seriously ill, and the clock suddenly 
stops, or one that has been long out of repair starts or strikes, 
or if the looking-glass is heard to crack even though no crack can 
be seen, or if an owl hoots or a dog howls near the house, further 
efforts to restore health may as well be given up at once, for these 
are certain signs of death. All you can do is to help the patient 
out of life as comfortably as possible. Never let a dying friend 
lie "crossways of the world," for his death in that position will 
be hard and painful. Turn around the bed so that he lies with his 
head to the west and feet to the east. If he dies hard even when 
placed in the right position, it is a bad sign. He will haunt you. 
Never go to his grave alone. If as he dies, he calls the name of 
some living person, that person will be the next to go. If he dies 
in a thunder storm, and the lightning strikes near the house, it 
means that the Devil himself has come to receive the passing soul. 
This belief is referred to in one of the "spirituals" of which the 
refrain is: "I don't want to die in a storm, good Lord, I don't want 
to die in a storm." 

After a death has occurred, the looking-glasses must be taken 
down or covered. If this precaution is not observed the face of the 
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dead will reappear in the glass and after a time the glass itself 
will turn black. The pictures too must be turned with their faces 
to the wall, and the clock must be stopped and turned to the wall. 
The clock will stop itself if it is not stopped. The death must be 
announced to the bees by knocking on the hive and waking them. If 
this is not done the bees will all die. 

In the preparation of the body for burial no person related by 
blood must take any part. It is bad for anyone to work around a dead 
person until he is tired. The water used in washing the body must 
not be thrown out, but must be put under the bed and kept until after 
the burial. If the body remains limp for some time after death, some 
other member of the same family will die soon. The hair must not 
be plaited for burial but should be combed out and left loose. If 
for any reason the hair is more elaborately dressed, the Devil will 
send his black birds to unplait it. It is said that these birds can 
be heard at their work inside the coffin even after it has been buried. 

During the three days that elapse between the death and the burial, 
the body must never be left alone. Some neighbor or friend remains 
with it by day; and at night the whole neighborhood gathers in the 
house of death and the whole night is spent in singing, prayer and 
mourning. From a Gloucester County, Va. correspondent comes the follow— 
ing description of the "settin' up" as practised there. 

"The people begin to gather about six o'clock on the second night 
and when enough are gathered together they begin singing and praying. 
This they keep up till one o'clock, when a lunch, consisting of coffee, 
biscuits, crackers, cakes, sweet bread, pudding and tea is served. 
After the lunch they begin again and sing plantation melodies 
keeping time with a low and impressive beating of the feet. The songs 
sung at a ‘settin' up' are usually bordering on the minor, and are 
sometimes very weird, but most are of Heaven, the Promised Land, 
and rest. The singing is kept up until about four in the morning, 
when the neighbors begin to leave in small parties, for no one would 
think of leaving a 'settin' up' alone. The third night is a repetition 
of the second." | 

It is at these "settin's up" that many of the “spirituals" have 
first been brought forth, some friend of the deceased thus giving 
vent to his emotions in original song. The last to leave a "settin' 
up" is the first to die, and it is for this reason that no one is 
willing to leave alone. 

Burials and "funerals" among the colored people are two quite 
distinct ceremonies. Sometimes the funeral as well as the burial 
takes place on third day, but more often it is postponed until some 
convenient season when all the relatives can be gathered together. 

If the funeral is thus postponed, the body will be carried straight 
from the house to the grave on the third day after the death, and 
there committed to the earth with a brief religious ceremony, Of 
the "funeral," our Gloucester Co. correspondent writes as follows: 

"Once a great deal of importance was attached to funerals and 
burials. They were two ceremonies that were well attended. Funerals 
were held at the church or at the house, three days after death, 
or six months, to when? The crowd was in proportion to the popularity 
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of the deceased. Black was the color worn by the women and white 
by the children. The men wore crape on one sleeve and around their 
hats. The male relatives of the deceased wore their hats through 
the service. Usually before hearses were used the body was taken 
to the church in a wagon with a white sheet thrown over the coffin, 
and the people sang mournful ‘leading praises' all the way to the 
church. In the church, the coffin was placed in front of the pulpit, 
which had been previously draped with a black cover with white and 
black rosettes. The front seats were reserved for the mourners and 
nearest friends. When preaching was over, the invitation was given 
to the people to come and look at the corpse. It was considered an 
insult to the congregation if this privilege was denied. Then the 
weeping and wailing of the people began, and was continued all the 
way from the church to the grave. 

"At the burial a death-like stillness settled on all while the 
coffin was being lowered into the grave, planks laid across it and 
armfuls of leaves and pine-chaff thrown on the boards. Then the minis- 
ter began to read over the grave. When he came to the words, ‘dust 
to dust, ashes toashes' handfuls of dirt were thrown into the grave." 

A grave must never be left open over night. It should be dug 
and closed on the day of the burial. To leave the grave before it 
is filled, or to be the first to leave it after it is filled is death. 
For this reason the company gathered about the grave breaks up into 
little groups as it does from the "settin' up," no one daring to 
go away alone. The tools used in digging the grave must not be taken 
away, but must be left beside it for a day or two. 

Of the doings of the spirit after death there are many super- 
stitions. It is believed that for three days it remains about the 
house, going through everything. All food in the house at the time 
of the death must be thrown away. At the end of the three days the 
spirit comes to judgment. If admitted to Heaven it never returns 
to its earthly abode, but if condemned it is likely to come back 
at any time. If however the living neglect in any way their duty 
to the dead, they may be haunted by them. If, for instance, the 
"funeral" is postponed too long or forgotten altogether, the dead 
may return and demand a "funeral" for the repose of their souls. 
People are unwilling to receive or use the personal property of the 
dead for fear that its owner may return and claim it. The ghosts 
of bad people are red. It is perfectly safe to go through a grave- 
yard between twelve o'clock at night and four in the morning as at 
that time the ghosts are all away visiting their friends. 
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FOLK-LORE AND ETHNOLOGY 
SOME CONJURE DOCTORS WE HAVE HEARD OF 


These descriptions are taken verbatim from compositions now in the 
school archives, written by students some twenty years ago. A general 
review of the compositions, made by Miss Herron and Miss Bacon for 
the Hampton Folk-Lore Society, was published in the Workman in 1895, 
and later in the American Folk-Lore Journal. These extracts may prove 
of interest to those who read the review. 


Amenities of the Profession 


"I never knew but two conjure doctors, one a white woman, the other 
a colored man. I speak of this woman because all her patients were 
colored with one exception, and she supported herself by giving 
medicines, telling people when and by whom they were conjured, and 
the reason. She said she had special revelations from God, as do 
all the conjure doctors I have ever heard of, and that they must 

be the seventh son or daughter of their parents. This woman had been 
conjured herself by a colored man who became jealous of her because 
she was getting along so well with her patients. She said that the 
man that did it pretended to be a conjure doctor, but did not have 
the true gift of a conjure doctor, and, did not get on as well as 
she did, for he made people worse in many cases and worked only for 
money. When she found out that he had been giving her medicine she 
told the people, and they would not have him any longer. He then 
went to a real conjure doctor and got a dose for her which he gave 
to some of her acquaintance to give her in something to drink. This 
they did, but it did not make her sick as it would have done if she 
hadn't been a conjure doctor herself. She was conjured with seven 
snakes, but she being well skilled in conjuration knew how to free 
herself from them. They were given to her in the form of powder 
dissolved in liquor. She could have turned it back on the man that 
gave it to her, but she said that she would not do evil for evil. 
All those concerned in the conjuration were colored, except the woman 
who received the dose." 


Tricking a Steamboat 


The two stories that follow seem to be different versions of the 
same incident. The fact that both relate the successful application 
of the antique methods of the conjure doctor to so modern a piece 
of machinery as a steamboat seems to prove that the stories are 
identical. Says our first informant: 

"An old woman by the name of Ole Jule killed so many people that 
her master said he'd sell her if she didn't do better. This threaten- 
ing did not stop her, so he made preparations for sending her away. 
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He put her on board a boat and started her away. She was very quiet 
all that day till dark, then she began to use her power. It is reported 
that she caused the boat to run backward all that night. When morn- 
ing dawned the people were surprised to find that they had not made 
any progress during the night. When he found that he could not send 
her away her master was compelled to let her remain." 

The second version is as follows: 

"There was an old woman pretended that she could conjure. She 
said that she could stay at home and stop any person from walking 
if she could get some of their hair. She was accused of doing so 
much meanness that her master sold her. When the man started to take 
her away, he put her on a steamboat and started in the night to take 
her to his home. Next morning the boat had turned around and was 
nearly back where it started from. It was said that they could not 
take her away on any boat because she could perform her tricks and 
keep the steamboat from going away from her home." 


A False Messiah 


"There was a man who called himself the second Jesus Christ. He said 
he could heal any disease, and went up the country and tore up a 
Bible that the people had in their church, saying that it was not 
the right kind of Bible and that God had commanded him to tear it 
up. The people thought that it was grand and had him for their 
minister, and when anything was the matter would send for him. He 
went for about two years making a lot of money from the colored people. 
At last he went to a white man's farm and killed one of his best 
cows, saying that that cow would bring trouble in the land and he 
would buy a better one. The white man had him put in jail but he 
was released on condition that he would not be caught at such tricks 
again. He was not caught at it again, but he made quite a fortune 
off the colored people." 


Devil Worship 


The power possessed by these people was attributed by some of them 
to God, by others to the devil. To the latter class of conjurers 
belonged the persons described in the following extracts. 

"The one I am going to tell you about was a coal miner. He could 
dig as much coal in a day as two common men. Conjure doctors always 
wear something different from anybody else, and this one had a cap 
made of cotton and glazed over with tar which he wore all the time. 
His shanty was not far from the mines. A friend called to see him 
one night and just before he got to the house he heard a noise. It 
was the ‘conjure’ fighting the devil and talking to him and asking 
him for that medicine he promised him. This old man liked to eat 
bull-frogs and mud-turtles and corn bread. You could see him often 
coming from the woods with his roots and bull-frog legs. He made 
his medicine and sold it by the jug to the people around." 

Like a reminiscence from the court of the Pharaohs comes this 
account of one of the conjurers:-—- 
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"He could turn as green as grass, most, and was just as black 
as a man could very well be, and his hair covered his neck and he 
had lizards tied on it. He carried a crooked cane. He would throw 
it down and pick it up and say something and throw it down again 
and it would wriggle like a snake, and he would pick it up and it 
would be as stiff as any other cane." 

The system of conjuration was a curious patchwork, as it was 
to be found on the plantations in the old days and as it is still 
to be found in some places to day. To the West African beliefs and 
customs of witchcraft and poisoning, were added one by one survivals 
of European superstition gathered from the master's family, with 
an occasional admixture of Indian lore gained from the American savage 
with whom the African must have had more in common on his first 
arrival in this country than with the civilized white man who held 
him in bondage. With the credulity of ignorance, the plantation Negro 
accepted as a wonder worker the most bare-faced imposter, the vilest 
scoundrel; and when once a man had secured for himself a reputation 
as a conjurer, he held the whole neighborhood in terror. Silver flowed 
into his pockets, power of life and death lay in his hands, he had 
but to dress strangely, to wander about alone digging roots, to roll 
his eyes and mutter nonsense to himself, to delight in loathsome 
reptiles and disgusting potions, and his fortune was made. No wonder 
that conjure doctors were plentiful in the old days, and that even 
white women condescended occasionally to assume the role, for the 
sake of the rewards to be gained by successful imposture. 


FOLK-LORE AND ETHNOLOGY 


Why the Terrapin Has Red Eyes 


Tarrypin and old Hare were both courting Fox's daughter. At last Fox 
measured off a race course and said that Tarrypin and Old Hare must 
run a race, and whoever came out first could have his daughter. Old 
Hare thought he'd surely win the race. Now Tarrypin knew that Old 
Hare was very fond of music, so old Tarrypin took his bugle, put 

it in his pocket, and went off where the race was to begin. Time 
came, the word was given for Old Hare and Tarrypin to run, and Old 
Hare ran ahead of Tarrypin a half mile or so, way out of sight. After 
Tarrypin found Old Hare was way out of sight, he took his bugle out 
of his pocket and began to blow. 


"Too too tuda tuda tuda, 
Too too tuda too." 


When Old Hare heard that he jumped up and came back to where 
Tarrypin was, and said, "Pray, Mr. Tarrypin, can you tell me where 
all that pretty music is?" Old Tarrypin said, "Only two miles down 
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the road below," and sent the hare back two miles, while he was push- 


ing on all the time. After awhile Old Hare couldn't find the music, 
so he came back and said, "Well, Mr. Tarrypin, Good bye," and passed 
him on his journey, hopping along. So after he had gone a mile or 
two up the road, Tarrypin took out his bugle again and blew again;-—- 


"Too too tuda tuda tuda, 
Too too tuda too." 


When Old Hare heard that he came back and said, "Pray, Mr. Tarry- 
pin, can you tell me where all that pretty music is?" and the Tarrypin 
said, "Only about three miles down the road." So Old Hare went back 
down the road, and Tarrypin went dragging along: When Old Hare couldn't 
find the music he came back and passed Tarrypin on the road very 
near the goal. Old Hare pushed on by the Tarrypin, and there was 
a curve in the road so that he couldn't see the Tarrypin take out 
his bugle. So Tarrypin took out his bugle and played a beautiful 
tune, and set the old hare crazy. Old Hare came back to him just 
leaping and jumping, and said “Pray, Mr. Tarrypin, tell me where 
all that beautiful music comes from?" Tarrypin didn't seem to pay 
much attention, but he said, "Oh, it's only five miles back, down 
below." And this time while the Old Hare was gone back the five miles, 
Tarrypin pulled over the goal line. Of course Miss Fox was awarded 
to the Tarrypin, and he had her for his wife. 

When the Old Hare came back, he was very angry with the Tarrypin, 
and told him he would get even with him some way. The Tarrypin took 
warning. He took his wife and locked her up in his house, and put 
his keys in his coat pocket. He went out to the wood pile to cut 
some wood, and when he got warm he took off his coat and threw it 
down on a log that was on the wood pile, with his keys in the pocket, 
and when he became fatigued from the exertion of cutting wood, he 
would take a stroll to rest and cool off. While he was gone, the 
Old Hare crept to the wood pile, took up the coat, took the key from 
the pocket, unlocked the door, went into the house where Mrs. Fox 
Tarrypin was, and killed her. He skinned her and hung her body to 
the ceiling. Then he went out doors and got some good hickory chips, 
and made some strong smoke and smoked her. Then the Old Hare locked 
the door and took the keys and put them back in Tarrypin's pocket. 
When Tarrypin came back, he took the keys out of his pocket, unlocked 
the door, and started in. He walked into the house and looked up 
at the ceiling, and his eyes became so full of water and smoke that 
they have been red ever since. 


Why the Mole Has No Eyes 


The mole was so nice that the earth was not good enough for her. 
She was always finding fault with things and was never satisfied. 
Then the Lord took out her eyes, and put her underground, 
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Where de Owl Fus' Come From 


In olden time dar was an ol' ‘oman. She was so stingy dat she wouldn't 
let anybody lib wid her. One day de Lord went to her house to ax 

for some braid to try her. She gabe him a piece ob dough. When she 
seed de dough again, it was a oben-full. When she seed dat she said, 
"Who, who, who, de oben full!" An' de Lord said, "Who, who, shall 

be your portion, an’ ebry bird dat see you shall lick you." So she 
turn to owl, an' de birds been lickin’ her eber since. 


FOLK-LORE AND ETHNOLOGY 
A Race for a Wife 


Once there were two friends, Mr. Fox and Mr. Deer, who went to see 
the same girl. They both fell in love with this girl and both wanted 
to marry her. The girl appointed a certain time and promised that 
she would marry the one that got there first and sat in her lap. 
Now Mr. Fox had boasted that Mr. Deer was his riding horse, but Mr. 
Deer had said that it was not so. When they were all dressed in their 
wedding clothes, Mr. Deer tried to hurry Mr. Fox off, because he 
knew that he could run much faster than Mr. Fox, but Mr. Fox waited 
for him. "All's ready now, who'll take the lead?" said Mr. Deer. 
"You," replied Mr. Fox. Off ran Mr. Deer and Mr. Fox grasped a hold 
on his tail. Mr. Deer ran along, leaping over ditches and bushes, 
and every once in a while he would say, "Hello! Mr. Fox are you coming?" 
“Yes, I am here" was the reply. So when Mr. Deer got to the house, 
he ran in and brushed himself and turned round to sit in the girl's 
lap, when greatly to his surprise he heard a voice that said, "Look 
out, here don't sit on me!" 

"You see now," said Mr. Fox, "I told you that he was my riding 
horse." 


The Hog Thief 


Once an old slave used to make it his practice to steal hogs. The 
way he would be sure of the animal was he would tie one end of a 
rope around his prey and the other around himself. The old Negro 
had been successful for many years in his occupation, but one time 
when he caught one of his master's hogs he met his equal in strength. 
He was fixing to have a big time on the next day, which was Sunday. 
He was thinking about it and had the old hog going along nicely, 
but at last as he was coming up on the top of a very high hill the 
hog got unmanageable and broke loose from the old fellow's arms. 
Still the old man made sure it was all right because of the rope 
which tied them together, so he puffed and pulled and scuffed, till 
the hog got the best of him and started him to going down the steep 
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hill. The hog carried him clear to his master's house, and the master 
and his family were sitting on the porch. All the Negro could say, 

as the hog carried him around and around the house by his master, 

was "Master, I come to bring your pig home!" 


FOLK-LORE AND ETHNOLOGY 
TWO GHOST STORIES 


The two stories that we give this month are rather unusual in their 
denoument and seem to be worth the preserving. Both come from the 
same section of Virginia. 


1. There were two slaves who used to pass an old barn at night 
when they went to visit their wives on a neighboring plantation. 
The barn seemed to be unused, except that whenever they passed it 
they saw a young heifer standing outside of it. This heifer, which 
was apparently a yearling, did not seem to grow any larger as the 
weeks went by, but it was nice and fat. At last Gibbie, one of the 
men, made up his mind that if the yearling was not taken by the time 
they passed the barn again, they would kill her and take the meat 
home. The next time they went by, there stood the heifer, and Gibbie 
went up to her and took her by the horns, calling to his chum to 
help him. The heifer pulled and twisted, so Gibbie jumped up on her 
back and tried to hold her. Yearling got jumping and jumped up off 
the ground. "Hold her, Gibbie," shouted his chum. "I got her, ™ 
answered Gibbie, and held on. The heifer went on up until she got 
as high as the roof of the barn. "Hold her, Gibbie," called out the 
man below. "I got her," answered Gibbie. The heifer kept on going 
up until she was nearly out of sight. "Hold her, Gibbie,'' shouted 
the other man, as Gibbie sailed off into the clouds. "I got her, 
she got me, one," called Gibbie, as he disappeared entirely from 
view. That was the last that was ever seen or heard of Gibbie or 
the heifer. 


2. Before railroads were built in Virginia, goods were carried 
from one inland town to another on wagons. There were a great many 
men who did this kind of work from one end of the year to the other. 
One of them,"Uncle Jeter," tells the following story. 

A number of wagons were travelling together one afternoon in 
December. It was extremely cold and about the middle of the afternoon 
began to snow. They soon came to an abandoned settlement by the road- 
side, and decided it would be a good place to camp out of the storn, 
as there were stalls for their horses and an old dwelling house in 
which they, themselves, could stay. When they had nearly finished 
unhooking their horses a man came along and said that he was the 
owner of the place and that the men were welcome to stay there as 
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long as they wanted to, but that the house was haunted, and not a 
single person had staid in it alive for twenty-five years. On hearing 
this the men immediately moved their camp to a body of woods about 
one-half mile further up the road. One of them whose name was Tabb, 
and who was braver than the rest, said that he was not afraid of 
haunts, and that he did not mean to take himself and horses into 

the woods to perish in the snow, but that he'd stay where he was. 

So Tabb staid in the house. He built a big fire, cooked and ate 
his supper, and rested well through the night without being disturbed. 
About day-break he awoke and said, "What fools those other fellows 
are to have ‘staid in the woods when they might have staid in here, 
and have been as warm as I am." Just as he had finished speaking 
he looked up to the ceiling, and there was a large man dressed in 
white clothes just stretched out under the ceiling and sticking up 
to it. Before he could get from under the man, the man fell right 
down upon him, and then commenced a great tussel between Tabb and 
the man. They made so much noise that the men in the woods heard 
it and ran to see what was going on. When they looked in at the window 
and saw the struggle, first Tabb was on top and then the other man. 
One of them cried, "Hold him, Tabb, hold him! “You can bet your soul 
I got him," said Tabb. Soon the man got Tabb out of the window. "Hold 
him Tabb, hold him,"’ one of the men shouted. "You can bet your life 
I got him,'"' came from Tabb. Soon the man got Tabb upon the roof of 
the house. "Hold him, Tabb, hold him," said one of the men. "You 
can bet your boots I got him," answered Tabb. Finally the man got 
Tabb up off the roof into the air. "Hold him, Tabb, hold him," shouted 
one of the men. "I got him and he got me, too," said Tabb. The man, 
which was a ghost, carried Tabb straight up into the air until they 
were both out of sight. Nothing was ever seen of him again. 


FOLK-LORE AND ETHNOLOGY 


We give this month extracts from a composition written by one of 
our students some years ago on the customs of slave days. Much of 
it is new to us and we hope it may prove to be so to our readers. 


Slave Marriages 


When a slave had met a woman whom he wanted to marry and who was 
willing to marry him, he would, after a few days of courtship, ask 
her if she would become his wife. Her answer would be, "Yes, if 
Marster's willin." Then at the first opportunity he would go to her 
master, hat in hand, scratching his head,--'"Marse John, sah, wunt 

yer please ter let I hab Har't Susan? I lubs dat ar gal, Marse John, 
deed I does, an ef yer says so I'ze'r gwine ter hab her sartin." 

If the master liked his appearance, he would agree, and if they 
belonged to different plantations he would say, "Yes, but you mustn't 
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be coming too often after that gal. If you do you sha'n't have her." 


"Wednesday Night, Wife Night." 


The slaves whose wives lived on other plantations were allowed to 
go where they were on Wednesday nights. In most cases this was the 
only night during the week that a slave was allowed to visit his 
wife, but they went at other times either by stealing their passage 
or by getting special permission. The latter was often hard to get 
and if the former was undertaken, they were often captured by a band 
of white men called "patterolers." These men walked at night for 
the purpose of catching Negroes who were out too late, or on the 
wrong night without permission: hence the old song, "Run, nigger, 
run, the 'patteroler' catch you." If caught they were severely whipped 
and often sold to some Negro buyer in another state. Then they could 
not see their wives at all. The idea was then to get another one 
on the same terms as before. 

The wife on Wednesday night always expected "de ole man," as 
she called him, to bring her something to eat in his wallet, a bag 
with two compartments carried on the shoulder, and he would almost 
always take her a part of his rations, which consisted of three pounds 
of meat and a peck of meal per week. In a few cases a quart of 
molasses was added. The little amount that he had to spare of the 
rations was not sufficient, and knowing that, during the week he 
would steal anything he could that might please "de ole ooman''—-some- 
times a goose, a chicken or two, six or eight pigeons, corn, potatoes, 
turnips, and such like. He would hide these until wife night, and 
then put them into his wallet to take to "de ole ooman." Often fifteen 
or twenty Negroes were whipped to find out who had stolen a pig or 
a turkey, but one would seldom expose the secret. Later I will tell 
you their idea of stealing. The wife, of course, liked a full wallet, 
and often would not let her husband talk with her if he did not bring 
her just such a quantity, hence the old saying, "Nothin' dout's er full 
wallet." Sometimes the slaves would live five, six, eight, ten, and in 
some cases as much as fifteen miles from their wives. These long distances 
are accounted for by the fact that men and women were often sold 
to different Negro buyers in the same county, just like horses. One 
old man, of Eastern Shore, Va., told me that he used to walk fifteen 
miles to see his wife, once, and sometimes twice a week. He started 
at about 9 o'clock p.m. and returned by the first appearance of day 
next morning, as that was the time they had to get up to do their 
morning work, which had to be completed by sunrise. "Darkey in de 
fiel' by de risin' ob de sun, an" don't let Massa ketch yer wid yer 
work undone." 


How the Slaves Cooked and Ate 


With few exceptions, the food was cooked in the following manners: 
baked on fire coals and called "ash cake", or in a shallow pan and 
called "corn dodgin','' or made into "cush." Cush was made as follows: 


cut the meat into square or oblong pieces, put into a spider and 
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after the grease is nearly all fried out of it, pour in the meal 

mixed with water and salt, (sometimes a stolen egg). This must be 
stirred immediately, and the process kept up until it is done. They 
could make this in about ten minutes, if the spider was hot. If for 
dinner or supper, they ate it from the spider with a fork, but when 

for breakfast, they put it into a tin or wooden bucket, and took 

it with them into the field or wood. When the sun was about two hours 
high, they were allowed a few minutes in which to eat this mess. 

They sat on the ground or a tree and ate with their fingers, it matters 
not what kind of work they were doing. 


How They Were Dressed 


Slaves were poorly clad, and the idea of dressing them thinly was 

to compel them to work fast in cold weather to keep themselves warm. 
They combed their hair Sundays, and trimmed up in the best they had. 
A bit of red ribbon was precious as gold. Hence the saying, "Nigger 
for red." 

Although they were thinly dressed, such things as pneumonia, 
neuralgia, rheumatism and consumption were almost unknown among them. 
What? To hear of a Negro's having neuralgia was a shocking thing, 
and it was thought that a Negro was incapable of fainting. To see 
a Negro faint would have been taken as a sign of judgment day. Since 
the abolition of slavery many have been such sufferers with rheumatism 
that they have wished themselves back in slavery, and Negroes faint 
at every Methodist camp meeting or Baptist protracted meeting, some- 
times by half dozens. 


FOLK-LORE AND ETHNOLOGY 
MORALITY AND RELIGION IN SLAVERY DAYS 


We quote once more this month from the notes of one of our graduates 
on the customs of slave days. Of the slave's idea in regard to the 
appropriation of property he writes as follows: 

"For slaves to steal from their masters was no sin because they 
were his property. In order to illustrate this more clearly, I will 
tell the story of Uncle Abraham and his Christmas Eve supper. This 
is strictly true. 

"Uncle Abraham invited Brother Gabriel to take tea with him 
Christmas Eve. Brother Gabriel was a colored minister and was con- 
sidered the most pious man of his day. Uncle Abe set before him a 
roasted pig and a fine dish of potatoes, and several other good things. 
Knowing that these things must have been stolen, Brother Gabriel 
refused to eat until Uncle Abe had said grace and made a confession 
before him. He said his grace as follows: 'A-Lord-er dou art er did- 
er taught dy sarvents dat it want no harm fur ter take de corn out 
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er de barril an put it it into de kag. De barrill ‘longs to de marster 
and de kag longs ter de master, dar-forth it aint no diffunce when 

de darkie take de master's pig out er de pen and put it into de darkie, 
case de darkie longs ter de marster, and de pig pen longs ter de 
marster.' 

"To this argument the preacher responded, 'All right, Brer Abe, 
dat ar's right. Less be gwine ter dese yere good nugs,' and they 
both ate cheerfully, believing the doctrine of Abe. The other slaves 
as a rule believed the same doctrine. 

"An old Negro was roasting some potatoes in the ashes one night, 
and just before they were cooked, his master in disguise, stepped 
in and took a seat. His face was painted black and the slave mistook 
him for a Negro. The darkey wishing to be polite, said to the 
stranger, 'Set up close, pardner, an' hab some taters. I call dese 
tings blowindites. I steals an eats twenty-five or thirty ebery night. 
The master thanked him and they both ate, talking at the same time 
of how expert they were at stealing. After eating all, they had a 
smoke, and the visitor bade the old man goodnight. The master the 
next morning sent for the darkie to report at the barn. On arriving 
he found his master holding several cowhides. He said, ‘Come in here 
Sam, set up partner an" hab some cowhides. I call dese yere things 
blowindites an I'se gwine ter gib yer twenty-five or thirty lashes 
every mornin.'" 

Of the slave's religion as related to his morality, our writer 
says,--"It mattered not how a man lived. His testimony on his death- 
bed was the only proof that he had gone to Heaven. If he gave no 
testimony, he was surely in hell, even if he had lived a saint. No 
white people went to Heaven. Many believe the same until this day. 

It was no harm to lie, steal, fight, cheat, bear false witness, or 

go on from day to day backbiting and backsliding, talking evil of 

one another. All that was required to make one good was to be able 

to pray a good prayer or to be a good singer. Religion was a Sunday 
dress, so to speak, or, more definitely, it was to be used in prayer- 
meetings, class-meetings, and the like. The slaves often went to 
their masters’ churches, and there they sat and listened to the sermon 
commonly preached to them, from the text, ‘Servants, obey your masters. 
Besides this however, they had meetings of their own, in the woods, 

in the quarter kitchens, old outhouses, and sometimes in some free 
Negro's house, when one could be found who did not think himself 

above the slaves. At these meetings the prayers were often about 

half an hour long, and often every one prayed the same prayer in 

the same words. They 'got happy’ as they called it, and would shout, 
jump up, and clap their hands. A sign of happiness was to pull off 

the coat and sing, swaying the body, stamping the feet, and clapping 
the hands in time to the music. 

"Absurd mistakes were often made in the wording of the song. 

There is one hymn, 'Tell my disciples to meet me in Galilee." Many 
would get it wrong and sing, ‘Tell Mollie Sideboard to bring out de 
smokehouse key.' In another hymn,-- 


"Mary dreampt a dream. What was your dream? 
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Noah built the ark, I'm going to shelter in time of storm. 
Many would sing:-—— 


‘Mary bake dem beans. What is dem beans? 
Polly hid em in de dark, I'se er-gwine ter tell Uncle Tom. 


"The reason for this confusion was, they screamed out, all together, 
and often only the author of the hymn knew the right of it. The others 
sang what they made it out to be. 

"If a Christian sang a secular song, or danced, he was called 
a child of Satan and had lost his religion. That was considered the 
greatest sin in the world, and many still think so." 


FOLK-LORE AND ETHNOLOGY 
FISH STORIES 


We give this month two variants of the same story, brought in by 

two members of the Hampton Folk-Lore Society. The story is evidently 
manufactured with the high moral purpose of securing a careful 
observance of the Sabbath on the part of the younger people on the 
plantations. 


1. Our first version comes from Farmville, Va. 

There was once a slave who spent most of his Sundays on the river 
bank at a certain famous fishing hole, fishing. This was, of course, 
against the advice and wishes of his fellow slaves, who assured him 
that sooner or later, some very bad luck would befall him. First 
they told him that he could not catch any fish on Sunday, "'cause 
they wouldn't bite.” This prediction, however, proved futile, for 
Sambo was a very successful fisherman and caught large quantities 
of fish every Sunday. Sambo's friends then predicted that the fish 
would kill him if he ate them, but this prophecy failed also, and 
Sambo still found himself as strong and as healthy as any of his 
master's slaves. After using every means of persuasion to prevent 
Sambo's fishing on Sunday, his friends finally decided to apply to 
their master to stop him, but the master seemed rather indifferent, 
and said that Sambo had a right to fish on Sunday if he so desired, 
and that that was Sambo's own business. 

Finally the young people came to the conclusion that there was 
no such thing as bad luck, because Sambo was just as lucky as they 
were, if not more so, but the old people still clung to the idea 
that "bad luck would sure come to Sambo." Time went on and Sambo's 
wicked conduct continued. The old people would have nothing to do 
with such a sinner, while the young people, on the other hand, rather 
admired him, partly because he was daring, and partly because he 
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had apparently proved that the various bad luck theories of the old 
people were "fogeyisms." 

But one Sunday, when Sambo was fishing in his usual way, he sat 
for hours and hours and had not a single bite. He finally noticed 
a slight quiver of his cork and then he had a real bite. He pulled 
with all his might, and found it difficult to get the fish to the 
surface. When at last he pulled it out, he discovered that he had 
caught an animal such as he had never before seen. It had a head 
like a duck, wings like a bird, and tail like a fish, and worse than 
all, he had a voice like a human being, and sang the words it uttered. 
Sambo was frightened and dropped hook, lines, animal, and everything, 
and started for the house as fast as his legs could carry him. But 
the animal sang after him these words: 


"Come back, Sambo, 
Come back, Sambo, 
Domie ninky head, Sambo," 
and Sambo came back. 


Then the animal sang:-— 


"Pick me up, Sambo, 
Pick me up, Sambo, : 
Domie ninky head, Sambo." 

Sambo picked him up. 


Then he sang:— 


"Carry me home, Sambo, 
Carry me home, Sambo, 
Domie ninky head, Sambo." 
Sambo carried him to the house. 


Then he sang:-—— 


"Clean and cook me, Sambo, 
Clean and cook me, Sambo, 
Domie ninky head, Sambo." 
Sambo cleaned him and put him on to cook, 


supposing that after he was in the pot he would stop singing commands 
to him, but he had no such good luck as that, for as soon as Sambo's 
fish was sufficiently cooked he piped up from the pot in his old 
musical voice, 


"Now take me off, Sambo, 
Take me off, Sambo, 


Domie ninky head, Sambo." 
Sambo took him off. 
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Then he sang:-—- 


"Eat me up, Sambo, 
Eat me up, Sambo, 
Domie ninky head, Sambo." 
Sambo began to eat him up, as he was commanded, 


but one can not imagine Sambo as being very hungry under such circum- 
stances, so Sambo ate a mouthful or two and then stopped, but his 
dinner sang:—— 


"Eat me all, Sambo, 
Eat me all, Sambo, 
Domie ninky head, Sambo." 
Sambo ate him all, as he was told. 


By this time the slaves from several plantations had gathered, 
and great consternation and excitement prevailed among the Negroes 
and white people alike. The old colored people sang and shouted, 
and many of them said, "I knowed it would come, I knowed it would; 
case de Bible said so." 

In the mean time, Sambo had swollen to enormous proportions, 
and he continued to swell till he burst open and the animal came 
out whole and alive, as he was when caught. He went back to the river 
singing:— 


"Don't fish on Sunday, 
Don't fish on Sunday, 
Domie ninky head, Sambo." 


In a few minutes after the animal came out, Sambo died. 


2. Our second version comes from Danville, Va. 

Simon went fishing on Sunday and pulled out a big black animal 
as large as a pig. It frightened him so, that he dropped his hook 
and ran. The animal fell back into the water, saying, "Come pull 
me out, Simon, come pull me out, out Simon, for Mollie's got to go 
home ho! hey! Mollie's got to go home ho! hey!" 

Simon went back and pulled him out. "Now carry me home, Simon. 
Now carry me home Simon, for Mollie's got to go home, ho! hey! Mollie's 
got to go home ho! hey!" 

"Now kill me Simon, now kill me Simon, for Mollie's got to go 
home, ho! hey! Mollie's got to go home ho! hey!" 

"Now wash me, Simon, now wash me, Simon, for Mollie's got to 
go home, ho! hey! Mollie's got to go home ho! hey!" 

"Now salt me, Simon, now salt me Simon, for Mollie's got to go 
home, ho! hey! Mollie's got to go home ho! hey!" 

"Now put me on, Simon, now put me on, Simon, for Mollie's got 
to go home, ho! hey! Mollie's got to go home ho! hey!" 

"I am done enough, Simon, I am done enough, Simon, for Mollie's 
got to go home, ho! hey! Mollie's got to go home ho! hey!" 
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"Now eat me, Simon, now eat me, Simon, for Mollie's got to go 
home; ho! hey! Mollie's got to go home, ho! hey!" 

Simon ate a little and then ran off. But his catch said, "Come 
back Simon, come back Simon, for Mollie's got to go home, ho! hey! 
Mollie’s got to go home, ho! hey!" Now Simon came back. "Now eat 
me all, Simon, now eat me all, Simon, for Mollie's got to go home, 
ho! hey! Mollie's got to go home, ho! hey!" Simon ate him all. 

“Now go down to the river, Simon, now go down to the river, 
Simon, for Mollie's got to go home, ho! hey! Mollie's got to go home, 
ho! hey!" Simon went down to the river. 

"Now lay down, Simon, now lay down, Simon, for Mollie's got to 
go home, ho! hey! Mollie's got to go home ho! hey!" 

"Now pop open, Simon, now pop open, Simon, for Mollie's got to 
go home, ho! hey! Mollie's got to go home ho! hey!" 

Simon lay dead there on the river bank and the animal went back 
into the water. 

I suppose the animal was named Mollie Gohead. They used to tell 
us that Mollie Gohead was the devil. 


FOLK-LORE AND ETHNOLOGY 


The stories given this month were received as a school exercise by 
one of our graduates who is engaged in teaching at Calhoun, Alabama. 
We print them without change or correction, as being of greater value 
on account of the absolute simplicity with which they are told; a 
simplicity that seems to smack of the cabin fire-side. 


The Rabbit and the Busard 


One time ber busard hadn't anything to eat and he was very hongry. 

He saw ber rabbit. And ber rabbit (say) "What do you want?" "I bet 
you can't go in this house cut-a-step like I can." Ber busard ran 

in the house cut-a-step and run out. Ber rabbit said, "I can, too." 
"I bet you can't," said ber busard. And ber rabbit run in ber busard 
house, ber busard shot the door and went off and staid three whole 
days. And came back and said, “Lay you lay, I will pick your bones 
tomorrow.” "I lay you won't," said ber rabbit. And went off and staid 
three whole days. And came back and said, "Lay you lay, I will pick 
your bones tomorrow." Ber rabbit wouldn't say anything, lied side the 
door. Ber busard open the door and ber rabbit jump out, and just as 
he jump out ber busard slambed the door on ber rabbit's tail, and 
slambed on his (head) too. And mashed all the skin off his head and 
cut ber rabbit tail off. 
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The Rabbit and the Girl 


Once there was a little girl. Her mother sent her to pick some peas, 
and so the girl went to the pea-patch and went to picking peas. And 
so Brother Rabbit came along at that time the girl was picking peas 
and Brother Rabbit said to the girl, "Good morning, Mam," and the 
girl said good morning to the rabbit. Then the rabbit say to the 
girl, "Hello, you is picking,” and the girl say "Yes, I am." And 
the rabbit say "Well, I go on then," and so the rabbit went like 

he was gone home, but he went to the other end of the row and 

went to eating the peas. And the girl saw him. And she stop picking 
the peas and cotch him and carried him to her home. And the rabbit 
say to the girl, "I bleave I will go," and that time she put him 

on the bed. And the rabbit went to sing, 


"Pickin peas, land on my knees, 
Heard old women call me rat, over there." 


And the girl said, "Sing that again, Brother Rabbit." He say "Put 
me on the floor.'’ She put him on the floor. 


"Pickin peas, land on my knees, 
Heard old women call me rat, over there." 


The girl say, "Sing that again, Brother Rabbit." He say, "put 
me on the box." Then she put him on the box. Then he went to sing, 


"Pickin peas, land on my knees, 
Heard old women call me rat, over there." 


The girl say, "Sing that again, Brother Rabbit." Brother Rabbit 
say, "Well, put me on the chist." Then he went to sing, 


"Pickin peas, land on my knees, 
Heard old women call me rat, over there." 


The girl say, "Sing that again Brother Rabbit." The rabbit say, 
"Well, put me on the window sill." The girl put him on the window 
sill, then he went to sing, 


"Pickin peas, land on my knees, 
Heard old women call me rat, over there." 


The girl say, "Sing that again, Brother Rabbit," He went to singing, 


“Pickin peas, land on my knees, 
Heard old women call me rat, over there." 


And so he sang again himself, 


"Pickin peas, land on my knees, 
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Heard old women call me rat, over there." 


And he jump out of the window and went thru the feels, just harping. 


FOLK-LORE AND ETHNOLOGY 


We are indebted to Miss Susan Showers, who has spent several years 

at Calhoun, for the folk-lore that we publish this month. Miss Showers 
has made quite an extensive collection of stories and signs, brought 
in by the children and transcribed in their own language. We have 
mentioned the superstition, common throughout the South, that the 
"Jay-bird" is never to be found on Friday for the reason that he 
visits hell on that day. It seems that his purpose in making these 
weekly visits is to carry a grain of sand, for, as one of the Calhoun 
children explains, "The wicked will always burn in torment as long 

as there is any sand there." We have never, in our Hampton society, 
struck anything more in the way of a story about the blue-jay than 
this superstition, but the two jay stories that we give this month 
from Miss Showers' collection remind us a little of Mary Alicia Owen's 
bird stories in her volume of Voudoo Tales. 


How the Jays Saved Their Souls 


On every Friday, it is said, the blue jay goes to Hell to carry sand 
to burn other people's souls with. One day as he got ready to start 
on his journey he thought how much he loved to see souls jump and 
burn. One day as the jay went down to Hell, the Devil said to hin, 
"You and I must make an agreement in some way so that you will get 
pay for your work." "All right,'’ said the jay and the devil told 
him that if he would bring sand to burn the people with, he would 
not bother the jay's family if ever they had a chance to come to 
Hell. 

The jay thought he could act sharp with the Devil, so he came 
back home and told every other jay to carry water so they could put 
out the fire when the Devil got one of them. So then every Friday 
the jays started to Hell with water and sand, but it was not very 
long before the Devil caught up with the jays. 

The next Friday they went, and before they reached Hell they 
met the Devil's two sons. The two boys went back with them and carried 
them all into the house and asked them what they were bringing the 
water for. The old jays said, "For us to drink while we sit and see 
the souls burn.” The Devil fastened the door and caught them all 
and cut off their wings. They all cried "Jay! jay! jay! jay!" but 
the Devil said "The next souls on hand to burn are the jays." 

When the devil had finished cutting their wings, he told them 
to come on and go out and see souls burn. They were all weeping and 
shaking hands with each other, and the old jay told them that when 
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the devil tried to catch them they must all fly up and scratch him 
in the face. They tried it and put the Devil's eyes out and then 
started back home. They said, "We never want to go to Hell again, 
for the Devil is just as delighted to burn jay's souls as those of 
any other birds." Now on every Friday the jays go off and have a 
picnic, and do not go to Hell. 


The Jay and the Martin 


A jay once stole some eggs from a martin. The martin and the jay 
were friends, as they lived near each other. The martin lived in 
the gourd which people put for her at the house. 

Probably you do not know why they put them for the martin. If 
the martins have their nests at the house they keep away the hawks. 
Now the jay had her nest in a tree near, and when the martin 

was away would take her eggs. "Mrs. Jay," said the martin one day 
as they were talking about the other birds, "Do you miss any of your 
eggs?" 

"I have not yet," said the jay, "but I am looking for it every 
day." 

"Something is carrying away my eggs," said the martin, "I wish 
you would notice for me when I am not at home, and I will do the 
same for you when you are gone off." 

"I will," said the jay. 

So one day when the martin goes off, the jay waits until the 
martin is in sight, and then she begins to look around. She sees 
a crow. She flies to the tree and makes a great noise. When the martin 
got there she comes back, "Mrs. Martin," said the jay, "Here he is, 
out here in the tree." 

"All right," said the Martin, "I will go out there and see him. 
Come and go, Mrs. Jay." 

"No, no, I will watch for another while you are gone." 

Mr. and Mrs. Martin go out and see the crow. "Mr. Crow," said 
Mr. Martin, "Mr. Jay said you were at my house to day." 

"Where is your house?" asked the Crow. 

"Yonder, where you see that little round house on the pole." 

"I have never been there in my life," said the crow, "I will 
go and see the jay about it." 

On a Friday morning the crow goes to see the jay. "Hello," said 
the crow. 

"Mother is not here," said one of the young jays. 

"Where is she?" asked the crow. 

"She went to carry some grains of sand to Hell." 

"When she comes, tell her Mr. Crow was here to see her." 

When the jay came the young bird said, "Mother, big black man 
has been here to see you." So the jay moved to another home the next 
day. 
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FOLK-LORE AND ETHNOLOGY 


The two stories that we give this month are contributed by members 
of our present senior class. 


Why the Dog Cannot Talk, and Why the Rabbit Has a Short Tail 


A long time ago, when the dog could talk and the rabbit had a long 
bushy tail, a rabbit and a dog made plot to see which could frighten 
the other. They were to meet at the cross roads, away down in the 
woods. The rabbit went away and bought a little kmife and stuffed 
his ears full of leaves and went down to the cross roads to wait 
for the dog. The dog took a cow=—bell from a cow and tied it around 
his neck and started out for the roads. The rabbit, on hearing the 
bell stood straight up on his hind legs and listened. It came a 
little closer, "Di-linger-ding-ding." The rabbit scratched the leaves 
of his right ear. "Di-linger-ding-ding." The rabbit scratched 
the leaves out of his left ear. About this time the dog appeared 
with his face all aglow at the way he had frightened the rabbit. 
The rabbit was so very angry that he grabbed his knife from his belt 
and cut the dog's mouth from ear to ear; then the dog chased the 
rabbit across hill and dale until he bit his tail off as he was going 
through a fence. When the dog tried to talk he found his power of 
speech gone. 

V. G. Barnette 


Why the Clay Is Red 


Once upon a time there lived an old lady who had two sons: one was 
named Jimbore, and the other was named John. One evening just at 
sunset she sent the boys to the spring with a sifter to get water 
for the night. They staid very long, because every time they dipped 
the water it ran out. They soon heard their mother calling, "You 
Jimbore! You John! Come here." They replied, "Oh, Mother! Every time 
we dip the water it runs out." She became very much vexed with them 
and ran to the spring with a long switch to whip them. At the first 
stroke the boys jumped into the well and turned into little ducks. 
She threw at them until they flew out and lit on a tree, but she 
soon cut the tree down and they flew into the river. She continued 
to follow them and when she came to the river she said, "Look out, 
river, I will swallow you," and jumped into it with great speed. 
In the mean time the little ducks flew out and hid themselves in 
a thick cluster of briars. The mother did not drown, but she came 
out quite slowly and went to the cluster of briars and said, "Look 
out briars, I will eat you up," and she jumped in with great speed, 
but reached her fate. She burst and the red clay that you see was 
Stained by her blood. 

C. H. Herbert 
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Snakes and Conjure Doctors 


Of the connection between snakes and conjure doctors, we gather some 
new information from Miss Showers’ Calhoun collection, from which 
we quoted last month. 

"If you dream about a rattlesnake, the conjurer has put something 
down for you and if you are not sick you will be. If you dream that 
a snake tried to bite you, but did not succeed, the conjure doctor 
has put something down for you but you have escaped. If you dream 
about a rattlesnake there is something very dangerous in the way. 
If you dream of a little snake like a chicken snake, you may be taken 
sick, but the sickness will not amount to anything. A rattlesnake 
means the strongest kind of a conjure doctor, a little snake, one 
that does not amount to much. If you see a snake curled up to spring, 
it means that the conjure doctor is very angry with you. If the snake 
is lying down quietly, it means that the conjure doctor is just 
beginning to think about you. 

If you catch a rattlesnake and take off the rattles and rub them 
on your eyes, you can always see a rattlesnake before he can see 
you." 


FOLK-LORE AND ETHNOLOGY 


The ghost in Negro folklore, is a being that is often misunderstood. 

If he is met with courage he rewards those who speak to him, as he 

is in many cases the guardian of concealed treasure. The two stories 
here given, one from the western part of Virginia, and one from southern 
Alabama, are alike in showing this characteristic. 


The Rich Ghost 


Once upon a time, in a lonely little house upon a hill, there lived 

a man and his wife. The husband worked down in the town all day, 

and the wife worked at home alone. Every day, at noon, when the clock 
was striking twelve, she was startled by the pale ghost-like figure 
of a man that stood in the doorway and watched her. She was very 

much frightened, and told her husband that she could not stay in 

that house any longer. But they were very poor, and the rent was 
cheaper than they could find elsewhere. While the husband was looking 
for another house, the preacher came to see the wife. She told him 
about the pale-faced ghost that continually watched her. The preacher 
told her to sit down before her looking glass with her back to the 
door and read a certain passage from the Bible backward. Then she 
must turn her chair around, look the ghost in the face, and ask him, 
"What do you want here?" The very next day she did as she was told. 
At first her voice trembled and she did not think that she could 
finish, but strength came to her and she read it. Then she turned 
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upon the ghost and asked him the question. His face was frightful 
to look upon, but he told her to take her hoe and follow him. He 
led her to a lonely spot and rolled away a large stone and commanded 
her to dig. She dug until she was exhausted and the hoe fell from 
her hand. He jerked it up and dug until she had regained her strength. 
Then she commenced to dig again and at last struck something hard. 
He commanded her to stop, then stooped down and with wonderful strength 
drew up a large earthen pot. Upon taking off the cover, she saw by 
the dim light of the setting sun, gold and silver coins in great 
abundance. The ghost told her to go home and tear the plastering 
from off the western corner of her little one-room house, and she 
would find a package of letters. From these she must get his brother's 
address and send him half of the hidden treasure. The other half 
was for herself. She did as she was told. The pale-faced ghost was 
never seen again, and she was made a rich woman and they lived happily 
ever afterward, 

Rosa Hunter 


The Boy and the Ghost 


Once there was a very rich family of people and they all died. Every- 
body was afraid to go there. Finally someone set up a sign board 
which said "Anyone who will go to this house and stay over night 

can have the house and all that is in it." 

A poor boy came along and read it. "I will go," he said, and 
he went at sunset. He found all he wanted and went to work to cook 
his supper. Just as he was ready to eat it he heard a voice from 
the top of the chimney. He looked up and saw a leg. The leg said, 

"I am going te urcp." "I don't keer," said the boy, "jes' so's you 
don' drap in my soup." 

The leg jumped down on a chair, and another leg came and said, 
"TI am going to drop." "I don't keer," said the boy, "jes' so's you 
don' drap in my soup." 

The leg jumped down on a chair, and another leg came and said, 
"I am going to drop," "I don't keer," said the boy, "so you don' 
drap in my soup." One after another all the members of a man came 
down in this way. 

The little boy said, "Will you have some supper? Will you have 
some supper?" They gave him no answer. "Oh," said the little boy, "I 
save my supper and manners too." He ate his supper and made up his 
bed. "Will you have some bedroom? Will you have some bedroom?" said 
the little boy. No answer. "Oh," said the little boy, "I save my 
bedroom and my manners too," and he went to bed. 

Soon after he went to bed, the legs pulled him under the house 
and showed him a chest of money. The little boy grew rich and married. 
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FOLK-LORE AND ETHNOLOGY 


Why the Rabbit Has a Short Tail and the Dog a Wide Mouth 


Once upon a time there was a Rabbit and a Dog living in the thick 
forest of North Carolina, and old Brudder Bear invited them around 
to whistle for him, as they were considered the two great whistlers 
in the country. Old Brudder Bear had promised to give his daughter 
to the best whistler, and Brudder Rabbit he was afraid that Brudder 
Dog would beat him in the contest. So he invited Brudder Dog around 
to take supper with him and Brudder Dog came around smoking his old 
clay pipe as usual and they both had supper, and after supper Brudder 
Rabbit began to whistle one of the sweetest pieces you ever heard, 
and Brudder Dog could not keep from dancing to save his life. Then 
he told Brudder Rabbit that he'd give him anything in his house if 
he would tell him how to whistle like that. So Brudder Rabbit saw 
where he had the advantage of Brudder Dog, and he told Brudder Dog 
that if he would let him slit his lip on each side he could whistle 
just like that. After he had done this Brudder Dog tried to whistle 
but he could not whistle at all. Then Brudder Rabbit started out 
on a run and Brudder Dog after him and just before he got to Brudder 
Bear's house and was about to jump through the fence, Brudder Dog bit 
off his tail. 

So that is the reason why the Rabbit has a short tail and the 
Dog a wide mouth. . 


The Goose and the Drake 


Once Brother Goose and Brother Drake were to get a prize for the 
first to discover day. So that night they both sat up all night long 
waiting patiently for day. Toward morning the goose got tired and 
fell asleep, but the drake kept himself awake till just about the 
dawn of day. As day began to dawn the drake saw it and was so eager 
to be the first to give the news that he forgot and asked the goose, 
wasn't it day. This awakened the goose in great distress and admira- 
tion, so that the first thing the goose did was to hollow with all 
his might "Day! Day! Day! Day!" So the poor drake failed of the prize 
after all, and this is why the geese hollow all through the night 
now. 


A Navaho Indian Story of the Creation 


The coyote, according to Indian Mythology, was one of the most contrary, 
indifferent, crafty beings among the inhabitants of the world. All 
animals, fowls and reptiles are supposed to have been in the days 
of antiquity the same as man, speaking a common language with him. 

When people first migrated from the world below to the present 
one, by means of a passage tunneled through the earth's crust by 
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the mole and the badger, it was found to have been recently flooded. 
Water was still to be seen in places, which it became necessary to 
drain off. The ingenuity of the mole and the badger here again served 
to good purpose, and the water was skillfully carried off. After 
getting the water off it was found that the mud was knee deep, and 
the unstable mountains, being all soft mud, made it a very undesirable 
earth to live on. Each of the new comers set to work separately to 
plant some tree, or pile up some rocks which might serve as a protec- 
tion to him in the future. In this way the white and black squirrels 
planted respectively the pine and spruce trees, while the little 
chipmunk claimed the rocks for his refuge. The mole and the badger 
decided that holes in the ground was good enough for them. The coyote 
did not provide any shelter for himself, but said that he would drift 
about as best he could. After everybody was settled in his chosen 
home, someone suggested that they should have the heavens decorated, 
as nothing had so far been done to relieve the bareness of the sky. 

So the wisest of them put their heads together and got up a 
design which was put before the people, and meeting with their approval, 
was adopted. While the discussion was going on as to the best method 
of arranging the new design, the coyote suddenly appeared in the 
midst of the meeting, and catching up the four corners of the blanket 
that held the newly made stars and moon, he threw it up in the air, 
emptying it of its contents, which flew in every direction, and 
finally stuck to the walls of heaven. Thus the coyote foiled the 
attempt of the early inhabitants of the earth to beautify the heavens 
by the systematic arrangement of the stars. 

J. C. Walker 


FOLK-LORE AND ETHNOLOGY 


A Ghost story 


There was an old man who had a great desire to get rich and would 
resort to almost any way in order to gain this end. He would go out 
every dark night when everything was still, and dig and dig all night, 
for he had been told that money was buried for him, and that by diligent 
searching he would find it. One night as he was walking along rather 
slowly, with his spade over his shoulder, he was suddenly seized 

with a queer, nervous feeling, and began to tremble so that he could 
hardly stand. Cold chills stole over him, the perspiration came in 
drops over his brow, suddenly a rushing noise was heard, accompanied 
by a white hand which touched him lightly on the shoulder and remained 
there. The spade dropped from his shoulder, his mouth flew open, 

and his eyes seemed to be fixed on this alarming arm. He could not 
move to save him, but as he gazed a figure gradually formed itself 
before him, beckoning as she led him to a place he had never been 
before. 
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After leading him on for some time she turned and said, "Dig 
here tomorrow night," then vanished. 

How long he remained here he could not tell, but when he became 
conscious the sun was high. He raised himself as best he could and 
saw that he was in an open field far from any houses. 

He wandered about until finally he came to his own home. The 
next night, in spite of the many misgivings which troubled him, he 
started off, and in a few hours came to the place and began to dig. 
He found gold as was told him and filled as many bags as he could 
carry, then covering the place up very carefully, intending at some 
future time to return and get the remainder, he again returned home 
and placed his gold in a hiding place, but somehow his mind was filled 
with an uneasiness, so he determined to count his treasure. He opened 
one bag with a beating heart; to his amazement large lumps of earth 
appeared. He hurriedly rushed to another bag, but to his chagrin 
he found the same, and so on in all the bags. 

Stunned beyond expression he stood like marble for a moment and 
then fell, utterly, helplessly overcome, to the floor. From this 
shock he never recovered and died soon after. 


Story of a Fox and a Pig 


I once heard a story of a fox who went to the house of a pig on a 
very cold stormy day. The story is as follows: 

The fox with his sly movements went to the house with the inten- 
tion of eating the pig at once, but found both doors fastened. He 
knew that the pig was in because he heard and also smelled him. After 
wondering a short while what to do, he decided to politely knock 
and ask leave to come in and warm himself. No sooner had he done 
this than the pig asked, "Who's there?" "Mr. Fox," said he. "Oh!" 
said the pig, "you can't come in to my house to eat me alive." "Oh, 
no! Mr. Pig," said he, “do you think that I'd do such a thing as 
that and I am nearly frozen?" “You may not at first," said the pig, 
"but just as soon as you thaw a little poor piggie's gone!" 

However he begged so pitifully that piggie changed his mind and 
let him in. For quite awhile he behaved very nicely before the fire, 
but as the pig had said, just as soon as he was thoroughly warm he 
began sauntering around. He first saw a boiling pot of something 
on the fire and wished to know what was in it. Piggie told him that 
there was peas in it for dinner. Immediately he began a song: 


"Fox and peas are very good, 
But pig and peas are better." 


Piggie's heart began to swell, thinking that there was nothing for 

him except death. However he made himself very busy in order to attract 
the fox's attention. But the fox, worried with the irksome movements 
of the pig, told him to prepare himself because he would soon leave 
and those boiling peas were too hot for him and that he'd much rather 
have a dinner of pig than of peas. Piggie jumped with surprise. "Just 

a moment, Mr. Fox, I hear a queer noise," said he. Fox darted back 
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hastily in one corner while the pig ran to the door, peeped out, 

and exclaimed, "Oh! Mr. Fox, here comes my great grandfather with 

a host of hounds." "Where shall I get? Where shall I get?" exclaimed 
the fox. "Come, and get into my meal barrel, and I'll cover you with 
this large sieve," said the pig. But no sooner had the fox got into 
the barrel and was covered nicely than the pig raised from the fire 
the boiling pot of peas, poured them in the barrel, and scalded the 
fox to death. Then the pig raised a song: 


"Pig and peas are very good, 
But fox and peas are better." 


FOLK-LORE AND ETHNOLOGY 
PROVERBS AND SAYINGS 


The following are a few odd sayings and proverbial expressions picked 
up by members of the Folk-Lore Society, and contributed to its 
collections. 

The subjoined answers were recorded as having been received in 
reply to the greeting "Howdy," or its variants, "Hope I see you," 
"How is all?" "How is all wid you?" or "How do you shine?" 

"I ain't many." 

"I'm much behine, but I have to keep on gwine." 

"Right smart." 

"Mighty peart." 

"I'm kickin’ but not high." 

"Tough up and tolable." 

"When you are half dead and runnin’ I'll be up and a comin'." 

"Kinder so so." 

"Sorter tolable." 

"I'm fat but don't show it." 

"'Twixt the middlin's and the hams." 

"I'm barkin' but I won't bite." 

"I'm fat an’ fine." 

"W'ite folks calc'latin' to keep me behin'." 

"I'm middlin', considerin'." 

"T'm hangin’ an' draggin' like an ole shoe." 

"T'ank de Lawd I'm spa'ed." 


Among the proverbs contributed are the following, some of which 
are plainly adaptations of familiar ones, while others are distinctly 
original. 

"Po' dog glad of a whippin'." 

"A wink to a blind hoss is as good as a nod." 

"Gourd will follow the vine." 


"Raw bread and some meat is better than raw bread and no meat." 
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"Sun ain't gwine to shine in your door always." 

"He is holding the fox and running the hound." 

"Chip of the old block taste like timber." 

"Don't shout before the spirit rises." 

"No sign o'duck's nest because you see its feathers." 


A few odd expressions taken from the pages of the society's note 
books may be of interest in this connection. 

A person desiring to assert his independence and self sufficiency 
does it with the statement, "I don't ask Doctor George Betsy to be 
my grandmother." Another assertion to the same effect is, "I'm Bramhall's 
Kit--no baker's man," behind which is probably some anecdote of a 
"Kit," proud of the establishment he was connected with, and indignant 
at being taken for a member of some other. 

"A person much excited is said to be "having a duck-fit." 


FOLK-LORE AND ETHNOLOGY 
SEARCHING FOR HIDDEN TREASURE 


Before the days of banks and safe deposit vaults people of all ages 
and countries seem to have resorted to hiding their money and valuables 
in the earth to secure their safety against thieves and fire. Pirates, 
bandits, common thieves and people whose wealth was obtained by honor- 
able means alike availed themselves of the vast and effective banking 
facilities offered by “mother earth." 

Before the civil war the custom of hiding money, jewelry and 
plate in the earth prevailed largely in the Southern states—-whether 
because of the lack of banks or because of a lack of faith in them 
I am not able to say. During the civil war, when the armies-—-both 
northern and southern--were invading this Southland, there seemed 
absolutely no place where one could safely hide his valuables except 
in the earth. In those days when it became necessary for families 
to move at a moment's notice, often unceremoniously and without warn- 
ing, and when even those who did not have to flee felt compelled 
to keep always in readiness to do so when the obligations of neither 
the northern or southern governments were considered to be the best 
of securities, those persons who possessed surplus funds converted 
them into gold and silver and resorted, for safety to the earthen 
pot, iron box, or tin can, which they buried at the base of some 
old chimney, in the garden, or at the foot of some well known tree, 
This was done by the slaves who were fortunate enough to accumulate 
something, as well as by their masters and mistresses. Many of the 
owners of these hidden treasures were left on numerous southern 
battlefields; the marks that designated many of the hiding places 
were destroyed; many of the owners forgot where they had hidden their 
pots or boxes, and the result was that a large amount of money and 
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valuables was thus left in the earth and practically lost. The truth- 
fulness of this has been shown from time to time by the stories of 
money unearthed here and there in excavating for new buildings, or 
plowed up in old open fields, or brought to light at the root of 

some old tree blown up by the storm. 

The foregoing facts account for the custom practiced by numbers 
of the Negroes in the South of systematically and persistently 
searching in various localities for buried treasures. I am, however, 
at a loss to account for the innumerable superstitions that are the 
outcome of this custom. These superstitions extend to all parts of 
the South, and seem to be about the same everywhere. It is said that 
in certain localities, especially in Virginia and North Carolina, 
there are numbers of whites who take part in these searches, and 
have the same superstitions. 

The outfit necessary for a proper prosecution of the work is, 
in the majority of cases, a shovel and pick, and a vast amount of 
belief in the unearthly and supernatural; some outfits, however, 
are quite costly, and embrace such things as fine compasses and other 
scientific instruments, but always with a never diminishing amount 
of superstition. One of the devotees of the art once told me that 
he knew of an outfit that cost a hundred and twenty-five dollars, 
and that among the articles in the collection was an instrument that 
when placed in the vicinity of a buried pot of money, would crawl 
around like a snake until it rested upon the spot where the money 
was buried. 

I saw a letter from one of the largest dealers in scientific 
implements not long ago, a New York firm, in which it took occasion 
to explain to its correspondent that there is no instrument made 
or known to the scientific world which will locate gold and silver 
buried in the earth, but that iron is the only ore which attracts 
the magnetic needle in the instrument he sent for. He further said 
that his firm receives hundreds of queries, especially from the South, 
every year, similar to the questions asked by him. 

But the real old-time characteristic searcher for hidden treasure 
ignores entirely the supposed assistance offered by the scientific 
instrument, and depends upon dreams and "voices" and spirits from 
the unseen world to assist him in locating for himself a pot of money. 

"Yes chile," an old Kentucky gentleman said to me one day, "I 
knows all about de way people hunts for money in de groun', I used 
to do it once myself, but Lord a mussy, honey, I was so skeered one 
day dat I gin it up. One ebenin', atter supper, jes' about dus', 

I was settin' out hin' de house almos' dozin'; I had been workin' 

hard all day and I was mighty tired; all at once a woman riz up befo' 
me jes’ like as if she come up out de groun'. She was dressed in 

pure white, as white as de driven snow. She beckoned me to come along, 
but I say to myself, I ain't gwine; den she speak to me, un her voice 
seem like it cum from way down under de groun', un she say ‘follow 
me’; I say, 'no'm, caint go, ma'am." Den she p'int her finger at 

me and I felt myself riz up es ef somebody was pullin' me from de 
groun. Well sir, I got ez weak ez a kitten, but I couldn’ keep from 
followin" her to save my life. Well, she led me a dance. My wife 
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see me un she say, ‘'whar you gwine?' I wuz mighty glad to hear her 
voice, for I thought it might skeer de lady and make her lem me ‘lone; 
but no! She knowed my wife couldn' see her so she p'int her finger 
at me agin. It seems ef I couldn’ take my eyes off de lady, so I 
say to my wife widout lookin’ back, "oh, no whar I jes' gwine out 
in de fiel' a piece. Well, sir, dat ‘oman led me around for an hour, 
out thro’ dat ten-acre lot, over de new ground ‘way back to dat skirt 
of woods on t'other side of de meadow. All at once she seem to git 
troubled, un’ de nearer she got to de woods de mo’ trouble she git. 
"Twell bimeby she stop at de foot of a great big bee-gum tree, un 
she say, soft and low like, ‘dig right dar at twelve o'clock to- 
morroer night." Den she seem to fade away into de air. 

"Well, I got back home de bes’ I could. I was a sinner den, but 
I rassled wid de Lord all dat night, ‘twill he gin me sumpn, an' 
I ain't seen dat lady sence. Did I go dar de nex" night? No sir, 
dat I didn't; dat was de debble arter me, and de Lawd had prepared 
me to ‘'fen' myself. I told old unc’ Dick, old marster's body servant 
about it, un he says he was gwine out dar and see what it was. He 
tol’ me he went but he never would tell me what he fin'. I know dis 
dough: he soon leave our place an’ go to Injiany, an' people say 
he never hit a lick er work from de time he go dar twill he died, 
un' some people thought he had plenty money when he died, but de 
people in de house whar he live took it." 

Another long drawn out Kentucky experience was told me by an 
old man, which, with the larger part of its particulars eliminated, 
was about as follows: 

"A gang un us use ter go out every week to look fur de money 
which we heard young mis'us say her pa had buried befo' he leave 
for de frunt, but she didn't know whar it was un she reckon she'd 
never fin’ it ‘cause old mis'us died soon arter she heer ole marster 
had been killed, widout telling about it. Young mis'us didn't know 
we knowed anything about it, un we kep’ it to ourselfs. One night 
we struck de trail hot. De dawgs all at wunce got oneasy un’ run 
back un forth frum whar we wuz diggin’ to aunt Dilsey's old cabin, 
tho’ dey wus no one livin' dar den. We tried our level bes' to make 
‘em heish, fur dey wuz howlin' awful, but de mo' we scol, de louder 
dey howl. So to stop dey mouf I pick up my shovel to ketch um an' 
knock de brains out. Soon as I run arter um and git near de cabin 
dey stop and tuck dey tail ‘tween de legs un seem to get awful 
skeered. I say, ‘high, sumpn's de matter here.’ An' de dawgs come 
aroun’ de chimbly un look down on de groun' uz if he sees sump'in. 
Den it comes to me all at wunce, 'dis is whar dat money is.’ I stuck 
my pick in the groun' and I be blest if every dawg didn't gin one 
yelp whar yer could heer fer a mile and broke away in a dead run 
fur de house, and we didn't see um anymore 'twell de middle of de 
next day. We begun to dig as hard as we could, but dat wuz de hardest 
groun’ I ever struck in my life. Whar we was diggin' befo' jes' a 
short piece off, wuz sof’ as could be, but dis groun' wuz mos' hard 
as iron un ebery time de pick or shovel struck it sound like a hollow 
hole ez big ez a cistern wuz under us un we wuz skeered it might 
break in wid us. We dig un' dig 'twell almost day un’ all at once 
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my pick seem to strike sompn' hard dat ring like a bell. De night 
wuz one of the purtiest nights you ever did see, it was on de dark 
ob de moon, but de stars wuz shinin' bright an it wuz so warm we 
was wringin' wet wid sweat. But when I struck dat thing wid my pick 
a clap of thunder and a flash of lightin' come which almos'" blin' 
and deefen'’ us an" a breath of col' air come dat almos' freeze us, 
an' it seem dat everything aroun’ us wuz on fire. We grab up our 
things, an run as fas’ as our legs would take us. We looked back 
arter a while an' everything look jes' as calm ez if nothin" had 
happened. We wuz dat skeered dat fur weeks none un us dared to go 
back dar. 

"Arter a while we begin to watch de place ebry night. So about 
a mont’ arterward we see a woman wid two men go dar, and she showed 
de men whar to dig and bimeby we see one of um raise a box about 
half as big as a tool ches' out of de groun' an" take it away wid 
‘em. We knowed that it was young missus, and we knowed somebody had 
told her whar de money wuz, but we wuz always skeered to say anything 
to her about it." 

When asked why he supposed that he and his mate couldn't dig 
up the box and why they had such an experience, he explained that 
where dishonesty is intended in the search for money "de sperit always 
puts sumpin’ in de way. Dey knowed dat we knowed dat wuz young missus’ 
money, and dey jes' made up dey min' we shouldn't have it." 

I learn from a Virginia "searcher" that it is very hard to get 
hold of hidden money where several persons are working together, 
for if there is an intention in the mind of either of them to take 
more than his share of the prize it will elude them. As he said, 
"Their minds and hearts must be in perfect accord, all striving for 
the same thing, and each intending to do the square thing by his 
fellows." 


FOLK-LORE AND ETHNOLOGY 


How the Rabbit and the Frog Caught a Deer 


From Miss Shower's Collection, from Calhoun, Alabama 


The rabbit and the frog were partners, and they were living on the 
same plantation. They had raised some rice and were going to London 
with it. So they sacked it up and got ready to start. 

The rabbit could travel faster than the frog, so he would stop 
once in a while to wait for the frog. "Ber Frog, you come on faster 
den dat?" said Ber Rabbit. "You des go on, Ber Rabbit, I be dar," 
said the frog. "Yes, I know you will when you eat up all dar rice," 
said Ber Rabbit. The rabbit thought that the frog was eating the 
rice, because the frog panted under his throat and the rabbit thought 
he was chewing. 
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"Well," said the rabbit, "I ar gar eat some mine too. You shall 
not eat all your rice and be fat, and me be poor." So the rabbit 
began to eat and ate till he ate all his rice, mostly. They both 
wanted to buy a hound, so they could catch a deer. When they got 
to London the frog had enough to buy him a hound, but the rabbit 
had just enough to buy him a dog's head. 

On the way back home the frog's dog jumped a deer and caught 
it. The frog could not keep up with the dog, but the rabbit, he kept 
up and did the holloaing. When the dog caught the deer, Ber Rabbit 
ran the frog's dog away and put his dog head there. When the frog 
got there, Ber Rabbit said, "Ber Frog, I thought your dog was some 
"count, but dat dar dog head o'mine, he can fly. Des look how he 
stick to dar deer; you ole dog scared to go dar. Hol’ him, Dog Head, 
hol’ him! Don’ let him go!" Now, Ber Frog, you go over dar whar 
you see dar fire at, an’ get some fire, an' I will give you half." 
They saw the moon rising and thought it was a fire. 

Ber Frog went hopping just as fast as he could. Soon as he thought 
he was far enough so that the rabbit could not see him he hopped 
behind a large tree and soon came back. 

"Ber Rabbit, dat man wouldn' let me hab no fire." Then Ber Rabbit 
looked in the west and saw a star, "Well, yonder is a man; go ober 
dar."" Away Ber Frog went, but soon came back again. "Ber Rabbit, 
dat man say you come. I walk too slow."' Away Ber Rabbit went, leaving 
the frog to watch till he come. Ber Rabbit soon came again. "Ber 
Frog dar man live too far dater way." 

"Well, Ber Rabbit, des go right ober dar to dat man. He don't 
lib so far. You can go dar." 

"Ber Frog, you orter go, for somebody mout take dat deer away 
from you." 

"No, de want, needer. Um a man,—a good man too,' 
so Ber Rabbit went again. 

While Ber Rabbit was gone Ber Frog hid the deer where Ber Rabbit 
could not see him; then he went jumping up and scream and holler, 
and call "Ber Rabbit, Ber Rabbit!" 

Ber Rabbit came running, "Wha' de matter? Wha' de matter?" 
"A grade, big, red-eyed man don' come an' took dar deer away 
from me!" 

"Look a year, Ber Frog, don' say his eyes was red?" 

"Yes, his eyes was red," Ber Frog, he say. 

"Well, I don't keer," say Ber Rabbit, "Any ole fool ought to 
know a ole dead dog head can’ catch no deer. Yo' ole dog caught him. 
I des made fool out you." 

"Ber Rabbit, I knowed my dog caught dat deer. I ain" gwine gib 
you a bit needer. Now you go long to your house. I go to mine." And 
they both went. 

NOTE. Red eyes are a sign of the "cunjer man." Hence the rabbit's 
willingness to renounce all claim to the deer as soon as he heard 
it had been taken away by a red-eyed man. 


said Ber Frog, 
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FOLK-LORE AND ETHNOLOGY 
CONJURATION 
BY DANIEL WEBSTER DAVIS 


In the South, among the Negroes on the plantation, in the dark days 
"befo' de wah," next to an abiding faith in the reality of “hants," 
and an unshaken confidence in the infallibility of signs and dreams, 
came the most unbounded reliance in the power of the conjure doctor 
to exercise evil spells, and cure various diseases. 

This impecunious individual wielded an almost unlimited influence 
over the happiness of that part of the human family represented by 
the colored population, and, as a rule, was much more feared than 
loved by all the Negroes for miles around. 

His stock in trade consisted of an exceedingly superficial know- 
ledge of the medicinal properties of a few of the most common roots 
and herbs, a general idea of human nature, especially of its peculiar- 
ities and idiosyncrasies, and an unlimited amount of assurance. 

An essential, though not an absolutely indispensable adjunct 
to success in his chosen vocation, was a pair of red eyes; these 
peculiar optics, in the imagination of his numerous friends, being 
supposed to give to their happy possessor a strange and inexplicable 
knowledge of the occult. So important were these eyes in the success-— 
ful prosecution of this vocation, that these "birds of prey" have 
been known to apply themselves assiduously and continuously to the 
bottle, that they might acquire this much to be desired "redness 
of eyes," the unfailing gift of nature to those who "tarry long at 
the wine." 

His apparel usually consisted of a long and greasy frockcoat, 
much the worse for wear, a pair of pantaloons ornamented with patches 
and dark colored by age, a vest with only two lower buttons fastened. 
The head was surmounted by a tall, stove-pipe hat, that had "seen 
better days,'' and the whole covered by a long, linen duster, having 
nearly the same hue as the rusty-black clothing. 

His shoes were invariably run down at the heels, presumably from 
much walking in crooked and forbidden paths; foot power being his 
usual mode of locomotion, since the more modern method of migration 
by means of horse power was not then in vogue, save by a few of the 
wealthier regular practitioners. 

His single room served the somewhat multitudinous purpose of bed- 
room, kitchen, dining room, library, parlor, "office" and "consulting 
room.'' It was always kept in semi~darkness, the better to impress 
visitors with its mysteriousness, as well as to save the necessity 
of too much cleaning. 

The writer many years ago, had occasion to pay a visit to the 
"office" of one of these "voodoo" doctors, and the picture of its 
peculiar appearance is indelibly fixed upon his memory. It was 
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situated in one of the most abandoned parts of the city; over the 
door was a sign, bearing in uncertain hieroglyphics the instriction, 
"j. t. sheltun, h.p."; the h.p. being supposed to stand for homeopath. 

The loquacious "doctor" received us in the most flattering manner, 
and invited us in with his most engaging smile, scenting in us, as 
he vainly imagined, the possibility of a fat fee. On letting our 
wants be known, which was simply to inquire as to the whereabouts 
of an acquaintance of the "doctor," the bland smile and engaging 
manner disappeared, but by dint of judicious remarks, and manifesting 
a deep interest in the curiosities exhibited around the "office," 
we soon succeeded in engaging him in what was to us an exceedingly 
interesting conversation and from which we learned many things con- 
cerning the mode of operation of the conjure doctor. 

Around the "office" were numerous bottles containing snakes in 
alcohol, supposed to have been taken from various individuals, dried 
weeds, and herbs, and peculiar "charms," the possession of which, 
he assured us, would keep the happy possessor from all "spells" and 
"tricks" of other conjure "doctors." 

His method of procedure we found to be about as follows: An 
individual, usually a woman, is afflicted with some slight disorder; 
perhaps a rheumatic pain, or maybe a touch of gout, brought on by 
high living, by faring sumptuously from the "white folks" table. 

The application of the ordinary remedies fails to give as speedy 
relief as the impatient sufferer desires. Her numerous friends from 
the adjoining plantations, or immediate neighborhood, as the case 

may be, gather around her to offer sympathy and advice. Among these 
friends there is usually one who had had recourse to a conjure doctor 
at various times, to cure some fancied ailment, tell a fortune, or 
supply her with a "hand" to prevent misfortune. After many consultations 
and mysterious shakings of the head, these friends come to the almost 
unanimous decision that the afflicted one has been suffering from 

some malady that will not yield to ordinary medicine, or, as they 

put it, she has been "tricked." These friends are, perhaps, doubtful 
of the amount of "faith" possessed by the patient, and, at first, 

are chary about suggesting a means of relief. Finally, some old sister 
whose reputation for probity places her beyond the possibility of 
doubt of her judgment, tells the sufferer plainly that she is the 
victim of conjuration, and, having had experience along this line 
herself, tells of a person whom she knows who might undertake to 

cure her for a sufficient compensation. She also states that she 
believes that his time is so taken up with the numerous patients 

that daily seek his invaluable services that she seriously doubts 

her ability to secure him. This statement, coupled with the assurance 
that he is infallible in his cures, has the effect of whetting the 
desire of the patient to secure such priceless services. After much 
promise of secrecy, and a good bit of the hoarded treasure of the 
patient, transferred from its safe hiding place in some old stocking, 
or in a tin can placed under a certain brick in the fire-hearth, 

to the hands of the friend and adviser, to be given to the doctor—for 
his fees are invariably in advance--the valuable services of this 
Esculapius are obtained. 
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His visits, especially his first, are usually paid under the 
cover of darkness, that the glamor of night may add to the mysterious 
impression he desires to make. When night comes he makes his appear- 
ance, heralded by a peculiar and prearranged rap upon the door. 

On being admitted he walks across the room with a strange, sliding 
movement, views the patient with a critical eye, and assumes an 
appearance of deep mystery and profound thought. A few doleful shakes 
of the head complete the impression. Finally, he essays to say in 
a fatherly tone: 

"Yes, hunny, youse bin tricked." 

"T knowed it! I knowed it!" mutters the now thoroughly convinced 
patient. 

"Youse got er in'my." 

This being such an unusual thing in this wicked and unfriendly 
world, it calls forth distressing groans from the patient, and such 
expressions as, "Lawd a mussy!" "Is dat so?" "I didn't think I had 
er in'my in de worl." 

Assuring the patient of the truthfulness of his observation not- 
withstanding her incredulity, he remarks, "Dat in'my is a woman." 

This brings forth more groans and ejaculations from the stricken 
one. 

"She jullus ub de way you gits ‘long wid wh' folks an de kin' 
ub bread that you kin make." 

The patient then calls to mind that somebody told her that they 
couldn't see how it was that her bread never failed, and this circun- 
stance gives her implicit confidence in the powers of the “doctor"™: 
Besides, the implied compliment tickles her vanity, and makes her 
a willing disciple. , 

This formula is changed in accordance with the varying conditions 
of the afflicted. Sometimes it is on account of her good looks: 
frequently from envy of her straight hair, this being the one thing 
most ardently desired by most females. Then, again, it is on account 
of her husband that the "in'my" loves, and consequently, desires 
to get rid of the present spouse, that she may have a chance to be 
chosen as the second candidate for matrimonial favor. Not infrequently 
it is from jealousy of the patient's power in prayer at "de meetin‘ 
house." If the victim happens to be of a light complexion, it is 
always because some one is envious of her color. Care is taken to 
_ pick out something likely to be a tender spot with the patient. 

The "doctor," having come off victorious in this preliminary 
skirmish, assumes an air of deep meditation, and close his eyes as 
if in a trance. 

The patient, in the meanwhile, is complaining of pains in various 
portions of the body. Suddenly the "doctor" bends over the sick one, 
and, pointing to a particular spot, says in an oracular voice: 

"De pain am right dar." 

He strikes it exactly, and the patient, forgetting that she has 
told him that much herself, stretches her eyes in wonder and admira- 
tion, and the last vestige of doubt disappears as mist before the 
morning sun. 

He then announces that a certain mysterious bottle, containing 
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some peculiar charm that affects the patient as long as it is safely 
concealed, has been buried in a certain place on the premises. The 
mind, always ready for the strange and unknown, believes this statement 
at once, and groans come from the patient. The dire results of a 
failure to move this "trick" are expatiated upon until the sick one 
is struck with horror. Snakes will infest her, the hair will all 

fall out, the body will slowly waste away, and a lingering death 

will be the final outcome, if it is not speedily removed. But there 
is "balm in Gilead," and he will undertake this exceedingly hazardous 
task for a reasonable compensation. He being the only person able 

to remove it with all the evil results pertaining thereto, according 
to his own indisputable statement, his services are indispensable. 
The bargain is soon consummated, and the patient's exchequer is 
considerably depleted. 

He bargains to remove it at 12 o'clock the following night, this 
being the hour at which tricks are most susceptible to removal. 
Promptly at the appointed time the "doctor" arrives, with his "trick," 
previously prepared in his "laboratory," safely ensconced in his 
coat sleeve. The blood of a fat chicken is supposed to be the best 
possible locater of tricks, though a duck, or even a turkey at the 
season would not be despised. The fact that the fowl afterwards 
serves as a savory meal for the impecunious "doctor" may, to some 
extent, influence this choice. 

The chicken is duly killed, and some of the blood sprinkled in 
the palm of the left hand of the "doctor." With the forefinger of 
the other hand he strikes the blood, and the direction in which the 
blood spurts is supposed to locate the "trick." 

The doctor goes there alone and digs for it; he must go alone, 
for "tricks" are very sensitive and exceedingly bashful in the 
presence of strangers. Having dug the hole, and safely plante 







dissimilar articles:--a piece of a knife-blade, > curiously bent, 
broken and rusty needles, pieces of red flannel, red pepper, perhaps 
a small snake, and whatever the ingenuity of the "doctor" may suggest 
to mystify and awe the ignorant uninitiated. 

Sometimes the "doctor" comes one night and buries his "trick" 
and finds it the next with the same ceremony in the presence of all 
who may come. 

For another "consideration" he will undertake to hang Haman on 
the gallows prepared for Mordecai, and re-plant the same trick at 
the door of the enemy, along with all the ills to which, but for 
his skill, the patient would have been subjected. 

Finally, by dint of the application of the ordinary home remedies, 
and the aid of Nature, the patient is, in the course of time, restored 
to health, and the skill of the "doctor" is lauded to the skies, 
and numerous other patients secured. 

Should, however, the patient be so inconsiderate as to die, the 
blame is never laid at the door of the "doctor," but her demise is 
attributed entirely to her own lack of faith in the efficacy of the 
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doctor's removal. The unfortunate patient is henceforth held up as 
a terrible example of the dire results that come from a lack of faith 
in the wonderful power of a conjure doctor. 

This peculiar practice was almost wholly, though not exclusively 
confined to the Negroes, a relic, no doubt of barbarism brought from 
their native African home, 

This, then, was the Negro doctor of the past, only divided by 
a few years from the glorious present, with its skilled Negro physician 
in every town, village and hamlet. This new doctor is a graduate 
of the best schools and colleges of the land, and plies his vocation 
with the most flattering success. 

No less remarkable is the change in his constituency. He succeeds 
not by the aid of tricks and arts, but in consequence of splendid 
knowledge of materia medica, and the absolute confidence of an 
intelligent people of his own race. 

This glance at the past but serves to emphasize the magnificent 
present, and to point to a still more glorious future. 

If education and contact, under God, accomplished so much in 
so short a space of time, who will dare say that the Negro's education 
and enfranchisement is a failure? 


BRER RABBIT'S BOX 
WITH APOLOGIES TO JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS 
BY T. J. BOLDEN (CLASS '99) 


"One time while Brer Rabbit was off at school, Thanksgivin' cum ‘roun’, 
en he got a box from home." 

"I didn't know the rabbit ever went to school, Uncle Remus," 
said the little boy. 

"Co'se Brer Rabbit went to school," said the old man indignantly. 
"How yo' spec's he goin' ter know how to do all dem smart things 
what he done widout he went to school. How some never, if yo’ doan 
wanter hear dis story, den yo' ken say he didn't went to school, 
dat's all I'se got to say ‘bout it." 

The little boy saw his mistake and urged Uncle Remus to go on 
with the story. 

"Ez I was sayin'," proceeded the old man, "Brer Rabbit got a 
gre't big box from home, full ob de nices' tings yo' ever laid eyes 
on. Dyar wuz spyar ribs, sweet ‘taters, chitlins, cracklin' bread, 
turkey and cake in dis yer box, en w'en Brer Rabbit opened it he 
smack his mouf w'en he thought 'bout how he gwine to eat ‘em all 
en not gi' Brer Fox en Brer Wolf none. 

"Brer Fox done see Brer Rabbit w'en he kyar de box to his room 
so he holler out: 

""Hey, Brer Rabbit, w'at dat yo' got dar?' 
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"'Taint nuttin’ but a box er ol’ papers whar Miss ‘Oman jes' 
done gin me’ en Brer Rabbit mek ‘ase to git to he room fo' Brer Fox ken 
ketch up wid ‘im. 

"Brer Fox wuz mighty s'prised w'en he heah Brer Rabbit talk 
"bout de box ob ol' papers, kase he know dat Brer Rabbit aint never 
kear so much ‘bout paper dat he got to kyar ol" ones to he room, 
so arter he scratch he haid en fleck for some time, he rive at de 
conclusion dat Brer Rabbit mus' did have somefin' better'n ol’ papers 
in dat air box en dat he better ‘vestigate de mattah. 

"So bimeby, 'fo' Brer Rabbit done got thoo lookin' at de nice 
tings in de box he heah sumpin' 'Bim! Bim!" on de do'. Co'se he know 
"tis Brer Fox so he slip de box under de baid en grab~he his'ry en 
mek preten' like he studden. Presin'ly anudder knock come: ‘Bap! Bap!' 
‘Come in!' holler Brer Rabbit, en Brer Fox walk in. Brer Rabbit busy 
studden he hist’ ry. ‘Pears to be so mighty taken up wid yer box ob 
ol' papers, yo' cyarnt hear nobody w'en dey knocks on yo' do! sez 
Brer Fox sezee. 'O!' sez Brer Rabbit, kinder innercent like, ‘yh se 
jes studden my histry.' But all de bite Brer Rabbit thinkin’ "bout how 
he gwine sarcumwent Brer Fox. amet he shet up de his'try and turnin' 
to Brer Fox he sez: ‘'Brer Fox yo" ain't nevah is had no simmon beer 
is yo'?" Brer Fox kinder sot he ears uP w' en he hear dat questum 
kase he allers hankerin' arter sumpin' good, so he sez: 'Naw Brer 
Rabbit, I ain't nevah is had much es I want,' and wid dat Brer Rabbit 
went to de box en got out a mejium size bottle whar he done fin' 
in dar. Co'se he aint tell Brer Fox what else he got in dar. 

"Now Brer Rabbit allers hear dat if yo' drink simmon beer on 
de increase ob de moon, yo' is bound to swell up, en if yo' drinks 
nuff yo' is bound to bus' open, but Brer Fox is so greedy he ain't 
thinkin’ "bout whedder de moon increasin’ or decreasin' so he jes' 
tek de bottle en turn it up to he haid en dreen every drap. But Brer 
Fox wa'nt hahdly thoo smackin' he lips en wishin’ for mo', w'en he 
"gin to swell up. W'en he see he sides ‘gin to stick out en de mis'ry 
"gin to run thoo him, he ‘gin to git skeered, en he eyes gin to stick 
out like stack racks. Brer Rabbit he know dat Brer Fox ain't drink 
nuff to bus' him open, but he jes’ want skeer Brer Fox, so he hollers 
out: ‘'Lawdy Brer Fox, w'at's de mattah wid yo'? W'at yo" want drink 
all dat simmon beer for? 'Pears like harf un it would ha' bin nuff 
for any gemman, but, aw naw, yo's got to drink all in de bottle. 

Now jes' see w'at's done happen to yo'.' Brer Fox ain't wait to hear 
no mo’. He jes' bolt outen dat room en nex' thing Brer Rabbit hear, 
Brer Fox sick in de hospital. Brer Rabbit kinder smile w'en de folks 
tell ‘im ‘bout de diffunt things w'at de mattah wid Brer Fox, kase 
he is de only one wha' know de right thing, but he ve'y well satis- 
fied kase Brer Fox ain't git none ob his odder good things." 

The old man cleared his throat and looking intently at the ceiling, 
slowly remarked: "Brer Rabbit mighty like some people in dis yer 
day en time. Dey allers wants de bestes' fer demselves en don't nevah 
think dat ol’ cullud gemmens like to eat cake an turkey ez well ez 
tell "bout Brer Rabbit." 

This thrust had its effect. The little boy slipped away and soon 
returned with a basketful of the choicest things from his mother's 
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table. 
The old man looked affectionately at him and said, "Bless yo' 
soul honey, yo' is allers a good little boy--sometimes." 


FOLK-LORE AND ETHNOLOGY 


Why the Crab Has no Head 


During creation, when everything was getting heads, the crab was 
advised to go up and get one. He replied:--"It is time enough to 
get heads," so he swam around and idled away the time until when 

he did go up all the heads were gone. This is the cause of his being 
headless. 


Why the Buzzard Eats Carrion 


A little sparrow was tilling a place to plant sweet potatoes. A buzzard 
flew down and asked him what he was doing. The sparrow told him that 
he was planting potatoes. The buzzard told him the land was not good 
for potatoes, to which the sparrow answered, "Yes, it is, for my father 
raised potatoes on it last year as big as my leg." 

"As big as your leg," said the buzzard, "Well, before I would 
raise potatoes as big as your leg, I would fly in the air and eat 
carrion the balance of my days!" So saying, he had it to do. 


Why There Are Moles 


Once upon a time there was a man whose wife was a witch, and he owned 
a grist mill. He employed a man to keep the mill. Every night this 
keeper would light his candle and read his Bible before retiring. 
After a few nights a cat would come in and get om the table and put 
out the light. Finally the mill-keeper became enraged and cut off 

the cat's left paw. The cat hurried out on three legs. The paw that 
had been cut off at once became a hand, upon which was a beautiful 
ring in which was engraved the name of the mill-owner's wife. 

The next morning the old keeper went to the house and requested 
to see the lady, without explaining his business. The husband objected, 
saying that the lady was ill in bed. The man insisted, and did not 
want to give his reasons. The husband became enraged and began to 
make threats. Then the man drew from his pocket the hand, and told 
the full story. The husband looked at the ring and knew it. Then 
he carried the man to his wife's chamber, and told her that the man 
wanted to see her. The old keeper wanted to shake her left hand, 
but she was bitterly opposed. Her husband was witness to the scene 
and she knew that he would not want her any more, so after they were 
gone she got up and began to plan for her departure. 

She ordered a boy to go to the store and bring two tin plates, 
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but not set his tongue to them, if he did he would break her craft. 
The boy got the plates and did not fail to set his tongue to then. 
When he got home the witch took the plates, placed them to her sides, 
and became a bird. She took her flight, but after getting up a few 
rods in the air, the plates fell off, and she was left without wings. 
She fell to the ground and was smashed into bits. These bits became 
moles and burrowed in the ground. 


Why Hens Are Afraid of Owls 


Once upon a time hens had dances every Saturday night. They employed 
Mr. Owl for a fiddler. He was always careful to go away before day- 
light that the hens might not see his big eyes. The last time he 
fiddled for them, daylight caught him, and when the hens beheld his 
eyes they were frightened into fits and all left the room squalling. 
Ever since then the hen can not bear even the shadow of an owl. 


The Snail's Smartness 


A snail once undertook to cross the road. It took her seven years 

to accomplish this journey and just as she made the last move, clearing 
her from the wheel-track, a vehicle came along. "Oh" she exclaimed, 
"What a grand thing it is to be quick." 


Old Sayings 


"You need not try to pull the black out of my eyes." 

"Don't make a bridge of my nose." 

"Sooner war, sooner peace." 

"That is a dead pig, and no water hot." 

"A still son sucks the wash." 

"You gave me a stick to crack your own head with." 

"It is no sign of a duck's nest to see feathers in the fence." 

"Be pig or pup." 

"You need not measure my corn in your half bushel, it will not 
hold out." 

"Mammy trot, daddy trot, colt trot." 

"A still tongue makes a wise head." 

"Night has no eyes." 

"Stand to the rack, fodder or no fodder." 

When one has married wealth, it is said "She jumped in a pot 
of grease." When one has plenty, they say, "His pot boils strong." 
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ECHOES FROM A PLANTATION PARTY 
BY DANIEL WEBSTER DAVIS 


The natural tendency of the day is to forget the black history of 
the past; and so the younger generation seldom speak of the days 

of yore, with all of their lights and shadows. It is surprising to 
know the difficulty I have experienced in gathering the facts of 
this article. I have approached many old fathers and mothers and 
each confessed that he had forgotten the old plays. I recalled them 
to their memory and I have seen many an eye, dimmed by the withering 
blast of old age begin to twinkle and glow as memory brought again 
pictures of the days that are no more and ever and anon, a silent 
tear would steal down a faded cheek, as these reminiscences would 
conjure up visions of departed happiness, and of faces that once 
engaged in the old "ring plays," and are now covered with mold, 
awaiting the trumpet blast that shall awake the sleeping dead. 

It is indeed true that the "greatest study of mankind is man," 
and this study need not be confined to his darker musings, and deeper 
thoughts, but in the province of his pleasures may be found many 
things to entertain and instruct, and from which we can better under- 
stand the peculiarities and idiosyncracies of this people. 

The darker side of slave life had its silver lining. There is 
never a sorrow, but has its corresponding joy, never a midnight 
without its dawning, never a tear without its smile. God has wisely 
so decreed, or else this life would be to many unbearable, and every 
breath a prayer for deliverance from the body of this death. Slavery 
was no exception to this rule, and while some who understand the 
mazes of the cauliflower, the poetry of the waltz, the beauty of 
the lanciers, and the peculiar pleasure found in the modern party 
methods, now dignified by higher sounding titles, may smile at the 
strange modes of entertaining in those old days, yet to them it gave 
the most exquisite enjoyment. 

The slaves worked in the summer from daybreak to sundown, and 
in winter, those who worked in the house would frequently be kept 
until ten o'clock at night, carding, knitting, spinning, weaving 
and sometimes getting "rations" ready for the hands the next day. 
The field-hands would gather most any night in the "quarters," and 
shuffle around to the sound of a banjo, or if that was not forth- 
coming, to the beating of a tin pan, that furnished music not so 
classical, and yet served the purpose admirably well. 

The great times for enjoyment would be on Saturday and Sunday 
nights, when all were comparatively free from labor. Sunday nights 
did not consititute any bar to the playing of the ordinary "ring 
plays," as they were not considered dancing: in fact, nothing was 
considered dancing unless you "crossed your feet." 

Dancing, and the more elaborate ring plays were left to "sinnuz," 
as non-members of the church were denominated, and of which there 
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were a large number. This fact is not surprising, when it is con- 
sidered what a laborious process "getting religion" was. The "travels" 
to be had, the amount of praying to be done, the long experience 

to be told, and the length of time it was considered proper for one 

to "seek" before "coming through" made the process so tedious that 
when a convert once got "through," he would seldom go back to the 
"beggerly elements of the world." Singing a song, dancing, etc. were 
considered mortal sins, while other things mentioned in the decalogue 
were passed by in comparative silence. 

But it was at a regular "party" that the old time belles and 
beaux could be seen at their best. These were frequently given with 
a practical object in view. Bed quiltings were often had, where the 
people from the plantations around would gather to quilt a spread 
used for the bed, with which many of the colored people were often 
well supplied. The rags from the "great house" were carefully kept 
until such time as sufficient were gathered to make the much-to—-be- 
desired quilt. 

"Molasses stews" were frequent, at which time the great brass 
kettle of black molasses was put on the fire to stew. In a given 
time it was taken off, the hands of the merry-makers scrupulously 
washed, and then the pulling would begin. The candy would be pulled 
until almost white, large quantities, set apart for "marster; mistis, 
and de whi’ chillun," and the rest consumed by the "pullers." 

When the corn for the winter had been gathered in, many indulgent 
masters would allow the slaves to have a "corn shucking." The master 
might kill an old steer, now past the possibility of work, and pre- 
pare a big supper. Spirited races would sometimes take place between 
rival shuckers, and happy was the man who would come out ahead. Again 
it would be a "husking bee," when the same process would be gone 
through, only this time it would be for the purpose of getting the 
corn off the husk that it might be carried to the mill and ground 
into meal for the slaves. . 

In the summer "Watermelon Feasts" would be the order of the day. 
On the plantations too far removed from the city to carry them to 
market to be sold, they were raised for home use only. In some portions 
of Hanover County, the large, luscious melons were raised in such 
numbers that quantities of them were fed to the hogs. Frequently, 
in the height of the season, permission would be granted the servants 
to have a grand feast to which the slaves for miles around were invited. 
These were glorious times, and the memory of those pleasant events 
still lingers fondly with many of our fathers and mothers. 

Dress did not play a conspicuous part in the enjoyment of the 
party of the past. The dress of the field hands was exceedingly 
monotonous, the linsey-woolsey dress and bed-ticking pantaloons being 
the chief styles. For days before the party the hair of the females 
was tightly wrapped with white strings to be unloosed on this momentous 
occasion, when it would show itself in the most beautiful "waves." 

House servants were the observed of all observers. They would 
come attired in the cast-off finery of an indulgent mistress, and 
would be resplendent in ribbons representing all the hues of the 
rainbow. Sometimes an especially favored lady's maid might be seen 
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dressed in the cast-off silk that had done duty on many a "state 
occasion" for the lady of the "great house." The extravagance would 
excite many a jealous pang in the breast of less-favored damsels. 

The swains would look askance at these expensively bedecked damsels 
until all would become cosmopolitan in the mazes of the country dance. 
Not infrequently the young master and mistresses would grace the 
occasion with their presence, which however was rather a check upon 
the exuberant spirits of the participants. 

Persons coming from a distance to these parties would be expected 
to have a pass. When the master did not feel disposed to supply this, 
it made but little difference to the party-goer, as he would go anyway 
and take the chances on not being found out. Some sharper than the 
rest would scratch a few marks on a piece of paper and feel secure, 
as the patrolmen, or "patter rollers" as they were called, would 
sometimes scarcely look at the pass and even if they did it was not 
an unusual occurrence to meet with one that could not read, and these 
crudely made marks could easily pass muster. 

These parties began late, since supper must be served, dishes 
washed, and the children tucked snugly in bed before the servants 
were free to get ready for this happy event. 

The party would start off with a general greeting and conversation. 
Telling tales, some of them calculated to "freeze the young blood, 
and cause each particular hair to stand on end like quills upon the 
fretful porcupine™ was a common mode of entertaining. Next would 
come the guessing of riddles propounded by the more erudite portion 
of the company or "pulling handkerchiefs" for kisses. "Fruit in the 
Basket," "Walking the Lonesome Road," "I'm in the Well," and "Fishing," 
were devices for getting a kiss from some fair one. In the play "I'm 
in the Well," a gentleman would make the startling announcement that 
he was in the well. Some sympathizing friend would ask, "How many 
feet deep?" and it is surprising how many feet a fellow could get 
in the well, if some pretty girl asked the question. He would then 
be asked, "Who will you have to pull you out?" He would answer, "Miss 
so and so," and the lady mentioned would be expected to kiss him 
as many times as he was feet deep in the well. This was certainly 
a most pleasant way to be rescued from drowning. By this effort the 
lady would get into the well herself and have to be rescued in like 
manner. The plays I have mentioned, "Buff" and many others are similar 
in character. In lieu of what we call the Grand March there was a 
play known as "Walk Old John the Blind Man." Now as to what this 
meant I must plead my entire ignorance, nor have I found a single 
old person able to enlighten me. The ladies and gentlemen would lock 
arms, march around the room and sing, 


"Walk old John the Blind Man, so long fare you well. 
Walk old John the Blind Man, so long fare you well. 

How you know he's a blind man? so long fare you well. 
"Cause he ain't got but one eye, so long fare you well." 


To make a variation in the march they would sometimes have one in 
front without a partner, form a line and sing, 
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"Come all ye young men in your youthful days, 
Come look to the Lord in your sinful ways, 
You will be happy, you will be happy, 

While we are growing old." 


At this each lady would "let go" the arm of her escort, and 
take that of the next gentleman in front. Thus the odd fellow would 
get a partner, and leave some other fellow odd to take his chances 
at the next go ‘round. 

Strange to state while many of these plays by their wording show 
their historical connections, but few show any marks of the plays 
of our mother country. Perhaps "I don' los’ de dairy key" comes as 
Near to the plays of Africa as any I can name. A ring was made, and 
one placed in the middle to try to break out by force. 

It seems passing strange that so few of the old plays savor of 
that home. 


"Where tropic birds their matins sing, 
and sweet the streamlets flow, 

And kindly Nature gently smiles upon 
the vales below." 


and yet, I imagine, like the captive Jews in Babylon our forefathers 
on first being brought to this country had but little heart for the 
plays that would remind them of dear ones left behind, and with 

broken hearts could well paraphrase the Jews lament: "By the rivers 

of ‘Virginia’ there we sat down; yea we wept when we rembered ‘Africa.' 
We hanged our harps upon the willows in the midst thereof, for there 
they that carried us away captive required of us a song; and there 
they that wasted us required of us mirth." 

A play, requiring little skill, but good staying powers and 
agility of limb, was known by the rather peculiar name of ''Peep 
Squirrel." Two gentlemen would stand on the floor some distance 
apart, facing each other. A lady would get behind one and a gentle- 
man behind the other. The company would sing the following lines 
while the lady and gentleman would suit the action to the word, 
each line and action being repeated. 


"Peep, squirrel, eedle deedle, deedledum, 

Walk around, squirrel, eedle deedle, deedledum. 
Hope along, squirrel, eedle, deedle, deedledum, 
Slip along squirrel, eedle deedle, deedledun, 
Run that squirrel, eedle, deedle, deedledum, 
Catch that squirrel, eedle, deedle, deedledum." 


If the gentleman finally caught the "squirrel" he was entitled to 
a kiss. 

Another favorite ring play that shows its English origin was 
known as "King William and King George's son." All of the party would 
form a ring by joining hands, and one was placed in the center. All 
would sing, 
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"King William was King George's son, 
And from the royal race he sprung; 

Upon his breast he wore a star, 

Three gold rings, and a glittering crown. 
Go choose the east, go choose the west, 
Go choose the one that you love best. 
If he's not here to take your part, 
Choose another one with all your heart. 
Down on this carpet you shall kneel, 
Jes shorz de grass grows in de fiel'. 
Salute your bride and kiss her sweet, 
Rise again upon your feet." 


The play would repeat itself, the lady or gentleman leaving the 
centre having chosen another to "go choose the east &c." It was 
exceedingly amusing to hear them sing. "An all de royal race he run," 
or "Stor go ringin, an a'thunderin, whop,” for "Three gold rings 
and a glittering crown," without any regard to sense or rhyme. 

Another favorite play was after this fashion. A lady and gentleman 
representing the father and mother would be seated in two chairs, 
and around them would be grouped nine young ladies, supposed to 
represent nine charming, unmarried daughters. Two young men would 
then join hands and come marching up to the group singing: 


"Here come two drunkards, two drunkards we are, 
Come courting your daughters so young and so fair, 
Can we get lodging here, oh, here 

Can we get lodging here." 


Notice the candid admission of the suitors that they are "two 
drunkards," and the equally candid statement that they are seeking 
"lodging,'' which, in many instances in this day would not be an unfair 
statement of the case. It might be supposed that parents blessed 
with nine unmarried daughters would not be too particular in the 
selection of husbands, but such was not the case, and the mother 
or father would sing, 


"T have but nine daughters, set down by my side, 
And none of you drunkards can make one a bride: 
You can't get lodging here, oh, here, 

You can't get lodging here." 


The disappointed suitor would then become very independent and 
exceedingly insulting to both parents and daughters and sing, 


"Two cents for your daughter, and less for yourself, 
Well take a step backward and better ourselves, 
Since we can't get lodging here, oh, here, 

We can't get lodging here." 


But realizing the cause of the failure of their suit to be found 
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in the too candid admission of their defects, they immediately work 
a reformation, or I might say a transformation and come directly back 
singing: 


"Here come two gent’mun, two gent'mum we are &c." 


This change of front would have the desired effect upon the hearts 
of the parents, and the father would rise, take one of the young 
men by the hand, and welcome him to a seat beside one of the fair 
ones. The leader would then take another young man, and get him off 
in the same way. When all of the daughters were married off, the 
groom would be privileged to salute his bride. 

Sometimes the securing of this marital right evoked much resis- 
tance on the part of the lady, and considerable muscular power on 
the part of the gentleman to enforce his claim. 

Some of the plays, however, were much more ambitious and made 
a nearer approach to the modern dance, notably among these was one 
known as "Miss Susie Anna Brown." All would form a ring and go 
around singing. 


"Go round and round the circle, 
Miss Susie Anna Brown." (repeat). 


There would be a lady in the middle, supposed to be 'Miss Susie Anna 
Brown.'' She was usually selected because she was a fine dancer. In 
fact the play was gotten up mainly to show the fancy steps of the 
various "Miss Susie Anna Browns." All would stop and sing, 


"Now steady in the circle, Miss Susie Anna Brown." 


Miss Brown would now be ready to show what she could do. All would 
now sing, 


"Go wipe dem d'mon winders, Miss Susie Anna Brown." 


Miss Brown would take her handkerchief and wipe toward the places 
where the hands were joined, while the hands would be raised as high 
as possible. After thoroughly wiping the "dormer" windows the company 
would ask, "Now let me see your motion, Miss Susie Anna Brown." She 
would then do her best dancing, while the company would sing, 


""Tis a mighty pretty motion, Miss Susie Anna Brown." 


But few gentleman would be so ungallant as to say anything else, 

so the lady could only tell by the general expressions of approval 

if she had succeeded in "cutting a shine," as success in this line 
was called. She would be then told to "Motion to your partner, Miss 
Susie Anna Brown," and another would come into the ring to go through 
the same action. It was not thought incongruous if a gentleman was 
sometimes Miss Susie Anna Brown. Another play, similar in action, 

but different in time and consequently in the step was known as 
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"Bounce the Ball.” The words were, 


"Go round the farmer Too Johnny Riddlelum, Too Johnny Riddlelun, 
Too Johnny Riddlelum. 
Go round the farmer Too Johnny Riddlelum, long summer day." 


I must again plead ignorance of the real meaning of these words, 
and the impossibility of securing reliable information concerning 
them. ."Now steady in the farmer," "Bounce the ball," "Do dat agin," 
and "Bounce to your partner," were the other refrains to this 
peculiar dance. Some of the ladies could dance with a waiter on the 
head holding a glass of water, and so steady was the motion, that 
not a drop was spilled. 

"Jinny put de kettle on" was a play not to test one's ability 
in the dance, but to see how quickly a fellow could kiss a girl. 
All would form a ring and "Jinny," either male or female, would be 
placed in the middle. All would trot rapidly around singing, 


"Jinny put de kettle on, kettle on, kettle on, 

Jinny put the kettle on, le's take tea, 

Slice your bread and butter, fry it on the griddle, 

Choose your partner ‘round the ring, kiss her on the way." 


' missed 


The fellow who was not quick enough to “kiss her on the way,' 
the coveted prize. 

Some of the plays were purely original and are excellent examples 
of the crude efforts of our people along this line of invention. 

The old-fashioned cake-walk is now being revived to some extent, 
but to make them absolutely realistic the old stich-down brogans, 
bed-ticking pantaloons and linsey-woolsey dresses must be revived. 

"Rock Candy Joe," was a play in which the old-fashioned "break 
down" was danced, and “Husko Ladies Turn," a play almost identical 
with the old Virginia Reel. 

These and dozens of others are now almost forgotten in the busy 
march of time. Yet how many a heart, swelled almost to bursting by 
too much thinking of the hardships of slavery has found a safety 
valve, a sweet solace, a blessed forgetfulness when the 


“Curtain of night had been pinned back by the stars," 


and they gathered in the quarters with the old ring plays. 

We thank God for the good they have done, for the innocent 
pleasure they have given, for the lives they have brightened, for 
the burdens they have lifted from the heart of many a dear one whose 
body sleeps "beneath the shade of the trees," and whose spirit inhabits 
the blessed morning land. 


O, the old ring plays, the old ring plays, 

With their queer old motions, and strange old ways, 

How they flit still before us like a sweet, sweet dream. 
And yet to our mem'ry how fair they seem. 

Not the newest dances with their fashionable ways, 
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In our hearts can rival the old ring plays. 


The rhyme might be faulty and the metre poor. 

But they struck our fancy, and we wished no more, 
For our hearts were happy, and we thought it fun, 
To all meet together when our work was done, 

And take our pleasure in our own old ways, 

By ringing up together in the old ring plays. 


FOLK-LORE AND ETHNOLOGY 
SICKNESS IN SLAVERY DAYS 
BY R. R. MOTON 


In all the various branches of Negro folk-lore, there is none from 
which the race received more help and consolation than it did from 
the numerous antidotes variously used to offset innumerable diseases 
from which the Negro suffered,--or imagined he suffered—during his 
more primitive existence in this American life. 

The unlettered and untaught,—save in the hard school of 
experience,—but highly skilled "Black Mammy" physician had a sure 
remedy for every disease, from the mildest form of indigestion-—-better 
known as a "bile on the stomach," to the most serious and malignant 
form of typhoid fever. 

There were of course certain diseases that colored people were 
not expected to have, and which indeed the poor whites rarely had. 
Colored girls seldom if ever fainted, unless they happened to be 
the slaves of the most aristocratic and wealthy people. It was, however, 
very common for colored girls to have what they called "easy fits" 
which took the place of the faint. In fact the symptoms were very 
much the same. The "mammy" gave the same treatment to Polly the 
house-girl, that she gave to "Miss Marthy," her young "missis." 
"Honey, jes loose de chile's clo's and throw col’ water in huh face! 
Dat ‘il fetch her toh mighty soon. If dat don’ do, gib her a lit'l 
whiskey and she'll sho come toh——certin!" Of course colored people 
never had malarial fever, but chills and fever were not unusual. 

A colored person would be considered crazy if he should allow himself 
to think that he had the gout. Gout came from "high living" and no 
negro, unless he was a house servant, "lived high" for more than 

one or two meals at a time. They could have all the rheumatism they 
wanted; and did have it in all its varying forms. They had rheumatism 
in their fingers and toes and often in their knees and back, and 

I knew of one man who actually thought that he had rheumatism in 

his head. 

One old man of my acquaintance, who really did appreciate the 
blessings and privileges that came to him with freedom, said he truly 
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believed that he was getting like "white folks, case he had de gout 
jes ez ole marster use to fo" he died." He said he had suffered very 
much with pains in his fingers, and wrists, and toes and ankles— 
that he had reached the point where he could sit down to his table 
with his family and eat all he wanted, and that was just the way 

his old master used to do. He said that when he got through eating, 
he very often had a pain in his stomach, which he knew came from 
eating, therefore he must be getting "like de white folks," because 
he had the gout in his stomach. 

There are, of course, a great many diseases nowadays that 
“educated folks" have of which the old slave mammy never heard till 
after "de wah." "Dey call um nervous prostation, penditis, pertenetis 
and all like dat. Cullud folks nuver had no sich sickness ez dese 
till dey git free an’ eddicated. I suppose dey catch um f'om de white 
folks." 

In the case of slavery, colored people rarely if ever got very 
sick, that is sick in bed: they usually sat up. They often died while 
sitting in the corner by the fire. It was also very rare to find 
a colored person well. It seems to have been against their principles 
to say "I am very well." They usually said "I ain't so well," "sorter 
pohly," “jes tolable," etc. Many of the children of these ex-slaves 
seem to have caught the same habit. The colored people never wanted 
for an ache or a pain, for if they did not have them, they often 
pretended they had pains when they knew they had not. All of the 
colored people and most of the poor whites had headache, toothache, 
jaw-ache, ear-ache, back-ache, stomach-ache, with scores of other 
aches. 

I have in mind an old man, an ex-slave, who has only three teeth 
left and these are perfectly sound. There is a story in his neighbor- 
hood that his master during slavery days had drawn his teeth for 
punishment. I called to see him to verify the story. This is his 
Statement in answer to my questions: 

"Well, chile, ef yo' gone over de groun’ I'se been over, you'd 
a had no teef nuther. Time yo' wu'ks f'om fo' day in de mo'nin' 
till pitch dark at night, day in and day out, winter an’ summer, 
bless yo' soul, chile, yo'd a had less teef den I'se got. I tells 
yo' dat, and ef yo' doan b'leve Unc’ Ben, jes axe yo' daddy, he knows. 
Hits like dis: I was one er dese fellers what runned about at nights 
and sometimes I jes gets broke down fo' sleep, case a hoss kyant 
stand workn' all day and runnin’ bout at night, much less me. Much 
as I runned ‘bout at nights dough, I aint nuver been whip by a patter- 
oler in my life and taint many what kin say dat. Well, some mornin's 
I jes wuz too sleepy and tired to wu'k, so I'd jes have de teef-ache, 
and I had no teef-ache nother. Yo" know niggers wuz mighty smart 
in dem days, more den dey is now, some on um. But I want ez smart 
dat time ez I mought be. I had teef-ache ebery once in a while, when 
I order change to head-ache or backache or something like dat. Bime 
by, marster got jubyus ob me. He come down f'om de gret house one 
mo'nin' soon; and I wuz dead ‘sleep, but I knowed his foot steps 
in my sleep, so I wakes right up and gin to roll from side to side 
on my pallet wid bof hands on my jaw and I holler, ‘Oh, lawdy, oh, 
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lawdy! my poor teef, my poor teef!' Marster stood in de floor an' 
laffed. Den he say, ‘What de matter wid you Ben? Pears to me yo' 
gits de teefache mighty much dese days.' You know he t'inks mighty 
much on me den, dat he did. He say, ‘Open yo' mouf; which one ache?' 
You know marster, he talk proper, I kyan't talk lak him. I say, ‘Lawsa 
Massy, marster, dey all hurt me, dat dey does!" ‘Set on dis stool' 
he say, 'I'll stop dat teef—-ache for yo'.' I knowed what was a comin' 
den. Bless yo' soul, chile, he put dem iron toof-pullers, dey call 
um pinchers, in my mouf, and he jes pick out teef and pick out teef. 
I fred to say a word but it mos kill me, till he aint leave more 
den dem you see I got now. Sally hear him laffing to ol' missis ‘bout 
it. He say, "I pulled out about twenty of ole Ben's teef, and piece 
of one jaw bone, I guess he done got all de teef-ache he wants now 
for a while.’ He was 'bout right too, case I ain't nuver had no mo' 
teefache from dat day to dis, dat I aint." 

"How old are you now, Uncle Ben?" I asked. 

"Lawsa massy, chile, Unc' Ben doan know. He uster know once, 
case missis kep all de ages in de Bible fo' de wah, but de Yankees 
done come now; and dey jes took eberyting, Bible and all, I spose, 
case dey aint seen no mo’, dat dey ain't. I know I was a gret big 
boy when de rebolution wah er de Mexin wah broke out-—-I means dat 
wah dat comes jes’ fo' de 'bellion." 


FOLK-LORE AND ETHNOLOGY 
The Trick Bone of a Black Cat 


Put ashes and water into a pot, set it over a fire and let it come 
to a boil. Have ready a black cat (not a strand of white hair on 
him), cut his head off, put him in the lye, and let boil until all 
the flesh has left the bones. Take out every bone. Wash them. Now 
for finding the luck bone; take up one bone, place it in your mouth, 
and ask your partner, "Do you see me?" If he says yes, you will 
have to try another, asking the same question every time. When you 
put the witchy bone in your mouth he will say, "I don't see you." 
Then take that bone, put it in your pocket and keep it there, and 
you can steal anything you want and no one will see. In fact you 
can do any kind of trick you want, and no one will know it. 

Another informant tells us that the lucky bone will rise to the 
top when the flesh has all boiled off from the bones. 


How to Conjure 


Get grave-yard dirt and put it into the food or sprinkle it around 
the lot. It will cause heavy sickness. 

Put a file under the step and it will break peace forever,--even 
make a man leave his wife. 
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Have a vial, put into it some nails, red flannel, and whiskey. 
Put a cork in it, then stick nine pins in the cork. Bury this where 
the one you want to trick walks. 


Remedies to Cure Conjuration 


If the pain is in your limbs, make a tea or bath of red pepper, into 
which put salt and silver money. Rub freely, and the pain will leave 
you. If sick otherwise, you will have to get a root doctor, and he 
will boil roots, the names of which he knows, and silver, together, 
and the patient must drink freely of this, and he or she will get 
well. The king root of the forest is called “High John, the Conqueror. 
All believers in conjuring quake when they see a bit of it in the 
hand of anyone. 

Tie a snake shed around your waist, and it will help you carry 
any point you wish. Tie red flannel strings around your ankles, knees, 


and arms, and it will keep off conjure. Also, wear silver money around 
your neck. 


A Word of Courtship 


Gentlemen. Lady if you should see me coming down the road, 
hat sitting on three sprigs of hair, cigar in north corner 

of my mouth, my coat tail arguing with the wind, and my shoes 
crying judgement, what would be the consequence? 


Lady. My head is full of argument, 
My tongue is full of chat, 
Say, kind gentleman, can you tell me 
What's good for that? 


Why the Wren Does not Fly High 


The eagle and the wren once had a contest as to who should be king 
of the air. At the time appointed for the trial of strength they 
began to soar, and whichever went the highest was to be king. After 
they had gone a few feet up, the wren placed herself on the back 
of the eagle, and she was so light that he did not know she was there. 
After the eagle had flown as high as he could go, he called out, 
"Where are you, Mr. Wren?" Then the wren flew about six feet above 
him and answered, "I am the highest?" , 

For her falsehood she was told she should always fly low. 


Brer Rabbit Beats Brer Fox 


One day Brer Fox was hungry. As he wandered about the wood he saw 
a squirrel upon the branch of a tall tree. "Hello, Brer Squirrel!" 
he said. "Hello, Brer Fox!" replied the squirrel. 

Then said Brer Fox, "I once had a brother who could jump from 
limb to limb." "So can I," replied Brer Squirrel. "Let me see you," 
said the fox, so the squirrel jumped from limb to limb. 
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"Brer Squirrel, I have a brother who can jump from tree to tree." 
"T can, too." So Brer Squirrel jumped from tree to tree. 

"Brer Squirrel, I had a brother who could jump from the top of 
a tall tree right into my arms." "I can, too," said the squirrel, 
and he did. Brer Fox ate him all up. 

Brer Rabbit was lying in his bed near by, and saw all that was 
done. "Brer Fox," said he, "you a mighty smart man, but I had a 
brother who could do something you can not do." “What was it?" said 
Brer Fox. 

"My brother could let anybody tie a large rock around his neck, 
and jump off this bridge into the water and swim out." "So can I,” 
said the fox. Then Brer Rabbit fixed the rock and the string, and 
Brer Fox jumped, but he has not been heard of since. 


FOLK-LORE AND ETHNOLOGY 
WATCH MEETING 


The service of which we shall attempt to give a description is one 
that is held in reverence by our people, and in writing about it 
we do it with the greatest respect for its sacredness, and with no 
thought of sacrilegeousness. Around it cluster many sweet recollections 
of the past. 

Watch service among the colored people is usually observed on 
New Year's eve night. Before the time for the service to commence—- 
sometimes two or three days ahead, the more devout begin to make 
themselves ready for the occasion by fasting and prayer and a constant 
looking forward to the night, thus getting themselves in a spiritual 
frame of mind for the blessing toward which they look. 

There is no great haste on the part of the audience or congregation 
to assemble at the meeting house at any particular hour, but as soon 
as a sufficient number is present to begin an "awakening," some old 
brother or sister as the spirit may move him or her will start a 
shout or spiritual either by lining out a line or two at a time and 
singing it with the others, or by leading a solo part and having 
the audience join in the chorus--a favorite hymn for this purpose 
is "Don't Leave Me, Lord." 
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Don't Leave Me Lord 


CHORUS. 





Don't leave me, Lord, Don’t leave me, Lord, Lord, don’t leave a me_ be- hin’. 





Je-sus, Je-sus is my Frien’, Lord, don’t leave a me be- hin’. He 





will go with me to de en’, Lord, don't leave a me. be-_ hin’. 
No use talkin’ what yer gwine t’ do, | don’t wan’ t’ stumble an’ | don't wan’ t’ stop, 
Lord, don’t leave a me behin’. Lord, don't leave a me behin’. 
Don't ‘tend t’ ‘ny my God for you, | don’t wan’ t’ be no stumblin’ block, 
Lord, don’t leave a me behin’. Lord, don’t leave a me behin’. 


After this hymn has been sung the audience has increased in number 
and the sisters and brothers have begun to “warm up." "De grace of God 
has begun to flow from breast to breast." A very audible murmuring and 
groaning can be heard. There is a perceptible swaying to and fro of the 
bodies of the more emotional ones, and now and then an exclamation of 
"Tank de Lord," or, "I am free, ‘tank God." A prayer, long and loud 
is sent up to "de th' one of grace."' The Lord is appealed to in vehement 
strains to come down and be present in their midst. 


Prayer 


"0, Lord, here it is again and again and one time more that your 
weak unprofitable servant has come knee bent and body bowed this 
evening, to call upon your darling name, and we ask you, our Father, 
while your servants pertemps to bow, to please do not let him bow 
for form nor for fashion nor cloak before dis unfriendly world, for 
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Jesus sake. But we will ask you to bow my head below my knees and 

my knees way down in some lonesome valley of humiliation where you 
promised to hear and answer prayer at every time of need and every 
distressful hour, for Jesus sake. Didn't you say in your fore-written 
and divine word where there was two, three or ever so many of your 
royal blood bought purchase from hell, and their blood has ransomed 
and their names truly cut on the chief corner stone that lay ‘way 

in the court of Mount Zina, that thou would be a prayer hearing 

God and the chieftest among the number? Here is the number, my Father, 
too many to be lost and not enough to be saved, and unless you will 
come this way our work will all be in vain. O Lord there is work 

to be done in this part of our moral vineyard, too hard for man to 

do and angels can't do it, so we ask thee to come this way and lend 
us a helping hand. In thy mighty coming, please don't come in wrath 
nor in strict judgment, but come over many hills, gills, and 
poverlications, with darling love in one hand, and free grace in 

the other, healing up all our backsliding ways, and loving our little 
souls freely once more for Jesus sake. 

"Didn't you say dat you was a rock in de weary land, a shelter 
in a mighty storm, a strong hold in the day of trouble and a cave 
in thy temple? We believe that you are manna to the hungry soul and 
to the weary you will give rest, you will make the wounded conscience 
whole and calm de troubled breast. We ask you to lift high your dorman 
windows of heaven this evening and take a gentle peep over Joshua's 
high white wall way down in the low grounds of sorrow, and see what 
sin and flesh is doing with your people. 

"We ask thee to remember sinners in a special manner. They are 
like wild horses in a furious battle, fear not God and dread not 
hell. Make bars out of your mighty arms and stop them in their wild 
career and mighty condition. Hammer hard on their hard rock hearts 
with the hammer of Jeremiah and break their hearts in ten thousand 
pieces. We ask you to catch them, shake them and shake them over 
hell; let mercy forbid their fall, for Jesus sake. 

"When we are done going and done coming and have no more space 
among those that live, low us down into our mothers grave and raise 
our blood-bought spirit high and happy where we will be able to praise 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost, and world without end. Amen." 

There is more reeling and rocking--the church if not new begins 
to reciprocate the motion and trembling is felt all around. Warmer 
and warmer grow the participants, the number swells--a good old 
sister or brother unable to restrain his or her feelings begins to 
shout aloud, sometimes jumping up and down in one place and then 
becoming stiff and falling across the benches to the detriment of 
the near neighbors, if they be not quick to get out of the way. This 
does not in the least disturb the meeting, but simply adds zest to 
it. 

Another hymn is sung at this juncture. 
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Praise God, Hallelujah 





Praise God. Hal- le- lu- jah, Praise God, Hal- le. lu- yah 
Glo - ry. Hal- le- lu- jah, Glo: ry. Hal. le- lu- jah. 
Sing, Hal- le- lu- jah, Sing, Hal- le- lu- jah. 





Praise God, Hal- le- lu, Hal- le- lu, Hal- le- lu- jah. 
Glo - ry, Hal- le- lu, Hal. le- lu, Hal. le- lu- jah. 
Sing, Hal- le- tu, Hal- le- lu, Hal- le- lu- jah 


By this time the preacher has arrived and nearly enough people 
to comfortably fill the church. There is a gradual cooling off of 
the spiritual enthusiasm, in order to give the preacher a chance 
to be heard. 

He goes directly to the pulpit and if it is his intention to 
preach a sermon, selects his text, usually some portion of scripture 
bearing on the mercy of God in sparing all assembled to see this 
night. But very often the meeting is an informal one in which any 
one can give his testimony or exhortation. 

In any case the preacher takes occasion to refer to the many 
who have been removed from this sphere to another world and to remind 
his hearers of the uncertainty of life and the importance of preparing 
for the life to come, Their attention is called to their shortcomings 
during the past year and the necessity for turning over a new leaf 
and beginning aright. 

The sermon or exhortation is delivered with much power and force. 
The emotions are appealed to by illustrations, examples, and vivid 
pictures. By the time he reaches his conclusion, spiritual fervor 
is once more aroused. 

A hymn is sung, perhaps the following: 
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A Great Camp—Meetin' 
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Walk to ged- der children, Don't yer get wea-ry, Walk to ged- der  child-ren, 
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Don't yer get weary, Walk to ged- der child-ren, Don't yer get wea-ry, Dere's a 


po | Ve ow gy 
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great camp-meet-in’ in de  Prom-ised lan’. Gwine to mourn an’ nebber tire, 





Mourn an‘ nebber tire, Gwine to mourn an’ nebber tire, Dere’s a great camp meetin’ inde Promised lan’. 


Sing to gedder children. ! teel de Spirit a movin’, 

Dere's a great camp meetin’, etc. Dere's a great camp-meetin’, etc. 
Gwine to pray and nebber tire, Gwine to fly an’ nebber tire, 
Dere's a great camp-meetin’, etc. Dere’s a great camp meetin’, etc. 


The leader of the shout or walk begins to move out in the aisle, 
while the audience continues to sing. He walks around with a swaying 
motion, others falling in behind and the line going around the church 
from aisle to aisle. The music and refrain swelling louder and louder. 
This is kept up until near midnight, when all is quieted dow and 
every one waits eagerly in prayer and with groanings, for the hour 
of twelve to strike. 

As the clock strikes a prayer of thanksgiving is offered and 
all rise and begin to shake hands and congratulate each other on 
seeing another New Year, singing as they move about the church the 
following hymn to the same tune as "Praise God, Hallelujah." 


'Tis a Happy New Year, Hallelujah! 
'Tis a Happy New Year, Hallelujah! 
Gwine to love and serve the Lord. 
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When I was a sinner I loved my distance well. 
But when I come to find myself I was on the road to hell. 
"Tis a Happy New Year, Hallelujah! 


Better mind, my brother how you walk on the cross 
For your foot might slip an‘ your soul get los' 
‘Tis a Happy New Year, Hallelujah. 


After thus rejoicing for a few minutes each wends his weary but 
joyful way home. 


FOLK-LORE AND ETHNOLOGY 


Iyotandapi and the Black Horse 


There was quite a large Indian village on both sides of a beautiful 
little stream, Pejisdawakpa. The village had in the neighborhood 

of six or seven hundred tipis. In it are a great many noted persons, 
chiefs. At one corner of the village there lived a very wealthy man. 

He had a great many ponies and other properties that were in his 

tipi. He had married a beautiful young woman whom he loved very dearly. 
They had been married for a number of years but they had neither 

a son nor a daughter. Finally there was born a beautiful child. When 
he grew up he was a handsome boy, so he was named Iyotandapi, which 
means, loved by all. 

His parents loved him so dearly that they wouldn't even let him 
play with other children. The old man himself had a great ambition 
for his only dear boy. Now, as Iyotandapi was the son of a wealthy 
chief of the people, he was according to the custom, dressed in 
beautiful garments. The garments of Iyotandapi were elegant buck- 
skins and were handsomely worked in porcupine and beads by that dear 
mother of his. Now, Iyotandapi had two sets of clothing, one was 
an ordinary plain buckskin suit, while the other was a fine yellow 
suit. But before I go on and tell the rest of the tale, I would like 
to say something in regard to the care of buckskin garments. 

Now, after the women have tanned the deer or buffalo skin, what- 
ever it was, the next thing is to decide what they are going to do 
with it--whether they shall use it for foot wear purposes or for body. 
If they were going to use it for body purposes then they leave it 
just as it was, but if they were going to use it for foot purpose, 
then they have to let it go through another process, that is, they 
smoke the skin. This is the way it is done: first dig a circular 
hole perhaps a foot or more in diameter and two or three feet deep, 
the next thing is to fill this hole with such substances as are needed, 
and set fire to it, then hang the skin over the hole. In a few minutes 
it turns yellow or smoke color. Now, the distinction between the 
plain white and the yellow buckskin was this. If you had a pair of 
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moccasins which had been made from the yellow or smoked skin, you 
can wear them as you please, wear them in sunshine or rainy day; 
it does not make much difference, they will always stay the same 
size; they will not shrink. But if you take a pair of moccasins which 
are made from the plain white skin and wear it in dewy ground or 
let it get wet purposely: you will find that you wouldn't be able 
to get half of your foot in it, it will shrink so much when it is 
dry. 

One day the neighborhood children made a plot, and agreed to 
take Iyotandapi out for play around the edge of the Pejisdawakpa. 
Well, the plot of the children was that they should take the boy 
out near the river, and all at once they should push him into the 
river. They did accomplish what they had purposed and it was a 
miserable plot too. So of course the poor fellow got all his skin 
suit wet. 

The poor wet boy came home and told his tale of how his beautiful 
suit got wet. His parents didn't know what to say or do at first, 
but finally the old man made up his mind that he would give his son 
a fair lesson on obedience, so that Iyotandapi had to receive a pretty 
hard lesson. It was a lesson that lasted him all the rest of his 
life, and it was the first lesson which he had received from either 
parent. Iyotandapi couldn't bear the punishment which he had received. 
It seemed impossible to forget. He had that thing in his mind all 
the time. So, day after day he always went to a place near his home, 
about three or four miles away. During this time there was often 
seen a black horse coming down from a hill near this camp. The horse 
generally started from one end and ran through the entire camp. It 
was impossible for anyone to catch him. He ran so swift that even 
when he was roped it took two dozen men to hold him in place. One 
day Iyotandapi went to the hill and was sitting on the top and crying 
about the punisment which he had received from his father. 

Then came Wasicuda, or a white man, and asked Iyotandapi what 
he was crying about. He told him about his punishment, and Wasicuda 
asked Iyotandapi to go home and ask his father for a saddle, a bridle 
and a whip. So the boy went home and did as he had been asked to 
do. When he reached home he asked his father for these things because 
he was going to play horse with one of his own cousins. So the things 
were granted. Iyotandapi took the things and went down to the other 
side of the camp, and when he found himself out of sight of home 
he fled toward the hill where he had made an engagement with Wasicuda. 
When Iyotandapi got there Wasicuda asked him to put the saddle and 
bridle on him like a horse, so he did, and when Iyotandapi got on 
the back of Wasicuda, he turned into the famous black horse which 
had run around the camp the day before. Now that Wasicuda had turned 
himself into that black horse, all Iyotandapi had to do was to hang 
on the saddle horn and whip the horse once in a while. So Wasicuda 
started again from one end of the camp and ran through the entire 
village. All the young fellows were after him but it was no use. Iyotan- 
dapi's parents and relatives were all crying when he passed by them. 

So, Wasicuda started off in a certain direction with ILyotandapi 
on his back. After they had traveled awhile they came to a beautiful 
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house, way off from anybody. It was a house more like the eastern 
castles. Everything about it was richly decorated; inside it glittered 
with gold and silver. Here Iyotandapi for the first time in his life, 
saw a golden stairway. Here Wasicuda stopped, and as soon as Iyotan- 
dapi got off turned into a man again. So both went into the house. 
There they saw a beautiful woman dressed in elegant garments. She 

had some precious stones about her fingers and this was the wife 

of Wasicuda. He told her that he had brought that child to be their 
son, and also told her to take good care of him, to feed him well 

and clothe him in the best garments. So here Iyotandapi lived for 

a while, dressed in fine suits. He had on two or three gold watches 
and some precious stones about his fingers like his mother. Iyotandapi 
lived here in luxury for a long time. 

During this time, Wasicuda very often told stories of his mothers 
who lived in a row for perhaps a hundred miles. Iyotandapi always 
took a great deal of interest in such tales. One day while Wasicuda 
was away, Iyotandapi made up his mind that he was going on a journey 
to see these grandmothers who lived in a straight road from Wasicuda's. 
So Iyotandapi dressed in his beautiful clothes and started off for 
a journey. First, he came to a broken down old yellow skin tipi. 

He stepped in and there he found an old woman. He told her that he 
was the son of Wasicuda, so this old lady was very glad indeed to 

see her grandson. He slept there one night and then started off again. 
Next morning he continued his journey. All the rest of his grand- 
mothers treated him like the first. There were seven of them, but 
when he came to the last one she gave him a little note with a few 
lines on it, and said, "Whenever you feel hungry, open this note 

and you will have all the food you need." 

From the last grandmother's he went in another direction and 
traveled for a good many days without meeting anybody or stopping 
at anybody's place. Whenever he felt hungry he alway opened that 
note and then he always found plenty to eat. 

Finally he came to a beautiful house. He thought he had come 
back to the same place from which he had started, but it wasn't. 

This house was like the one from which he had started in outer 
appearance, but it was entirely different inside. Here as he entered 
he was met by a young lady, who was very polite in everything for 
Iyotandapi. She had lived there by herself for a good many years. 
They had a nice dinner and when the dish-washing was done, then this 
young lady asked Iyotandapi to play cards, so he accepted and the 
game was commenced. They agreed to bet everything they had. So the 
game went on until Lyotandapi hadn't anything more to bet. When he 
had lost all his clothes, he put that little note under his arm so 
he saved that much. When the game was over she took him and was going 
to show him a place where he could get some old clothes to wear, 

so he followed her to a door. When they had come to this place, she 
opened it all at once and pushed him down into it, for it was a door 
that leads down into a cellar. When he had reached the floor, there 
he found hundreds of human skeletons. Some were perhaps thrown there 
even a hundred years ago; some had died not very long ago, because 
the flesh wasn't quite dry yet. Others were just dying. Here 
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Iyotandapi found himself with that little note, without a thing about 
his body. The lady always called in anybody that came around that way: 
she won from him all his goods, then pushed him into the cellar where 
he would die of starvation. But when Iyotandapi came down into the 
cellar, he opened his note and there was all the food that any man 
could need. So, all those dying men and all those that had died long 
time ago, came to life again. You ought to have heard the rattling of 
the different bones as each tried to find its mate. Every body came to 
life again. They all kept quiet at first, until when everybody had 
plenty to eat, they found some musical instruments hanging on the 
wall. They took these and commenced to play on them while others were 
raising fun. Oh, what a jolly time they had that day! Finally they 
broke the door and all came upstairs and cut the woman into pieces 
and distributed them among the fellows. So here ends the tale. 
Iskahudan 


Irishman Stories 


The antipathy of the Irishman to the Negro is proverbial, but perhaps 
it is not as well known to most of us that the Irishman has a place 
of his own in Negro folk-lore. Among the popular tales of every race 
may be found many dealing with the foolish performances of some one 
or more simpletons. In some cases the person who thus diverts the 
popular mind by his simplicity is simply an ignorant rustic; again 
he is a sage who combined great wisdom with a simplicity of behavior 
that is farily asinine, as in the case of the Turkish Nasr-Ed-Din; 
sometimes he is merely a member of an alien race who makes himself 
foolish by his lack of knowledge of the ways of the country in which 
he is sojourning. Into this latter class must come the performances 
of the Irishman of Negro story. It is generally safe when a story 
of any absolutely stupid performance on the part of any one comes 
to you from a Negro, to set it down as an Irishman story, for the 
Irishman is the scape-goat upon whose head are piled all the follies 
that ever man committed and many that he never thought of committing. 
The Hampton Folk-Lore Society has been interested lately in making 
a collection of stories of this class, and we present a few of them 
to our readers this month. Most of the stories here given are current 
throughout the South, and the Irishman stories form as widespread a 
part of the American Negro folk-lore as do the animal stories, although 
it is evident that they can not claim an African origin, at least 
in their present form. 


The Irishman and the Pumpkin 


Once there was a man driving along the road with a pair of mules 

and a load of pumpkins, when an Irishman stopped him and wanted to 
know what those things were that he had in his cart. The man replied 
they were mule's eggs, and told the Irishman that if he would put 
one on the south side of a hill and sit on it, it would hatch out 

a mule. So the Irishman bought one and carried it up on the south 
side of a hill and sat down on it and soon went to sleep. Of course 
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he fell off, and the pumpkin went rolling over and over down the hill 
and into the brush; out jumped a rabbit and went running off. Koop, 
colie! Koop colie! Here's your mammy," called the Irishman, but the 
rabbit wouldn't stop. So the Irishman went back to the other man 

and said he wanted another mule's egg; the first one hatched into 

a mighty fine colt, but it ran so fast he couldn't catch it and he 
would like to buy another. 


The Sea Tick and the Irishman 


This story is told about the sea tick and also about the rattlesnake. 

An Irishman had heard of sea ticks but had never seen one, though 
he wanted to very much. Once he was walking along the beach, and 
found a watch dropped by someone who had gone on ahead of him. The 
Irishman had never seen a watch before, so when he heard it ticking 
he said, "Be Jasus, it's a long time I've been hearing of sea ticks, 
and here I've got one." Then he got a stick and beat the watch until 
it stopped ticking. 

In the other version the Irishman is walking in the woods and 
sees a watch with a long chain lying in his path. When he hears it 
ticking, he says, "Faith, there's a rattlesnake!" and he gets a rock 
and smashes it all to pieces. 


The Irishman and the Moon 


Once upon a time there were ten Irishmen who were always on the look- 
out for something to eat. One bright moonlight night they took a 
walk by the side of a river, and the greediest one of all espied 

the reflection of the moon in the water and he thought it was cheese. 
So he said to his companions, "Faith, boys, there's green cheese! 
Let's get it." The others answered, "Sure an' we will, if you kin 
find some way for us to reach it." No sooner said than done. He made 
a leap into the air and caught hold of the bough of a tree which 
stood near by, and bade the rest of them make a long line by swinging 
one on to the other's feet until the man at the end could reach what 
they thought was cheese. The weight was more than the first man could 
stand, so he thought he would lighten up by letting go his hold long 
enough to rest his hands, being perfectly ignorant of what would 
happen if he did so. Of course they all fell pell-mell into the river 
and stirred up the water so much that when they did manage to crawl 
out they could not see the reflection of the moon. Then they all 
declared that the last fellow had stolen the cheese and gone. To 

see whether they were all there, after everyone denied taking the 
cheese, they thought that they should be counted, so the very 
cleverest one of all stood the rest in a row and began to count. 
Instead of counting from one to ten and including himself either 

as first or last, he only said, "Me myself, one, two, three, etc.," 
and the consequence was that he only counted nine. He repeated this 
for sometime, and getting tired of it and calling it a slow way to 
find out the thief, they all got little twigs, and forming themselves 
in a row, each one stuck a hole in the ground with his twig. After 
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this was done, they took turns to count the holes and at last really 
saw that all ten were still there. As to where the cheese went they 
never could tell, and they lamented for weeks afterward over the 
lost piece of green cheese. 


The Irishman and the Watermelon 


Two Irishmen were walking along one day and they came across a wagon- 
load of watermelons. Neither one had ever seen a watermelon before, 

and they inquired of some Negroes who were working nearby, what they 
were and what they were good for. The Negroes answered their questions 
very politley, and then as it was their dinner hour, sat down in 

the shade to eat. The Irishmen concluded to buy a melon and see how 
they liked it. They went a little distance and cut the melon, but 

taking pity on the poor Negroes, decided to share it with them. "Faith!" 
they said, "Guts is good enough for Naygurs." So they cut the heart 

out of the melon and gave it away, and ate the rind themselves. 


The Irishmen and the Deer 


There seem to be several stories that might be placed under this 
title, all alike in recording the Irishman's non-success in the hunt, 
but varying widely in detail. They may be roughly classified into 
stories in which the Irishman shoots the wrong thing, as a cow or 

a mule, and those in which he simply fails to take any steps to secure 
the right thing when it goes by him. To the latter class belong the 
following: 

(1) Some men went hunting and they put an Irishman on the stand 
where the deer would pass and went off in other directions. Pretty 
soon the deer passed directly by the stand and the Irishman stood 
and looked at him. The others came in at noon, and they all asked 
the Irishman why he did not shoot the deer when it passed so near. 
The Irishman said, "Why, it was no use; if he kept on as fast as 
he was going, he'd kill himself anyway." 

(2) Once upon a time some Irishmen went out deer hunting. As 
a rule a deer will have a certain path along which he will run when- 
ever he is chased. The first time he is chased he generally gets 
by because no one knows his path, but the next time some one is apt 
to be on the watch at that place. So it was with these men. They 
made plans for the chase, which were as follows:—The leader says 
to his friend, "Pat, youse get down yonder and sit by the road in 
some bushes. Don't holler, but keep right quiet and aisy, and when 
the deer comes you shoot him in the shoulder, and faith, an be Jasus, 
we'll have him!" The leader went another way to hark the dogs on. 

By and by the dogs began "Ough! ough!" Pat cries very softly, "Faith 

an be Jasus, he's comin!" He looks very hard to see the deer, and 

soon it comes breaking through the woods into sight. Pat jumps up 

to shoot, but in a second he stops to talk again. "Oh," he says, 

"that's a man! Say, Mister, where are you going?" The deer says nothing, 
but keeps on running. "Why, you seem to be in a hurry!" No reply. 

"Are you running from the dogs?" No reply. "Well, if you have not 
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time to talk you better hurry on; the dogs are crowding you." After 
the dogs had passed, the leader came up and said, "What is the matter 
with you, Pat? Why didn't you shoot the deer?" "I've not seen the 
deer," says Pat. "I saw a man go along here with a chair on his head 
seeming to be afraid of the dogs." "What did you say, Pat?" says 

the leader. "I said, go on old man, for the dogs are close behind." 
"What a fool your are," says the leader. "You shall never hunt with 
us again." 


Two Irishmen at Sea 


Two Irishmen were once at sea in a small boat, and they decided to 
get off at the first island they reached. They finally came to a 
patch of seaweed which they thought to be land. One of them instantly 
leaped from the boat to the seaweed and sank beneath the waves. The 
Irishman who was left in the boat thought that his friend was hiding 
from him and said, "Faith in me Jasus!, 'Tis no use to hide, for I'm 
coming too." He then leaped from the boat to the seaweed and sank 

as his companion had done. Thus perished both these Irishmen among 
the sea-weeds. 


EDITORIAL 
FOLK-LORE DEPARTMENT 


In response to criticisms received of our publication in our last 
month's issue of certain oaths used by the Irishman in the conventional 
Irishman stories, we would say that we are sorry that our desire 

to reproduce exactly for scientific purposes the stories as they 

are told in the South should have shocked the sensibilities of our 
readers. If the illiterate Negro, in his effort to reproduce in his 
Irishman story the characteristic Irish expression, "be jabers," 

has twisted it into "be Jasus" it certainly would be far from correct 
for us either to restore it to its original form or to suppress it 
altogether. We hope that the readers of the Workman bear in mind, 

as they look over the folk-lore department of this paper, that the 
work we are trying to do-in it is not to afford popular or enter- 
taining reading, nor is it to depict an ideal of any kind for the 
attainment or elevation of our pupils or graduates, but it is an 
effort to give with as absolute accuracy as we can secure, the stories, 
superstitions, sayings and songs of the illiterate Negroes, in the 
hope that we may all in this way learn a little more about their 

lives and ways of looking at things. We are extremely sorry that 
offense has been given by the stories published in our May number, 

but we are convinced that this explanation of our object in publishing 
verbatim, instead of expurgating the oaths, as we should have done 

in any other part of our paper, will at any rate do something toward 
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palliation of the offense. 


FOLK-LORE AND ETHNOLOGY 


The Fool Hunter 
(This is sometimes told as an "Irishman Story") 
Once a young fellow who lived in one of the Southern cities went 
out into the country to visit a young lady whom he had met at a 
friend's house in the city. He went on, and by and by he reached 
his country friend's home. Oh, what joy there was in the family when 
they found that a young man had come from the city to call on then. 
Every member of the family had to meet the stranger. They all sat 
around in the parlor talking about the city and country life, and 
about young people marrying. 

Well, in one cormer sat the old lady of the house, and every 
few minutes she would put in something about her young days, and 
at what age she was when she got married. On this subject the young 
man did not seem interested, so the old woman did not know what to 
do. She sat a few minutes, then said: "Excuse me a little while, 
Gent'mun, I'se comin’ back in a few minutes." Of course the young 
man spoke up in avery dignified way, "Oh, very excusable, madam!" 
Then the old lady retired with a pitcher in her hand, going to the 
smoke house to get some beer for her guest. As the beer began to 
run, her mind was carried far away, and what to you think she was 
thinking? My! She was standing there thinking how she could get that 
young man to marry her daughter. The pitcher got full and then that 
nice homemade beer began to flow away. 

She stayed so long that the old man decided to go out and see 
what was the matter, and to his surprise, he found the beer running 
and the old woman standing there with her hands up to her head con- 
sidering, "My goodness, ol' ‘oman! What on earf is de matter? Don't 
you see all dat beer runnin" out dar?" "Shut yo' mouf an' come yere. 
I'se jus' standin' yere consid'in' what a nice gent'mun dat are who 
come to see our gal, an' how we can get him to marry her." The old 
man scratched his head and exclaimed, "Dat's so! What can we do?" 

All this time the beer was still running. Other members of the 
family came, and the old lady told them the story, and there they 
stood considering the question. Well, they all stayed so long that 
the young lady became very much mortified, so she went to see what 
kept them all so long. "What on earth is the matter? All of you 
standing around the beer keg and not saying a word, and the beer 
running everywhere?" "Hush you fuss, gal! We is here consid'in' 
how we can get dat nice gent'mun to marry you." These words coming 
from the old lady's lips frightened the girl, and she said in a 
trembling voice, "That's so! I--had—never--thought--of—that." 

Everybody stayed so long that the young man began to feel strange, 
so he went out to see why they stayed so long. When he got near the 
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smoke house he saw the family standing around the barrel and the 

beer still running on the ground. When he got nearer, he exclaimed, 
"What on earth is the matter here? Don't you know that all of your 

beer will soon be on the ground!" "Lord, young man, we'se jus' standin’ 
here consid'in'." "Considering what?" said the young man. "We was 

jus’ consid'in’ how we could get you to marry our gal." "Well, what 
fools you all are! Shut off the beer, and I'll go on my way, and 

if I find five such fools as you all are, then I'll come back and 

marry your daughter." 

Well, the young man started on his journey. The day was a little 
cloudy, but now and then the sun would shine out very beautifully. 
As he passed along he saw an old lady with her head-rag on her head, 
dress tied up, and a wheelbarrow in her hands. The young man noticed 
that every time the sun shone out, the old woman would run the 
wheelbarrow into the house, so finally he spoke, "What are you doing, 
lady?" "Sir, I just scrubbed my house, and I'm trying to roll this 
sunshine in there to dry it, but it don't seem to have no desire 
to go in." "You fool, open every window and door, and let the air 
blow through and the sun shine in, and your floor will soon be dried." 
"H -—-m, I never thought of that!" "Well, she is one fool," he 
said. 

On going just a little further, he saw a man climb a tree in 
front of a house and hang a pair of pants up in it, and then go up 
on the house. The man started to run down off of the house. "Wait, 
wait, man, what are you going to do?" said the young man. The man 
replied, "I've bought a pair of pants and I want to try them on, 
so I thought 'twould be best to jump into them as I could not get 
them on in any other way." "You crazy man! Take the pants and put 
one leg in at a time," said the gentleman. The man looked at him 
in surprise and remarked in a stupid kind of way. '"Pshaw! I never 
thought of that!" 

The next sight the gentleman saw was a man with a mule; the man 
was up on top of an old house, the mule was down on the ground stand- 
ing very close to the house. Our city friend looked and saw that 
the man had a rope around the mule's neck and was pulling for life. 
"Well, what are you doing, Mister, up there?" "There's a heap of 
moss up here and I thought it would be a nice place for my mule to 
graze, so I am trying to pull him up here to eat it, but he don't 
want to come." "Thou fool! Pull the moss and throw it down to the 
beast." "Oh, I ain't never thought o' dat." 

After the young man had passed this third fool he received an 
invitation from one of his old friends who was lately married to 
take dinner that Sunday, so he accepted. The man then began to prepare 
for a big time with his old friend, so he told his wife to have a 
good dinner and be sure and have plenty of meat. The wife cooked 
every pig, goat, sheep, turkey, duck, chicken, and in fact every 
fowl and cow they had, so when the guest was asked to dinner there 
was nothing but tables of meat, and not a bit of bread. The husband 
was disgusted. You could see him turn first one color and then 
another, and finally he managed to speak. "Wife, what on earth have 
you done? What does this mean? Why didn't you fix a good dinner? 
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What didn't you cook some bread, vegetables, cakes and pies?" "Well, 
I never thought of that! You told me to be sure and cook plenty of 
meat for your friend, and I did." The guest did not stay there long, 
for he thought again of what he was looking for, and as he was dis- 
gusted with his friend's wife he went on his journey. 

He went up the road a little way to spend some time with another 
friend. Not far from this friend lived a man who was in business. 
Every Saturday night this man would come home and give his wife a 
roll of money and tell her to put it away for hard times. The old 
wife took hard times to be a man, so every morning she would run 
out on the porch and stop any man who went by by calling out, "Mister! 
Mister! Is your name Mr. Hardtimes?" Well, for years she stopped 
a certain man who passed that way, so finally this man decided to 
see what she wanted with Mr. Hardtimes. That day he came by driving 
as hard as he could. "Mister! Mister! Is your name Mr. Hardtimes?" 
"Yes, Madam," came the reply. "Come in here, man. Lord a mussy! I'se 
been lookin' for you all dese years. My old man has been savin’ some 
money here for you for lo, dese many years. I am so glad you come 
by here to get it, for he has been very much worried, kase he thought 
you mought come when he wouldn't have it. Here, man, take this money." 
The man took the money and went on his way. That night the husband 
came home looking very sad, and with a sigh he spoke, "Well, wife, 
that money I have been giving you to save, you must take good care 
of it, because hard times are coming. Business is failing very fast." 
"Good gracious! Old man! Mr. Hardtimes come by her dis mornin' an" got 
that money. Sho'ly he ain't been after you again!" The husband was 
shocked after the wife told him that she had given all his money away, 
so he sat down and wept. "Well," said the young man, "of all fools 
this one beats me, and as this is the fifth and biggest fool since 
I left that first fool, I guess I had better make my way back and 
marry that first one." 

So he went back to the old folks and married their daughter, 
and the last account of them is that they are married and doing well. 


Montgomery, Ala. Chas. T. Flagg 


Jack and the King 


In days of old a king lived in his kingdom with his family and he 
had a man working for him by the name of Jack. He was very bright, 
but tricky and careless. The king said one morning when he had been 
setting things wrong that if he was going to be a rogue he ought 

to go to school and be a professional. So Jack went off for two or 
three years and then came back, and as he was going along whistling 
loudly he met the king out walking. "Oh, there you are!" said the 
king. "Well, I suppose you are now a trained professional rogue." 
Jack said he was. The king said he had twelve horses that he thought 
a great deal of, and that if Jack could get them away from the keepers 
he could have them. So Jack goes off and gets a gallon of tar, then 
he goes to his wife and says he wants a feather bed. He smears the 
tar all over himself, and rolls in the feather bed, then goes and 
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gets up on the stone wall around the stables. When the keeper lets 
the horses out to the trough to drink, Jack gets on to the gate post 
and frightens the keeper, who runs back to the stables leaving the 
gate open and the horses in Jack's hands. Jack mounts the leader 
and gallops off, and all the rest follow him. When the king sees his 
horses are gone he sends for Jack and says "I suppose you got my 
horses." "Yes sir," said Jack. The king said, "I have a set of fine 
gold and silver ware for my table and if you can get it you can have 
it." Jack found out through one of the servants that the set was 
only used on Sunday. The family went to church except the oldest 
girl who expected a friend to call, and pretended to be busy with 
the household work. Jack managed to get into the house near the dining 
room; he saw the butler take the set out and put it on the table 

but he did not see any way of getting away with it, and then the 
butler locked the door and went off. Jack went into the room where 
the girl and her friend were and passed as some stranger who was 
there by mistake, and talked to them until the king drove up to the 
door, and the lover was forced to hide under the sofa; Jack didn't 
know what else to do, so he got under the sofa too. The family sat 
down to dinner in the next room. By and by Jack thought of singing 
an old song which he said he had not sung since he was a boy, so 

he told the man he didn't care, he wanted to sing. The man said, 
"Oh, don't sing!" but Jack said he must. The man said he would give 
him $100 if he wouldn't and Jack said "all right" and took the money. 
Pretty soon he said "I've got to sing that song," and the man said 
"O take my ring and watch but don't sing, please don't sing." So 
Jack took the ring and the watch, but pretty soon he said "I've got 
to sing that song." The man said "I'll give you all my clothes if 
you don't sing that song." When they had changed clothes Jack raised 
a shout and the king and others rushed out to see what it was and 
Jack doubled up the table cloth and walked off with it. The poor 
man who was hiding cut and run, but was caught and put to death. 
When the king found what had really happened he said, "That's one 

of Jack's tricks." He sent for Jack and said, "Did you get my gold 
and silver set," and Jack said he did. "Well" said the king, "I have 
a solid gold wedge worth $50,000 in my house, if you can get that 

I won't kill you and you can have it." He wanted to catch Jack after 
all that he had done. Jack saw that the house was lighted from a 
shaft, for he stood in with one of the servants as I told you. The 
king brought his wedge into his wife's room and said "Jack is after 
this wedge and I want you to take it and put it away where no one 
will get it." So she took it away and put it away. 

As Jack was going along the road thinking how he could get the 
wedge, he went by the house of an old colored preacher who was singing 
"I am gwine to heaven, if any one wants to go, come along, come along." 
Presently the old man came out of his house and Jack said to him. 
"You come along to this house with me and you'll go right through 
the pearly gates straight into heaven." The old man went with him; 
Jack took him up on top of the house, tied a rope around his body 
and let him down the shaft. The king heard him coming and thinking 
it was Jack opened his door and grabbed him and without noticing 
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what he was told the servant to take him out and behead him. While 
the king was busy with the old minister, Jack dressed up in some 
of the king's clothes and skipped into his wife's room and said, 
"Where is that wedge? I am afraid Jack will get it." So she got it 
and gave it to him and he went off. Pretty soon the king came in 
and asked the same question. "Where is the wedge? I am afraid Jack 
will get it." "Why I just gave it to you," his wife said, and then 
the king knew that Jack had it. 

The next morning the king ealled up Jack and said "I am going 
to have you beheaded for stealing my wedge," and Jack said "I am 
going to have you beheaded for killing your daughter's sweetheart 
and the old colored minister." The king begged him not to do that, 
and said "If you don't, I'1l move out and you can move in," which 
they did. 


W. G. Anderson 


FOLK-LORE AND ETHNOLOGY 


The following incidents of "conjure doctoring" were contributed by 
a teacher attending the Summer Normal. 


A "Crazy Spell" 


When I was sixteen years old I entered a terrible state of mind which 
caused my life to be nothing but misery. Some said that I was crazy 
and kept an eye on me all the while that I might not do them harm. 
I never lost my senses so that I did not know myself, but I was filled 
with all kinds of evil notions, something like this. When I would 
go to the well I would either contemplate jumping in, or run from 
the image in the water. I feared a sharp knife. If I took one in 
my hand, I would hasten to put it down and run. I disliked to go 
to church to hear the preacher because I did not think that he knew 
what he was talking about. I felt angry with every cause which 
resulted in my being in this world. I know I was not lazy, but my 
employment was unpleasant. 

My mother was anxious about me all the while, and was advised 
to consult a "root doctor" in the matter, which she did and found 
that the crafty "hand" had been at work for me. Here is how he found 
out who tricked me. He took a clean sheet of paper and rubbed a warm 
iron over it which caused the outline of one or more persons to appear. 
He read from the drawings that I was "hurt" and that a young man 
did it, because he wanted to marry me, and he saw no chance for it, 
and he was afraid that some one else would get me. This story made 
my mother feel hopeful of my recovery. 

The "root doctor" put in a bottle a little water and a few drops 
of something simple (for there was not much taste to it) and advised 
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me to take five drops three times a day. 
I got well in a few days. 


Chills Cured 


When I was about eight years old a little girl threw a brick at my 
head which cut it very badly, and when I showed the wounds to ny 
mother she became very angry, and took the broom, ran out to the 
girl, and gave her several raps over the head. In about three months 
I began to have chills and they lasted me eight years. The strange 
part of my story is how they were cured. 

My mother was instructed that the chills were put on me by the 
hand of the wicked, and she being anxious about my welfare, employed 
a conjurer to take them off me. When he came he demanded part pay 
before entering the business, and that part being settled, he went 
to work. The first thing he did was to take out of his pocket the 
“walking boy" which was to assist him in finding the direction of 
enemies or friends--in this case the one who put the chills on me. 
The "walking boy" is a bottle with a string tied to its neck deeply 
colored that you may not see what the doctor puts in it--something 
alive you may know, which enables it to move or even flutter briskly, 
and this makes you certain of whatever fact the doctor is trying 
to impress. 

The treatment for my chills was a tea, and an ointment of his 
own preparation. The tea was made of roots which looked like potatoes, 
and silver money. The ointment was made out of herbs fried in hog's 
lard. 

After being thus treated, as I had good faith in the "doctor," 
the chills vanished. 


Palsy Cured 


An old man once was ill with palsy as they thought, and after spending 
much money employing medical doctors and getting no relief, he was 
advised to change treatment. He employed a conjurer who came with 
his "walking-boy." The doctor with "boy" in hand ordered a man to 
bring a hoe and dig where he would order him to, that he might earth 
up the thing that caused the man's illness. 

After he had walked over and around the yard several times with 
the "boy" suspended, it was thought by many that he would not be 
able to find the buried poison, but as they were about to give up 
their pursuit, the "boy" fluttered and kicked as though he would 
come out of the bottle. Then the doctor ordered the man to dig quickly, 
for the "trick-bag" was there. On the order being obeyed, the poison 
was found. It was rusty nails, finger and toe nails, hair and pins 
sewed up in a piece of red flannel. 

"The "doctor" carried this to the patient, and convinced him 
that he had found the cause of his illness, and that he would surely 
get well. Not many days elapsed before he was walking as well as 
ever. 
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FOLK-LORE AND ETHNOLOGY 


A Negro Ghost Story 


Down in one of the South Atlantic States in a remote, lonely, and 
dolesome spot three or four miles from city, town, or village, stands 
an age-worn and weather-beaten log cabin which for miles around has 
long been famous as the birthplace and residence of all the ghosts 
of the neighborhood. 

This cabin was always a favorite topic of discussion among the 
country fellows of that region, and often on hunting expeditions, 
when caught late far away from home, one of them would be tempted 
to lodge there for the night. Its ill fame, however, would send him 
plodding wearily on in search of a more comfortable abode. 

A few of the more daring had on certain occasions braved the 
situation and entered the cabin hoping to spend the night. Curiously 
enough, however, they were always frightened out of their senses 
about midnight by loud rumbling, and deep groans and lamentations; 
and very often with one shoe and no hat they would dart through the 
door, in a very few minutes placing two or three miles between them 
and the famous log cabin. 

One of these unfortunates was once telling his experience to 
a number of friends, stating at the same time that he didn't believe 
there was a man under the sun who could stay in that cabin from dark- 
ness to daylight. 

"Yes, dah is, too," said one of the listeners know as "Uncle 
Sam," 

"If you'll gib me fifty dollahs, a chunk o" bread, a fryin' pan 
and all de meat I kin fry an' eat, I'll stay dah, jes as sho’ as 
de wol' stan." 

Just for pleasure the party gave Uncle Sam all he asked, and 
he proceeded to take up his post for the night. He went alone, entered 
the building, started a fire in the rude fireplace, and just before 
the time for the ghost to appear, which was usually about twelve 
o'clock, he put the pan on the fire and began to fry his meat. He 
then lit his pipe, took his seat, crossed his legs, and enjoyed the 
sweet smelling savor of that pig. 

Suddenly, a small, black, formless being about the size of a 
common hare ran out on the hearth, spat across the frying pan into 
the fire beyond, then turned to Uncle Sam, and said, 

"There is nobody here but you and me tonight." 

Uncle Sam saw and he didn't see, he heard and he didn't hear. 
His eyes and thoughts were centered on the meat. 

The ghost turned again spat in the fire, this time about an inch 
from the frying pan. This made Uncle Sam angry, and without the least 
thought of danger he rushed at the little imp, saying, "Don't you 
spit in that meat!" 

Then as quick as a flash, the ghost kicked the pan of meat into 
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the fire, gave Uncle Sam a clew between the eyes, again took its 
place on the hearth, and said, 

"There is nobody here but you and me tonight." 

Poor Uncle Sam, trembling from head to foot, rose from a dark 
corner of the room and said in a stammering voice, 

"T—-I--I'll not be here long." 

He then, like his predecessors, made a line for the door and 
not a blade of grass grew under his feet. 


Don'ts 


The following superstitions were found current in Tidewater, Virginia. 

Don't leave the griddle on the fire after the bread is done; 
it will make bread scarce. 

Don't wash the inside of a baby's hand; you will wash his luck 
away. 

Don't sweep dirt out of the door after night; you will sweep 
yourself out of a home. 

Don't step over anybody's leg; it will turn to a stick of wood. 

Don't comb your hair at night; it will make you forgetful. 

Don't be the first to drive a hearse, or you will be the next 
to die. 

Don't make any new garment for the sick; it will make them die. 

Don't shake the tablecloth out-of-doors after sunset; you will 
never marry. 

Don't sweep a person's feet, it will make him lazy. So will hitting 
them with a straw. 

Don't whip the child who burns another. If you do, the burnt 
child will die. 

Don't measure yourself; it will make you die. 

Don't lend or borrow salt or pepper; it will break friendship. 
If you must borrow it, don't pay it back. 

Don't kill a wren; it will cause your limbs to get broken. 

Don't pass anything over a person's back; it will give him pains. 

Don't pour out tea before putting sugar in the cup, or some one 
will be drowned. Some say it will drown the miller. 

Don't kill cats, dogs, or frogs; you will die in rags. 

Don't move cats; if you do, you will die a beggar. 

Don't meet a corpse, or you will get very sick before the year 
is out. 

Don't point at or speak of a shooting star. 

Don't count the teeth of a comb; they will all break out. 

Don't lock your hands over your head. 


Birds of I11 Omen 


Louisiana Folk-Lore 

There is common to all southern bayous and creeks a small blue heron, 
known as the skypoke. It is ungainly, timid, and harmless. It has 

an infrequent cry that has something of the resonance of the bittern, 
though on a much weaker scale. This bird, which inhabits the depths 
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of swamps and flies above morasses, the Negroes have invested with 
familiarity with the Evil One. To some of them it is known as the 
Devil's Doctor, and it is supposed to have a satanic knowledge of 
the virtues of herbs. It never eats herbs, living entirely upon 
minnows and small frogs, yet it is supposed to take them when sick, 
and its gizzard and liver when dried and powdered are taken as 
specifics for many complaints. Skypoke feathers are common ornaments 
in Negro cabins, being held to bring good luck, and if the housewife 
can get a duster made of its wings she is happy. 

Another devil's bird is the yellow hammer, the large, beautifully 
colored woodpecker of brown, red, and gold that is common in all 
southern forests. The yellow hammer is not a familiar like the jay- 
bird, .. . but it is believed to be under the protection of Satan, 
and any man who slays it is marked out for especial machinations 
on the part of the Prince of Darkness. He will be made ill, or he 
may die. In any case he will be so tempted that he will be certain 
to fall and then punishment will follow. The yellow hammer builds 
in the hollows of trees and its eggs are richly marked, but little 
Negro boys who are habitual robbers of nests, will not disturb its 
home. They are taught from their cradle that there is no surer way 
to evil fortune... . 

e e e The purple grackle, which is a frequenter of barnyards 
and fond of the company of cows and horses, is looked upon with 
special aversion, and a Negro will waste an hour which should be 
devoted to work, endeavoring to force one of these birds to leave 
the premises and stay away. Magpies, starlings, and black martins 
are all objects of aversion. . . . The magpie is disliked and 
believed an ill-luck bird as much because it is an irreformable thief 
as because of its inky cloak. All of this crowd of flyers partake 
of the nature of the Evil One and are classed as among his subjects. 
On the contrary, red birds, cardinals, bluebirds, tanagers, and many 
of the green vireos, and even the awkward pink flamingo are viewed 
with pleasure, and their presence is welcomed about a cabin clearing. 


N. Y. Sun 


ALABAMA FOLK-LORE 


From a paper read by Miss Susan Showers before the Hampton Folk- 
Lore Societyl 


So much has been written about animal and ghost stories and conjuration 
that it seems better here to call attention to some other phases 
of our work in Alabama. The material here presented is taken mostly 


1. The proverbs and some of. the superstitions here used are taken 

from the collection of Miss Clara I. Hart, head teacher at the Calhoun 
School, Ala. 
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from the Calhoun collection made by Miss Hart and myself, but it 

has been verified and supplemented by comparison with the folk-lore 

of other sections of the state, so that it seems safe to conclude 

that the things here mentioned are common to a wide area. Indeed, 

we had such well-known stories as the "Tar Baby" and "How Brer Rabbit 
made Brer Fox his Riding Horse," from the lips of our youngest children 
who could have gotten them in that primitive community only from oral 
tradition. 

Much shrewd philosophy is contained in the proverb; and the 
Alabama Negro has one to fit almost every occasion. Those here given 
are taken from a collection of sixty or more. A few seem like Scotch 
proverbs, as for instance, "Don't measure my bushel by your pint." 
Such may have been borrowed from Scotch masters and mistresses of 
earlier days. One is led to infer from the names borne by colored 
people in that locality. Such names as McDonald, McPherson, McCall, 
McCard, etc., being quite common. But there are others that have 
the unmistakable flavor of the soil. 

"Poor Richard" in the Black Belt will say to the wasteful person, 
"Don't cut up more than you can eat,” and to the greedy one, "Snatch- 
ing cats never get fat." To those who would compel him to do something 
distasteful he says, "You can saddle me, but you can't ride me." 

If you object to his conversation he says "If you can't stand the 

hot grease get out of the kitchen." When he does not wish to talk 

any more he says, "It is a bold brook that never runs dry." For our 
laconic "Fly high, light low," he has "A bird never flies so high 

but what it has to come to the ground for something to eat." Some- 
times he says, when he thinks you are insincere, "You can't spit 

in my face and call it rain." Where we say, "Still waters run deep" 
he says, "The still sow eats the corn." When the pretentious person 
is brought down suddenly he says, "Never too late for a raccoon to 
wear a rough-dry shirt." We say, "It is a long lane that has no 
turning" which is offset by, "The sun is shining in your door now, 
but by and by it will be shining in mine." The "fair weather friend" 
is rebuked by the saying, "Cow will need her tail again in fly-time." 
To express his contempt for the enmity of an insignificant person 

the Alabama man says, "I never was run out of a pond by a tadpole 
yet.” In ridicule of ineffective anger he says, "No use clouding 

up, you can't rain." For our, "Half a loaf is better than no bread," 
he says, "Raw bread and some meat is better than raw bread and no 
meat." The proverb for the person who suffers mortification because 
he has been familiar with his inferiors is, "If you play with a puppy, 
he will lick your mouth." As an excuse for cowardice the saying is, 
"Any poor dog will tuck his tail sometimes." The proverb, "It is | 
a poor dog that won't switch his own tail," may refer either to self- 
interest or to laziness. Our Northern expression, "That takes the 
cake,'' must have come from the Southern "cake walk," but the Alabama 
Negro seems to say instead, "That beats bob-tail," which refers 
doubtless to the proverbial smartness of "Brer Rabbit." : 

Superstitions of all sorts circulate among the people. One of 
our school boys brought in more than fifty which he had obtained 
over night from his grandmother. The few selected for illustration 
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here have to do mostly with nature and things growing. 

The yellow fungus on dead wood is "Devil's Snuff" as is also 
the powder from a dried puff ball. To touch it brings bad luck. The 
toad-stool is the Devil's parasol and the praying mantis his riding 
horse. When it rains while the sun is shining, the Devil is whipping 
his wife. The syringa is called the "Heaven bush" and brings good 
luck. It brings back luck to burn a sassafras bush in the house, 
or to plant a holly bush. If either is done, some one in the family 
will die within a year. 

Birds and animals come in for their share of superstitions. When 
you hear the first whip-poor-will call, turn over three times in 
bed and make a wish, and it will surely come true. The children say 
that the whip-poor-will says,— 


"Chip fall out of the white oak, 
Chip fall out of the white oak." 


The cardinal grosbeak is called the rain-crow, and to see one is 

a sure sign of rain. The mockingbird carries a piece of lightwood 
to torment every Saturday, and the blue jay carries sand on Friday. 
Make a wish when you hear the first turtledove call and you will 
surely get it. The owl, like the blue jay, is always a bird of ill 
omen. 

A long list of dreams might be given instead of the short one 
space allows. If you dream of a mule or a black horse it is a sign 
of death. If you dream of mice you have secret enemies. If you dream 
of cutting down a pine tree or of falling into a ditch you will fall 
in life. If you dream of the dead it is a sign of a rainstorm. To 
dream of a large amount of money brings bad luck, but to dream of 
a small amount brings good luck. If you dream of muddy water some 
one is dying. If you dream of broken eggs you will have trouble. 

If you dream of a rattlesnake the conjure man has "put something 

down for you." If you dream a snake tried to bite you and failed, 
you have escaped the tricks of the conjure doctor. A little snake 
means a weak conjure doctor, a rattlesnake a strong one. 

These superstitions and dreams, without doubt, regulate the 
conduct of the people in many cases. Our good "Aunt Phyllis" put 
a "hawk stone" in her fireplace to keep the hawks from catching her 
chickens, and when we asked how it was done she replied, "I dunno, 
honey, must be in de smoke, I reckon." 
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ALABAMA FOLK-LORE 
IT 
BY SUSAN H. SHOWERS 


In a previous section of this paper,1 which appeared in the March 
Workman, a hasty glance was taken at a few of the varied phases 

of folk-lore study open to the earnest inquirer in this most fascina- 
ting field. To continue the paper in the order in which it was 
originally presented, mention will be made of the following topics:— 


Medicines 


Of all the superstitions in the South there are none, perhaps, more 
weird and gruesome than those that may be classed under the head 

of medicines, and none more likely to lead to harmful results. I 
remember going into a little cabin in Alabama where a child had cut 
his ankle with a barbed-wire fence. The parents had taken cobwebs 
and soot from the fireplace to staunch the wound, with a result more 
easily imagined than described. It was only after the most earnest 
entreaty that the mother could be prevailed upon to accept the 
services of our school physician, and the process of restoring the 
wound to a healthy condition was a long and painful one. 

Here are a few remedies in common use among the more ignorant 
country folk. The application prescribed for burns is mixture of 
ashes, kerosene oil, molasses, and cotton. If you step on a rusty 
nail, grease it and put it back and it will take out the poison, 
or use sugar and turpentine. For toothache, pick the tooth with a 
bone from the backbone of a rattlesnake, or put the finger of a dead 
person in your mouth. Another remedy for cuts and sores is fresh 
earth. A sprain should be done up in wet clay. For headache, wear 
Jerusalem weed in the hat. For earache, use the drop of blood from 
the big black beetle. The conjure doctor uses the heads of snakes 
and scorpions in whiskey to enable him to work his spells. Tobacco 
is frequently given to children four or five years old, “to make them 
healthy." Calomel in large doses is frequently administered by parents 
to all children "to keep them well," and as to quininine the people 
may fairly be said to eat it. 


Ring Games 


It is sometimes claimed that Negro children have no distinct and 
organized games, but this was not true of our children at Talladega 
and Calhoun. Here are a few of the children's games we have seen. 


1. The material presented in this as in the other section of the 
paper on Alabama Folk-Lore is worked over largely from Miss Hart's 
collection. 
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The first one given is played like "Drop the handkerchief." 


“Lost my glove yesterday 
Found it to-day, 

All full of mud, 
Tossed it away." 


Another game, usually accompanied with hand clapping and swinging 
of the body, runs thus: 


"Come home, Lily, sometime, sometime, 
Mammy needs you, is o 

To wash dishes, 

To wash them clean, 
To milk the cow, a ie 
To milk her dry, ‘i i 
To wind ball, es 
To wind it tight. ” 


The two stanzas given below have words so much like those I have 
heard used by children in northern New York, in their ring games, 
that it seems safe to conclude that they must have come originally 
from the same source. 


"Draw a bucket of water 

For my lady's daughter, 

One berry bush, two berry bush, three berry bush, 
And pretty little girl creeps under." 


The next one is given by a Tuskegee graduate 


"Chicken, chicken, my cranie crow 

I went to the well to wash ny toe, 

When I got there, my chickens were dead, 
What time, old witch?" 


The following has more of the flavor of the soil: 


"Plant my cotton in the middle of May, 
If I don't make cotton, I sure make hay, 
Ever since my dog been dead, 

Hog been a rootin' in my tater bed, 

I give my cow rotten ear corn 

Give my cow hollow horn." 


The next one is often played by the young people at their merry- 
makings, and is accompanied with clapping and swinging, rhythmical 
motions of the body: 


"O walk down in Louisiana, 
My home stays in " 
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Grind your cane in Louisiana 

You walk like you broke down, 

Cut your step in Louisiana 

Git ‘em in a hurry in Louisiana." 


SERMON OF AN ANTE-BELLUM NEGRO PREACHER 
BY JEROME DOWD 


Paper read before the Historical Society of Trinity College, Durham, 
N.C., by Jerome Dowd, now Professor of Sociology and Economics in 
the University of Wisconsin. 


The old-time Negroes are fast passing away and giving place to 
a population having distinctively modern manners, ideas and general 
characteristics. Of the old-time Negroes now remaining, the ante- 
bellum preacher is the rarest and perhaps the most interesting type. 
While he acquired his knowledge of the Scriptures by spelling out 
the words of the Bible under the light of a pine knot in his log 
cabin, he sometimes caught a spirit that all of us would do well 
to keep alive within us. 

The subject of this sketch is the Rev. Moses Hester, more 
familiarly known as Uncle Mose, who lives and preaches in a Negro 
settlement on the outskirts of the city of Durham, North Carolina. 

On account of the quaintness of his style and the originality of 

his ideas, white people often attend his services, which are held 

in the basement of his home at three o'clock Sunday afternoons. 
Visitors to the city, especially from the North, count it a privilege 
to see and hear him. 

Some time ago Uncle Mose gave out that he would preach a special 
sermon on the subject of Christmas. A number of white people attended. 
At the hour appointed, however, very few people had arrived. The 
preacher and his three daughters were sitting around an open fire- 
place. He rose at the sight of the first comers, and in a cordial, 
but rather embarrassed manner, provided chairs for them. They sat 
down near the middle of the room, facing the fire. Several large 
sticks of wood were piled upon each other, and were burning with 
a bright and cheerful blaze. However, the chimney, like some preachers, 
had poor drawing qualities, and the smoke was coming out in graceful 
folds, stealing its way up the walls, and floating around the ceiling, 
as though looking for a place of exit. A door several feet to the 
left of the fireplace, opening out into the back yard, had been left 
ajar, presumably to facilitate the escape of the smoke. The preacher 
was much embarrassed over the slender audience, and began to make 
some apologies. He said that the old devil knew this was no place 
for him to do business, and so whispered into the ears of niggers 
to stay home, After these remarks, he excused himself, went out into 
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the yard and began to ring his bell, which was fastened to the top 
of a pole. In a few moments, he returned in company with several 
other gentlemen of his race. With this re-enforcement he began the 
service. He stood up by the side of a table, which was at the left 
of the room, and announced a hymn, 

At the conclusion of the song, all knelt down, while the preacher 
offered a fervent prayer, asking God to be present at this humble 
gathering, and so to guide the words of the preacher that good might 
be done to someone present and that all be brought into close comnun- 
ion with the Heavenly Father. He asked that the Almighty might be 
pleased to bless all the races of the earth, and bring them to an 
eternal inheritance. As the prayer concluded, a dozen of more Negro 
women, who had perhaps been attracted by the singing, entered and 
seated themselves about the room. 

The preacher then opened his Bible which lay upon the table, 
and began to turn the leaves. It was a large book and had evidently 
done service for many years. The binding was gone and the leaves 
were soiled, worn and curled up at the corners. 

"My text," said the preacher, "is contained in de second chapter 
uv St. Luke and de 7th vus: ‘And she brought forth her first-born 
son, and wrapped him in swaddlin' clothes, and laid him in a manger, 
because there wus no room fur dem in de inn.’ 

"Now then, every year when de birthday uv our Savior comes, we 
have Christmas. Now Christmas is no time fur makin' a big noise and 
drinkin’ and curousin’ and poppin’ fire-crackers and spilin' the peace 
uv de community. It is a time fur humility and singin' praises to 
God. Christmas is most here, and dat's why I takes dis text to dictate 
to you a few remarks on dis subject." 

The preacher adjusted his spectacles, which, by the way, were 
made of nickel with long prongs reaching behind the ears. He looked 
intently at the text for a moment, and then proceeded. 

"Now, Mary and Joseph, dey went down to Bethleham, you understand, 
but there wasn't no place in Bethleham fur a poor creatur like Mary. 
The town was full uv pride, and pride, you understand, goeth before 
destruction. They wouldn't take Mary in any uv thar fine houses. 

So she had to go to de manger: that, you understand, means a stable. 
But I bound you," the preacher said, shaking his hand with great 
earnestness, and repeating, "I bound you dey took her taxes. If you 
will read de pretext,'"’ (meaning the preceding verse) "you will see 
dat they went down thar to pay taxes. De next pint that I will dictate 
to you on, is the word swaddling. Now, I never could make out ‘sactly 
what dat was, but thar's some rough cloth at de cotton mill up yonder 
what dey use fur to make bags, and as nigh as I kin make out, dat's 
what Jesus was wrapped in. Now de Scriptur says, 'Better is it to 

be uv an humble spirit wid de lowly, dan ter divide de spoils wid 

de proud." But de people of Bethleham wouldn't be humble. They wus 
too proud to notice any po' folks. Herod, you understand, pertended 
dat he wanted to find Jesus fur to worship him, but he didn't. He 

was hypocrital. The anger uv Herod filled de er--er atmosphere all 
aroun' and settled down on de whole town. I ‘spect dar's hypocrital 
people here in Durham. Some of them wouldn't speak to Jesus if they 
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seen him in de streets, not if he wus dressed in swaddlin’" clothes 
and lived ‘'mongst de lowly. If he'd come in a fine carriage and fine 
clothes, den I bound you dey'd tuke him in. They ain't got no time 
an' no place fur po' folks. In de blowin’ uv whistles an' roar of 
trade dey done drown out de voice uv Jesus. Some uv them would sell 
their religion fur five cents." 

At this point an elderly white gentleman wearing a stiff hat 
appeared at the door. He was several times a millionaire, and was 
well-known to all those present. The preacher stopped in the dis- 
cussion, and hurried to the farther end of the room, bringing back 
a large rocking-chair, and offering it to the distinguished auditor. 
He remarked that he was always glad to welcome that gentleman because 
he had given him the new floor to his basement and also his new 
church bell. The late arrival being seated, the preacher began anew, 
reading his text, and going over much of the same ground. He then 
proceeded as follows: 

"Now, them hypocrital people had no use fur Mary, and I ask is 
we any better'n ‘em people? I tell you we's all got room in our fine 
houses fur pleasures, but we ain't got no room fur Jesus. The Bible 
says, you understand, dat Jesus is comin’ agin. Now is we all ready 
fur him? Is de Eu-ro-peans ready? Is de nation uv North Cal'ina ready? 
Is Durham ready? Some uv us niggers ‘spect to go right on wid our 
devilment till de very day he gits here. Dat's cause we's blind and 
ignorant. I tell you, ignorance is a crime, but necessity is a duty, 
and it's our duty to git ready. The devil though, mind you, he ain't 
blind, and you niggers better look out! He's got one uv them old 
long-barrel guns, you understand, and he kin bring a nigger down 
from long taw. You better git ready if you don't want to be driv 
into outer darkness, and see the sparks fly upward from God's ven- 
geance and come down on dat head o' yours. We all better be gittin' 
ready and if we don't I tell you we'll all entail mortality upon 
posterity. At de judgment all de sinners will be anni-hi-lated with 
fire. 

"Now, how you gwine ter git ready? The preacher he can't save 
you. You are fallen into de despite uv de Lord, and are captives 
uv de devil. And I tell you he's a wus master dan ever you had in 
slave time. Now I tell you you can't be saved by morality. That'll 
sorter do as a regulator, but it won't hoist you to Heaven. And you 
can't be saved by sects, and isms and chisms 'nuther. Jesus didn't 
get up no sects. And you can't be saved, you understand, by baptism 
nuther. Baptism I reckon is fur obedience, and look at it biblicly, 
immersion is the right way, but I ain't shore. I was baptised in 
Franklin's pond thirty-five years ago, an' dat's whar I seen de fus 
glim stare uv hope. Baptism don't wet nothin' but de skin. I ain't 
seed no baptised tongue yit. Ev'ry time a nigger goes under water 
his tongue comes up dry as powder. But, you understand, baptism is 
what dey calls mode. Now you can't git to heaven by mode. Afore de 
war, my master he used to send me ter market ter Petersburg. Now 
thar wus two roads ter Petersburg; one uv ‘em wus de turnpike road 
and t'other one wus de old dirt road what went round de country. 

Now when you git ter Petersburg, you understand, dey don't ax 
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you whether you come de turnpike road, but dey ax you what kind uv 
grain you got. 

"And I tell you, you can't be saved by larnin' neither. That's 
a good thing, and I respects people what stands on a mound uv intelli- 
gence. Intelligence will hoist de curtain uv ignorance; but I tell 
you all dat you got ter trust in dis yere book, and git humble like 
Jesus." The preacher placed his large bony fingers on the open Bible. 
"The Scripture will make you wise unto salvation. Godly sorrow worketh 
repentance unto salvation. We got to have faith. Scriptural faith, 
you understand is supernomenon. In de fifth chapter uv Luke, twentieth 
vux, it says, ‘And when he saw their faith he said unto him, man, 
thy sins are forgiven thee.' The heart is purified by faith. In de 
Sermon on de Mount, Jesus pours down more blessins' on de people 
dan enywhar else. Now, you understand, he didn't say blessed is de 
proud, or blessed is de smart folks, or blessed is them bom in high 
places, but he sez, blessed is de po’ in spirit; blessed is dey dat 
mourn, blessed de meek, and de merciful; blessed is de po’ in heart, 
blessed is dey which hunger and thirst after righteouseness. Now, 
we niggers, you understand, ain't got much larnin'. We ain't got 
de high places nuther. The white folks beats us and gits thar fust. 
But if we hunger and thirst after righteousness, we shall be blest. 
Above all, you understand, we has ter have humility. Dem people uv 
Bethleham had no place fur a humble woman like Mary. 'Whoso mocketh 
de po" reproacheth his Maker.’ I tell you we live in strange times; 
de world is gittin' away from humility. De world is full uv heterocy 
and scepotics. Niggers used to come ter dis yere meetin’ house, but 
now, you understand, dey is jined sects an run off atter style, whar 
dey have choirs and fancy red windows and pictures and wear store 
clothes and all dat. 

"In de secon’ chapter uv John and fifteenth vus, it sez, "Love 
not de world, for de world passeth away, and de lust thereof; but 
he dat doeth de will uv God abideth forever." 

The preacher sat down and leaning back in his chair with eyes 
fixed upon the cealing began to sing. Others of his race joined in 
with great fervor. The melancholy notes, as they died away at the 
end of each line, seemed to partake of the nature of prayer. There 
was a solemnity and longing expressed in the faces of the singers 
which meant far more than the mere words of the hymn. At the conclu- 
sion of the song, the preacher arose with upstretched arms and 
pronounced the benediction. 

He then turned to the white people of the audience and said, 

"I appreciate you honorable gentlemen's coming out, and thank you 
all for your attractful attention." 

"I notice," said one of the party, "that you didn't take up a 
collection." 

"Bless you," replied the preacher. "I am no pauper. I never take 
up any collection. The Lord takes kear uv me." Nevertheless there 
was quite a little sum of silver laid upon the table as the audience 
passed out, and all who contributed felt that they had paid too poorly 
for the lesson of pure faith and genuine piety which the occasion 
had impressed. 
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ALABAMA FOLK-LORE 


The following stories, proverbs, and signs were collected at Calhoun, 
Alabama. They are given exactly as they have been handed down by 
tradition. Students of folk-lore will recognize the second story 

as a variant of one published by Joel Chandler Harris, and the third 
as a combination of three well-known tales. 


Why the Buzzard Has a Red Head 


Dar wuz a buzzard en a rabbit en a fox-—en de buzzard ax de fox en 
de rabbit ter go walkin' wid him. Dar wuz a ole holler tree ober 

in de woods en de buzzard tole de fox dat de one dat go up de holler 
tree en come down wud live de longes', en de fox he go up en de ole 
buzzard stop him up, en he go off ev'y day en come back en sing a 
song ter him:-—— 





Bun-gle-toe, bun-gle-toe cleav- in’ on to yo’ life. 


An' de fox he say:-- 





Go 'way, Broth-er Big Eye 


He sing it right smart er times en de fox he give de same answer. 
De buzzard he git louder en de ole fox die en de buzzard.eat him 
up. 

When he done git haungry ergin he went on back fer de rabbit 
en tole him dat de one dat ‘ud go up de holler fus' en come down 
"ud live de longes', en de rabbit tole him to go up, but de buzzard 
he allus hed a lot uv tricks en he told him to go up, en de rabbit 
he went up en de buzzard he go off en come back en sing right smart 
er times. He done git louder en de rabbit he done git weaker en de 
las' er time de rabbit he git ‘way off in one corner. De buzzard 
he try to pull him out, but de rabbit he done hit him side de head 
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en dat's why de buzzard's hed a red haid ebber sence. 
How the Guinea-Hen Got Ahead of the Rabbit 


Once dar wuz a rabbit en a guinea-hen en dey kill a beef togedder 
en dey hed de beef in a place 'way off so dey hed to cyar it home. 
Whin dey come to cyar de beef off, de rabbit he git a little bit 
o' piece en de guinea she git a good size piece. De guinea tell de 
rabbit fer to git him a big piece but he say "0, no, I'se got all 
I wants to tote." But he aimin' to go ‘round de hill en wait twell 
de guinea gits mos' home en den come back en cyar hit off, but de 
guinea she keep a cyarin' a little piece off twell she ev'ything 
off but de tail. Den she stan’ de tail up in the groun" en call de 
rabbit en tell him all de meat wuz gone down in de groun"’, en de 
rabbit he run en grab hole uv de tail en he pull en pull, en de tail 
come up, en he say, "Den all de meat's done gone in de groun',"™ en 
dat's de way de guinea got ahead uv de rabbit en didn' leave him 
nuthin’ 'ceptin' de tail. 


Brer Rabbit and Brer Fox 


Once Brer Rabbit en Brer Fox make up dey mines to fahm togedder. 
"Brer Rabbit," sez Brer Fox, "Le's plant some cow peas dis year." 
Brer Fox he say, "All right," sezee. Brer Rabbit he say, "I tek de 
tops en you tek de roots," sezee. Brer Fox he say, "All right" sezee. 
So dey goes to wuck en plants de peas; dey bof uv ‘em wuck ‘em, en 
whin harves' time come Brer Rabbit he go en cut down all de peas 
en leave de roots in de groun' fer Brer Fox. Arter awhile Brer Fox 
come en guther de roots en cyar dem home. In de winter whin it done 
git col’ Brer Fox he go to see Brer Rabbit. Brer Rabbit he say, 
sezee, "Hello, Brer Fox, how is you livin" dese days?" Brer Fox he 
say, "I is livin' bad--I ain' got nuthin' to eat. How is you livin’, 
Brer Rabbit?" Brer Rabbit he say, sezee, "Well, Brer Fox, I tell 
you whut we's gwine do nex’ year; we plant some peanuts en I gwine 
tek de roots en you tek de tops." Brer Fox he say, "All right," sezee. 
Nex' year Brer Rabbit en Brer Fox dey plant peanuts. Dey bof uv' 
em wuck'’em en whin harves' time come, Brer Rabbit he pull up de peanut 
pines en pick off all de nuts en den he done leave de vines in de 
fiel' fer Brer Fox. Arter awhile Brer Fox he come en git ‘em en cyar 
‘em home. Well, whin it done git cole ‘long come de winter en Brer 
Fox he go to see Brer Rabbit. "Brer Fox," sez Brer Rabbit, "what 
you doin’ fer somethin’ to eat dis cold weather?" Brer Fox he say, 
"I is doin" bad," sezee. 

Brer B'ar he hyah how Brer Rabbit wuz treatin' Brer Fox en so 
he say he gwine tek Brer Rabbit to de river en drown him. Brer Fox 
en Brer B'ar put Brer Rabbit in a box en cyar ‘em down to de river. 
Whin dey got dere de top wuz unfasten'’ en so Brer Fox en Brer B'ar 
dey go back home to git a hammer en nails. While de gone, Brer Rabbit 
he git out'n de box en fix de top on ergin; den he git behin' a tree. 
When Brer B‘ar en Brer Fox got back dey ‘gin nailin' de top on. Whin 
dey git de top fix' dey tell Brer Rabbit goodbye, but Brer Rabbit 
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ain' sayin' nuthin'. Brer Fox he say, sezee, "Brer Rabbit is mad," 
en dey th'ow de box in de river. Brer Rabbit stay off "bout th'ee 
weeks, den he come back to see Brer Fox. He brung back right smart 
pretties wid him. Brer Fox ax Brer Rabbit "what you git dose pretties?" 
Brer Rabbit he say, sezee, "Brer Fox, I got "em down in de bottom 
uv de river," en Brer Fox tole Brer Rabbit to put him in de box en 
th'ow him in de river so he could git some o' dem pretties, too. 
Brer Rabbit he say, sezee, "All right, Brer Fox." Brer Fox git in 
de box en Brer Rabbit nail de top on. Brer Fox was so glad dat he 
wus gwine in de river he tole Brer Rabbit goodbye. Den Brer Rabbit 
th'ow him in de river, en dat was de las' uv Brer Fox. 

Brer Rabbit he went away from de river sinnin' fer he knowed 
whut he done to Brer Fox. 


Proverbs 


If you don't want to trade with the devil, be wise enough to keep 
from his shop. 
It doesn't rain every time the clouds gather. 
You may cloud up just so you don't rain. 
The pitcher will go to the well a mighty long time, but when 
it gets broke it can't be mended. (You will get found out sometime). 
Old coons for running and young coons for cunning. 
Mighty bad wind that never shifts. 
If anybody throws stones at you, you must throw bread at them. 
A dog that will bring a bone will carry one. 
A seldom visitor makes a good friend. 
Don't care how much you whitewash a pot, the black is still there. 


Signs 


Blue jays aren't fit to eat. They go to torment nine times on Friday 
to carry sand. 

The owl is old-time folks. You musn't hurt him. 

Hear an owl holler in the day, sign of death. 

Turn your pockets wrong side out or put a horseshoe in the fire 
and the death owl will go away. 

Mustn't let a toad in the house, sure sign of death. 

You mustn't let a dog wallow, sure sign of death. 

When bats come in the house, you are going to move out. 

To mock a whip-poor-will is a sure sign of a whipping. 

The first dove you hear holler, whichever way he hollers that 
is the way you are going to get your rain that year. 

When the hog carries a branch in his mouth, it is a sure sign 
of rain. 

On the tenth of May if you hear the flying horse in the air it 
means good crops. 

Take the eggshells that the chickens have hatched out of, put 
them in a tin bucket, put the cover on and hang it in the chimney 
to keep the hawks away. Or put a stone on the hearth. 

If the moon is on its point it will rain a good deal, and if 
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it is on its back it will rain very little. 

Plant gourd seeds on a dark night in August and they will grow 
all right. 

Always shell your seed corn in the field if you would have a 
good crop. And whatever you do, don't burn the cobs—your crop will 
burn up. 

The first time you see the new moon, show it something and the 
thing will be yours before another new moon comes. 

If you tear a dress the first time you wear it, some one will 
tell a story on you before night. 

If you kiss a boy before you marry you'll never care very much 
for hin. 

You mustn't step in anybody else's tracks. It will give you the 
backache. 

If you cross the road where a snake crossed it, if you don't 
go backward, you'll have the backache. 

If you have the backache, find a creeping child whose father 
is dead. Let the child walk on your back and it will not ache any 
more. 

When you hear the first dove moan, get down and wallow and you 
won't have the backache that year. 

You mustn't put a knife in milk. It will dry the cow up. 

You musn't walk backwards. It is cursing your father and mother. 

Dream about dollars is a sure sign of a whipping. 

When mice cut your clothes it is a sure sign that you are going 
to move or die. 

To patch the clothes yourself that the mice have torn is bad 
luck. You must get someone outside the family to do it. 

Mustn't let a cow low in the night. Some bad luck will happen 
to the family. 

Don't skip a row in planting or a member of your family will 
die. 

It brings bad luck to mark the back of the chimney. Your back 
will be marked in the same way by whipping. 

It brings bad luck to mark any part of a building. 

If a rabbit crosses your path on the right side, if you put your 
hat on the left of your head it will keep you from having bad luck. 
Or if he crosses your path and you make a cross in the dirt with 
your foot, it will keep you from having bad luck. 

Bad luck to go into the house with anything on your head. 

Put graveyard dirt in your shoes and the dogs can't track you 
is a slavery time superstition. 
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SOME GEECHEE FOLK-LORE 
COLLECTED BY MONROE N. WORK OF THE GEORGIA STATE INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE 


The Negroes inhabiting the tide-water section of Georgia and South 
Carolina are so peculiar in their dialect, customs, and beliefs that 
the term Geechee, which means a rough, ignorant, and uncouth person, 
is applied to them. Their folk-lore is interesting. Although a con- 
siderable portion is of African origin it contains much that is 
common to the folk-lore of all races. The following examples were 
collected among the oyster Negroes of Thunderbolt, Georgia. It was 
found that this group of people did not all believe in all the super- 
stitions here given; but they held to some and rejected others as 
being mere superstitions handed down from a more ignorant past. On 
being questioned they would often say, "This is only a saying and 

is not true." 


Proverbs 


If you dig a pit for me you dig one for yourself. This is equivalent 
to: What you are planning for me will happen to you. 

Pitcher goes to the well every day. One day more than all, it 
will probably leave its handle. This means: You have escaped thus 
far but sooner or later you will be caught and punished. 

Seven years is not too long for a rabbit to wear a rough-bosom 
shirt. This is said to a boasting person, or to a person who is 
pretending that he can get along without other people's help. 

It rains and every man feels it some day. This is the same as: 
Fortune changes. You may have something to-day and I to-morrow. 

A hard head makes a soft back. This is equivalent to: If a child 
will not be admonished he will be beaten. 

Stand further better more than beg pardon. This means: It is 
much better to keep out of trouble than to beg pardon after getting 
into it. 

Trust no mistakes; when a bush shakes tear out. 

One rain won't make a crop. This rather farfetched interpretation 
is given. If you do a person a favor he may surprise you by doing 
you some injury. The above proverb is very similar to the West African 
proverb “One tree does not make a forest."1 This answers to the English 
saying that "One swallow does not make a summer." The following 
West African proverbs contain much more wisdom than any of those 
given above, and will compare favorably with the proverbs of any 
people. "Calamity has no voice; suffering cannot speak to tell who 
is really in distress." "Anger does nobody good, but patience is 
the father of kindness." "A matter dealt with violently causes vex- 


1. A. B. Ellis, "The Ewe Speaking Peoples of the Slave Coast of West 
Africa." 
Southern Workman 34, no. 11 (November 1905) :633-35. 
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ation, but a matter dealt with gently is sure to prosper."2 
Miscellaneous Beliefs 


A person who has never seen his father can cure the rash in a child's 
mouth by blowing in it. 

If you have warts and see the new moon, stop, stoop and get some 
sand, rub the warts, turn your back to the moon, throw the sand over 
your right shoulder, go away without looking at the moon, and the 
warts will disappear. 

If you go to the graveyard at twelve o'clock in the day and call 
the name of anyone you know; his spirit will answer you. 

If you cannot raise your children, bury on its face the last one 
to die and those coming after will live; or if you wish to raise 
your new-born child, sell it to some one for say ten or twenty-five 
cents and your child will live. The idea seems to be that if money 
is given the child will live.3 

If you leave water in a cup after drinking, another person can 
look into the cup and read all your secrets. 

If the bottom of your foot itches it is a sign that you will 
attend a funeral or hear of a death; also a sign that you will walk 
on strange ground. 

If you have "hopping John" (rice and peas cooked together) and 
hominy on New Years day you will have plenty to eat all the year. 


, 


Animal Beliefs 


If a cold chill runs down your back it is a sign that a rabbit is 
running over your grave. 

If a rabbit crosses your path it is bad luck; disappointment 
is sure to follow. 

It gives you good luck to carry the small joint bone from a hog's 
ham, also the wish-bone of a chicken. 

The black-cat superstition appears as follows: A witch gets her 
power by boiling a black cat and then taking it to a running stream 
and throwing it in. All will sink except a certain bone. This bone 
gives the witch her power and is known as the black-cat bone. "I 
will use my black-cat bone," is said to be a common expression of 
a jealous lover to his rival. 

If a strange cat comes to your house it brings good luck. 

If you go to a graveyard and get graveyard dirt you can go into 


2. A. B. Ellis, "The Yoruba Speaking Peoples of the Slave Coast of 
West Africa." 

3. As a proof of the efficacy of these practices it was said that 

a woman, the mother of sixteen children, lost the first ten. The 
tenth one was buried on its face and the other six as they were born 
were raised without difficulty. This woman's daughter lost her first 
two children, but the third was sold and it lived. 
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anybody's yard and the dog will not bite you. 

If you go to the cow lot on Christmas morning just before day, 
you will find all the cows on their knees praying. 

If you squeeze a mole to death in your hand you will have the 
power to scatter a rising on yourself and others by rubbing the 
affected parts. 

It is a sign of death to dream of any kind of a black bird. 

If two persons are walking together and hear a moaning dove it 
is a sign that one of them will die soon. 

If the first moaning dove heard in the New Year is behind you 
it is a sure sign that you will die that year. 

If a rooster crows after sundown you are likely to hear of trouble 
of some kind. 

If a screech owl hoots around the house put salt on the fire 
and the owl will leave. The hooting of a screech owl is an evil omen. 

If you are going somewhere in the night and hear an owl hooting 
behind you it is a sign that you will meet some one. 

If an owl hoots on your left side you must turn your right side 
to him and walk backwards; this will change your luck. If you turn 
your shoe bottom upwards he will stop. 


Plant Superstitions 


It is good luck to carry a buckeye in your pocket. 

If you burn in your house wood that has been struck by lightning 
the lightning will strike your house. 

It causes strife to burn dog-wood in your house. 

It is bad luck to burn sweet-gum or poplar. In slavery times 
they said, "Just as wood pops so will the master pop his whip on 
your back." 

If an evergreen tree dies in your yard it is a sign of death. 

It is bad luck for an ivy to run over a dwelling house. 

It is bad luck to plant a willow before your door, 

If you set out a walnut tree, when the tree begins to bear you 
will die. 

If collards go to seed the year you plant them, it is a sign 
of death in your family. 

If you set out a tree and name it after a large person it will 
grow to be a large tree. 
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SOME GEECHEE FOLK-LORE 
(CONCLUDED) 
COLLECTED BY MONROE N. WORK OF THE GEORGIA STATE INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE 
Dreams 


It is bad luck to tell a dream before daybreak. 

If you dream about money in small pieces it is a sign of trouble; 
if in dollars or large pieces it is good luck. The smaller the change 
the greater the trouble. 

To dream of fruit out of its season is a sign that you will have 
a quarrel without reason. 

To dream of seeing one in white is a sign of death. 

To dream of a bedraggled skirt is a sign of death. 

To dream of pork means death, to dream of beef means a Negro 
death. 


Luck and Personal Acts 


In the foregoing selections good or bad luck is indicated for the 
most part by some external sign; in the following selections good 
or bad luck is indicated by some personal act. 

Bad luck results from doing the following things:— 

To look into a well at twelve o'clock in the day.1 

For two persons walking together to go on opposite sides of the 
Same tree. It cuts their mother's grave, or divides their friendship. 

To look in a cross-eyed person's eye.2 

To start anywhere and turn back. If you turn back, make a cross 
mark; this changes the luck.3 

For two or more persons to look in a glass at the same time. 

To sneeze while eating is a sign of death. If a male sneezes, 


1. The writer was told of an instance, where a woman looked into 

a well and said she saw a funeral procession and within three days 
there was a death in her family. 

2. This is a trace of the evil-eye superstition. A girl in the public 
school attributed her failure to pass a history examination to the 
fact that on the day of the examination she had looked into the eye 
of a cross-eyed member of her class. 

3. There appears to be here a trace of the use of the cross as a 
spirit catcher. The belief in the cross as a spirit is quite common 
among primitive people. The idea appears to be that the spirit will 
get into the angle of the cross and not having the intelligence of 
a human being will have difficulty in extricating itself; meanwhile 
the person can escape. The horseshoe over the door was originally 
to catch spirits trying to enter the house. 
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a female will die and vice versa. 

To sweep dirt out of the door after sundown. You are sweeping 
out some of the family. 

To walk around with one shoe off. You will have a hard time in 
life. 

To shave at night. They shave you at night when you die. 

To sew anything while you are wearing it. Some one will tell 
a lie on you. To change the luck always hold something in your mouth. 

To shake hands across a fence. 

To break bread in another person's hand. You will fall out. 

If you are going fishing and want good luck take an old shoe 
and just as you are leaving the house throw it behind you and you 
will have good luck. 


THE THEOLOGY OF THE SONGS OF THE SOUTHERN SLAVE 
BY H. H. PROCTOR 1 


When the Southern slave came forth from the house of bondage it was 
with a song in his mouth. It was the triumphant note of that ancestral 
strain which, caught up from sire to son and from matron to maid, 
found its long expected fulfillment in freedom's glad hour. For more 
than two centuries the slave had been singing and sighing; that he 
sighed was natural, but that he sang has not ceased to be the wonder 
of all thoughtful men. Every race, we are told, has passed through 
Slavery; but for the Negro people was reserved the unique distinction 
of giving the world a body of song during the days of its bitter 
oppression. The American Indian oppressed sank in hopeless apathy, 
and during the days of oppression gave forth no note of song. The 
Jew, captive by the river of Babylon, when asked for a song, hung 

his harp upon the willows and refused to sing the song of Zion in 

a strange land. But the Negro, snatched from the bosom of his native 
land, transported to distant shores, subjected to a hard bondage, 

so sang that the world could not choose but hear. Thus wrote 
Longfellow, as he listened to a Negro singing across the race swamp: 


"Loud he sang the Psalm of David, 
He, a Negro and enslaved, 

Sang of Israel's victory, 

Sang of Zion, bright and free. 


"In that hour when night is calmest, 
Sang he of the Hebrew Psalmist, 

In a voice so sweet and clear 

That I could not choose but hear." 


1. Rev. H. H. Proctor, D.D. of the First Congregational Church 
(Colored), Atlanta, Ga. 
Southern Workman 36, no. 11 (November 1907):584-92. 
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From the standpoint of art the music of these songs has been 
a surprise. Says a musical critic: "From so unpromising a source 
we could expect only a mass of crudities unendurable to the common 
ear. On the contrary, however, the cultivated listener confesses 
to a new charm and to a power never before felt." It is a noteworthy 
coincidence that most of these melodies are in the same scale as 
the primitive music of Scotland and Greece. Though the composers 
of these songs knew nothing of music as a science, yet when the 
scientific musician applied his standard he found but few cases of 
what theorists call mis-form, although "the student of musical com- 
position is likely to fall into that error long after he has mastered 
the leading principles of the art." "The rhythm, though often compli- 
cated and strikingly original,” says one, "produces effects extremely 
satisfactory." President Dvorak, of the School of American Music, 
asserted that in these melodies lay the basis of a music distinctively 
American. His first symphony developed on the basis of these melodies 
received the plaudits of the public and the unstinted praise of 
musical critics. 

But there is more heart than art in these songs. The noble Christian 
sentiment in them has filled more hearts than Longfellow's with 
“strange emotion.” A little child listening to the Jubilee Singers 
burst into tears. When they sang before the Queen of England she 
broke down and wept, saying, "Don't think I am weak because I weep; 
your songs have touched my heart.'' These songs came from the heart, 
and they go to the heart. They have the very tone of the gospel in 
them. They breathe the odor of spiritual sacrifice. As the bruised 
flower yields the sweet perfume, and the crushed grape the blood- 
red wine, so the hearts of these people, bruised by oppression and 
crushed by adversity's iron heel, poured forth the sweetness and 
purity of the gospel in song. 

Art, heart, and thought are joined in these songs. They are to 
be admired for their art, loved for their heart, and treasured for 
their thought. They contain more religious and theological truth 
than would at first be supposed. Not allowed to formulate his thought 
in public address, the slave expressed his sentiments in song. These 
songs were born of necessity: human nature must have an expression, 
The Negro was ever singing; he sang of his troubles and hopes, his 
bondage and his freedom. Mingled with these were echoes of his 
struggles with sin, his striving after godliness, his fleeing from 
Satan, his search for God. So that the student, tracing out the 
intricacies of thought in these songs, may find a system of belief. 
That this system was more or less clear in the mind of the slave 
by no means invalidates the claim of its existence. It is well known 
that one may speak logically, and yet have no knowledge of logic 
as a science. 

The Bible itself is not a theological treatise. The writers of 
that sacred Book would not be considered theologians in the commonly 
accepted sense. The Bible is a collection of deliverances, addresses, 
sermons, discourses, songs, letters, and narratives. From these the 
student constructs a theology of the Books of the Bible--Biblical 
Theology. Not dissimilar in kind, however unlike in importance, is 
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the task assumed in my attempt to formulate a system of theologico- 
religious conceptions from the songs of the Southern slaves. 


Their Belief as to God 


They believed that God revealed himself in nature. They believed with 
Pope that 


"He warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars and blossoms in the trees;" 


for in that remarkable melody, "Steal Away to Jesus," they sang: 


"Green trees are bending; 
Tombstones are bursting, 

Poor sinners stand trembling; 
My Lord calls me; 

He calls me by the lightning, 
He calls me by the thunder." 


They also believed in a revelation of God in the consciousness of men. 
In the refrain of the same song they sang, 


"The trumpet sounds within-a my soul." 


Indeed, they believed in a direct and immediate revelation, as is 
shown by a verse from another melody: 


"I wonder where Sister Mary's gone-- 
I heard from heaven to-day; 
It's good news an' I thank God." 


They believed strongly that God had all power and perfect knowledge. 
Listen as they sing of his almighty power, 


"He is King of Kings; 
He is Lord of Lords; 
No man works like him." 


and of his perfect knowledge, 


"Oh, he sees all you do, 
He hears all you say." 


From this would follow their belief that he was everywhere present. They 
saw God in everything; he was everywhere. 

Nor did they think of him as a great and royal personage merely. He 
was Father, and in their trials he would be with them. Observe the faith 
and dependence they discover as they cry out from the valley of their 
weeping: 


"Oh Lord, oh my Lord; 
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Oh, my good Lord, 
Keep me from sinkin’ down." 


In their distress they cried unto the Lord, and he heard them. He who 
heard the raven's cry could not be dumb to the cry of the slave. He 
kept them from sinking down, and in his own time and way brought them 
out of the Egypt of American bondage with a high hand. 


Their Belief as to Christ 


They believed Jesus to be God's Son come into the world to express his 
Father's love and to bring back the sinning world to himself. That 
Christ had a double nature, though in what way was incomprehensibile 

to them (as to us), was obviously their belief. They showed their belief 
in his divinity by ascription to him of supernatural power. He "rides 

in the middle of the air," "walks upon the water," "gives sight to the 
blind," "rids death of its terror." His resurrection and ascension 
furnished further proof of his divinity: 


"The Jews killed poor Jesus, an' laid him in a tomb; 
He ‘rose, he ‘rose, an’ went to heaven in a cloud." 


Again, they showed their belief in his divinity by the kingly qualities 
they ascribe to him. Listen as they salute their king: 


"Reign, oh reign, oh reign, my Saviour, 
Reign, Massa Jesus, reign!" 


The atoning significance of his death gave proof of his divinity: 


"Oh, redeemed, redeemed; 
I'm washed in the blood of the Lamb." 


Thus they bore testimony to his divinity by their belief in his super- 
natural power, resurrection, royalty, regnancy, and atoning work. 

But to them he was also human. He was "a man of sorrows." He could 
sympathize with those "acquainted with grief.'' How solemnly and sweetly 
they sang of his crucifixion: 


"Were you there when they crucified my Lord? 
Were you there when they nailed him to the tree? 
Oh, sometimes it causes me to tremble, tremble, tremble." 


In this suffering Saviour they found a friend: 
"Run to Jesus, shun the danger, 
He will be our truest friend, 
An' will help us to the end, 
Run to Jesus." 
The late Frederick Douglass was accustomed to say that it was this hymn 


that inspired him to run away from slavery in search of his freedom. 
On this friend they relied with firmness and fullness of faith. If 
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Jesus were their leader they would walk "through the valley of death 
in peace." With unwavering faith they sang: 


"Oh, when I come to die--give me Jesus, give me Jesus, 
You may have all this world, give me Jesus." 


Jesus was their companion in the fields, their help in trouble, 
their mediator before the Father, their hope of glory. To them he was 
the one sent to bind up the broken-hearted, to proclaim liberty to the 
captives, the opening of the prison to them that are bound; to comfort 
all that mourn; to give unto them the garland for ashes, the garment 
of praise for the spirit of heaviness, even as Isaiah wrote. 


Their Belief as to the Holy Spirit 


The slaves believed in the Spirit--the third person in the Trinity. 
Their songs, not unlike the Bible in this regard, nowhere contain the 
word trinity, nor have we any evidence that they knew that theologians 
had formulated such a doctrine; but if we examine their songs we shall 
find material for the doctrine. They believed in the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost. The mysterious connection between these they did not 
try to find out. They were not troubled with Sabellian, Unitarian, or 
Trinitarian theories. But they believed in the Spirit as emanating 
from the Godhead. No one could be a Christian without the "witness of 
the Spirit in his breast." The divine Spirit must bear witness with the 
human spirit as an evidence of adoption. No one could preach without a 
direct revelation of the Spirit. No meeting was successful without an 
outpouring of the Spirit, which would make itself felt by physical 
excitement. Indeed, in their worship they approached the borderland 
of mysticism. As the exuberance of plant life bears testimony to the 
reality of rooting and the richness of soil, so their worship, exuberant 
and excessive though it often was, bore testimony to its genuineness 
and reality. It had its root in the supernatural. Excesses there were 
in their worship, and such need not be encouraged under the changed 
conditions of today; but was it not a kind providence of God that these 
unfortunate people could so lose themselves in their worship that they 
could forget the wickedness of this world, and for the time being at 
least become one with the Eternal! It kept them from sinking down. 

But let their songs tell of their belief in the Holy Ghost: 


"When Peter was preachin' at Pentecost 
He was filled with the Holy Ghost." 


The following indicates their belief as to the nature, source, and 
conditions of reception of the Holy Ghost--"the heavenly breeze": 


"If you want to catch that heavenly breeze, 
Go down in the valley on your knees; 
Go bow your knees upon the ground, 


An' ask the Lord to turn you ‘round." 


Hear them in their campmeetings, when at the climax of a fervid gospel 
song their leader exclaims: 
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"Oh! I feel the Spirit a-movin'," 


and the choir, which comprises the whole audience, responds in the 
refrain: 


"Don't you get weary, 
There's a great campmeetin' in the promised land." 


To sum up: they believed in the Holy Ghost; they believed that he 
came from heaven, that he was received in answer to prayer in con- 
version, and that he operated in the human heart. 


Their Belief as to Angels 


Perhaps the most beautiful of all their doctrines was that of the 
angels. Angels were God's messengers. They stood for all that was 
beautiful and lovely. It was the angels that officiated at conversion: 


"I went to the hillside, I went to pray; 
I knew the angels done changed my name, 

Done changed my name for the comin’ day; 
I knew the angels done changed my name." 


Again 


"Those angels' wings are tipped with gold, 
That brought glad tidin's to my soul." 


It was the angels that rejoiced around the throne when a sinner 
returned: 


"Listen to the angels shoutin'!" 


It was the angels that welcomed their departed ones to glory. 
At the death of a saintly sister they sang: 


"My sister's took her flight an' gone home, 
An' the angel's waitin’ at the door." 


It was the angels that would come and convey the righteous to the 
better land. This is set forth in "Swing Low, Sweet Chariot," that 
hymn which Mr. Gladstone always called for when the singers sang 
before him: 


"I looked over Jordan, an' what did I see, 
Comin" for to carry me home? 
A band of angels comin’ after me, 


Comin’ for to carry me home." 


It was an angel, Gabriel, who would stand with "one foot on the dry 
land and the other on the sea and declare that time shall be no more": 
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"De Lord spoke to Gabriel: 
Go look behind de altar, 
Take down de silver trumpet, 
Blow your trumpet, Gabriel." 


It was the angels who, when the world was on fire, the moon 
bleeding, the stars falling, and the elements melting, would attend 
the Saviour in the middle of the air to accompany the righteous home: 


"Den you'll see my Jesus comin' 
Wid all his holy angels, 
To take de righteous home to heaven." 


Their Belief as to the Christian Life 


To the slaves the Christian life was the ideal one--a life of depend- 
ence, of trust, of service and communion; a life linked with God, 

the Infinite One. Communion through prayer was uppermost in their 
minds; a devout slave after being severely flogged would go behind 
his cabin and, sitting upon a certain log, would sing out his grief 
in a song of which this is a couplet: 


"In the dark days of bondage to Jesus I prayed 
To help me bear it, an’ he gave me his aid." 


Or, again, in the song “Keep a-Inchin' Along": 


"Trials and troubles are on the way, 
But we must watch an' always pray." 


It was a life of strict morality as well as of highly wrought 
emotion. It is often asserted by those partly informed or biased 
by prejudice that the Christian life as conceived by the slaves had no 
union with morality. That many of their practices were not in accord 
with the decalogue no one will deny. What society lays claim to perfection 
in this regard? But to vindicate the practice of the body of slaves 
is not the point at issue. To vindicate the practice of any community 
would not be a very easy task. The practice of the slaves was greatly 
affected by their environment, which few would claim to be ideal. 
The question is, Did religion as conceived by the slaves have an 
ethical import? It most surely did, as will be illustrated presently 
by their songs. Not only did their conception set a high ideal upon 
godly living, but not a few of them attained to a high standard of 
godliness. "Uncle Tom" was a real character. There were slaves who 
prized personal honor and integrity higher than personal freedom. 
Unnumbered were the slave heroes who would suffer before they would 
tell a lie. Unwritten are the many instances in which slave women 
bared their persons to the lash rather than submit to the lust of 
the master, for exemption from drudgery, for ease, for luxury, for 
gold. Unrecorded--save in the annals of God--are the persecutions, 
the sacrifices and dangers which the devout slave endured for the 
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sake of his religion. No wonder that an impartial writer exclaimed: 
"Were I to search America for its saints, I should not be surprised 
to find some of them among the slaves of the South." 

But lest I wander afield let us examine their songs on this point; 
they speak for themselves. They pointed to the sayings of Christ 
as the Christian's guide: 


"Go read the fifth of Matthew, and read the chapter through: 
It is a guide for Christians, an' it tells them what to do." 


How is this for pointed moral exhortation? 


"You say you're aimin' for the skies; 
Why don't you stop your tellin’ lies." 
You say the Lord has set you free; 

Why don’t you let your neighbor be?" 


These instances are not exceptional; their songs abound with then. 
The Christian life was to them one of activity; their piety was 

of the robust sort. It was not sicklied over with the pale cast of 

the closet. They could take it with them to the fields, to the slave- 

pen, the auction-block, wherever they went. This ideal life was 

aggressively active and not merely defensive, as from the attacks 

of Satan; his ramparts must be attacked and taken. 


"We want no cowards in our band, 
That will their colors fly, 
We call for valiant-—hearted men, 
Who're not afraid to die." 


Or 


"What do you say, seekers, 
About that gospel war?" 


The Christian life was one of growth; perfection was not gained 
by a single bound but was a matter of development——-a “growing in 
grace." The old doctrine of the perseverance of the saints crops 
out in their songs in a very unique way. Seeing the inch-worm measuring 
his way along slowly on the ground inch by inch, some ingenious slave 
seized upon this as a symbol of the Christian rate of progress. And 
is it not so? 


"'Twas inch by inch I sought the Lord, 
Jesus will come by an" by, 

An' inch by inch he blessed my soul, 
Jesus will come by an' by. 


"We'll inch an’ inch an‘ inch along, 
Jesus will come by an" by, 
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An' inch an' inch till we get home, 
Jesus will come by an' by. 


Chorus-— 


"Keep a-inchin' along, keep a-inchin' along, 
Jesus will come by an' by, 

Keep a-inchin' along like the poor inch-worn, 
Jesus will come by an" by." 


In this is epitomized the sublime patience of a race for two and 
a half centuries. 

The end of the Christian life was blessedness. Life was a stormy 
sea; when the other side was reached there would be a new order of 
things; sorrow and sighing would flee away; the ills of this life 
would not disturb there. This is set forth in one of their character- 
istic songs: 


"No more auction block for me, 
No more, no more, 
Many a thousan' gone. 

No more peck o'corn for me, 
No more, no more, 
Many a thousan' gone. 

No more pint o'salt for me, 
No more, no more, 
Many a thousan' gone. 

No more mistress' call for me, 
No more, no more, 
Many a thousan' gone. 

illo more driver's lash for me, 
No more, no more, 
Many a thousan' gone." 


The climax of this Christian life was holiness. There is little 
evidence that they believed in a state of perfection in this life; 
in heaven alone no sin would be found. It was theirs to strive for 
that perfection which practically they might never reach in this 
world. They strove to be holy: 


"Oh, make a-me holy, holy, I do love, I do love; 
Make a-me holy, holy, I do love, I do love the Lord." 


Thus we have seen that their conception of the Christian life 
was that it was a life of development, of activity, of morality, 
of faith, whose end was blessedness and holiness. Is not this the 
gist of the Christian conception of life--a life of trust and service, 
whose end is blessedness? 
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THE THEOLOGY OF THE SONGS OF THE SOUTHERN SLAVE 
PART II 
BY H. H. PROCTOR 
Their Belief as to Satan 


The slaves’ belief in Satan was positive and strong. For this no 
doubt they found ample self-evident proofs in themselves and in those 
with whom they had to do. Their expressions would lead to the belief 
that they believed in a personal devil-——as did Luther! Listen as 

they sing of their enemy: 


"As I went down in the valley to pray, 

I met ole Satan on the way; 

An' what do you think ole Satan say? 

"You're too young to die and too young to pray.'" 


They believed that Satan was not only their enemy, not only the arch- 
enemy of the soul, but also the enemy of all righteousness. In that 
hymn of hope, "Rise an' shine for the light is comin'," in which 

they saw the sun of righteousness and liberty rising out of the crimson 
tide of approaching civil war, they realized that before permanent 

good could come to them Satan must be overthrown. 


"We'll build our tent on this camp ground, 
An' pull ole Satan's kingdom dow; 
My Lord says he's comin’ by an" by." 


Satan was crafty and deceptive. Like the writer of the story 
of the creation they compared him to a serpent--"a snake in the grass": 


"Ole Satan's like a snake in the grass; 
If you don't mind he'll get you at last." 


Full of deception, his was a cloven-foot. His ever present hindering 
and bothering called forth in one of their songs this frank 
expression: 


"Why don't the devil let a-me be!" 
Does not this forcibly remind us of that remarkable passage of Paul 
in which he speaks of the presence of evil when he would do good? 
To these untutored minds God stood for all that was good, Satan 
for all that was bad. God was good; the Devil was evil. He was evil 


and evil continually; out of him could come no good thing. The 
principles of these opposite beings entered the hearts of men; their 
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lives showed which they served. In the darkest hour of the night 

of bondage they never lost faith in the triumph of right over wrong. 
The origin of this optimism is not clear unless we conclude that 

it was revealed to them in their secret communion with God. Untutored, 
unlettered, as they were, they were yet skilled in the oracles of 

God, and had much deeper insight into the plans of the Unseen than 
many who lay claim to an abundance of earthly knowledge. In one of 
their joyous camp meeting songs they break forth as if by inspiration 
in this bold prophecy: 


"There's a better day a-comin'! 
Clap your hands, children." 


From the valley of the weeping and desolation they beheld the beauti- 
ful feet of One upon the mountain tops bringing good tidings of great 


joy. 
Their Belief as to the Future 


To the slave the future life was a necessity—-heaven for the reward 
of the righteous, hell for the wicked. The gaining of heaven and 

the shunning of hell were the leading motives held out to men to 
repent. To this doctrine may be traced the element of other worldli- 
ness apparent in their songs. It is a common saying among the ex- 
slaves of the older type: "You may have all the world, just so you 
give me Jesus." The profitableness of godliness for this life was 
not so prominent in their belief as was its profitableness for the 
life to come. 

Let us examine their whole system of the future life, beginning 
with the resurrection. They were not materialists; their bodies were 
more than those of the lower animals. Their bodies would live again; 
as Christ has risen so they would rise. A trumpet would sound "to 
wake the sleeping nations" who would rise "from every graveyard." 


"You may bury me in the East, 
You may bury me in the West, 
But I'll hear the trumpet sound 


In that mornin'," 


This was the favorite hymn of the late President Cravath, of Fisk 
University, and was sung at his funeral. 

The slaves did not believe they were to be disembodied shades 
floating about in space, but real bodies with "a local habitation 
and a name." 


"Oh, Lord, these bones of mine, 


Come together in the mornin'." 


The golden shoes, the long white robe, the starry crown, these would 
not be worm by spirits, but by the resurrected and glorified bodies 
of the redeemed. 
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They believed that this world would end in a wreck of matter 
and a crash of worlds. Their belief bears striking resemblance to 
passages in Peter and Revelations, which no doubt inspired the 
following fervid utterances: 


"In dat great gettin'-up mornin’ 
Fare you well! Fare you well! 


"De Lord spoke to Gabriel: 
"Say, go look behind de altar, 
Take down de silver trumpet, 
Blow your trumpet, Gabriel.’ 


""Lord, how loud shall I blow it?' 
"Blow it right calm and easy, 

Do not alarm my people, 

Tell dem to come to judgment; 
Gabriel, blow your trumpet.' 


""Lord, how loud shall I blow it?' 
"Loud as seven peals of thunder! 
Wake de sleepin' nations.’ 


"Den you see poor sinners risin’, 
Den you see de world on fire; 


"You see de moon a-bleedin', 
See de stars a-fallin', 

See de elements meltin', 

See de forked lightning’, 
Hear de thunder rumblin'; 
Earth shall reel and totter. 


"Den you see the Christian risin’', 
Den you see de righteous marchin', 
Dey are marchin' home to heaven. 
Den you see my Jesus comin' 

Wid all his holy angels, 

Take de righteous home to heaven, 
Dar dey live wid God forever." 


They believed in the general judgment, for which all were exhorted 
to get ready: 


"Judgment day is a-rollin' around; 
Judgment! Judgment! 
Oh, how I long to go!" 
The issues of the judgment were everlasting punishment and ever- 


lasting happiness. It was ill with the wicked and well with the good. 
A beautiful melody was built up on the parable of the virgins, showing 
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the different results of the judgment for the wise and the foolish. 
That they believed in future punishment, severe and endless, seems 
strange. "It would seem as if this whole race of Lazaruses," says 
one, "who received only the crumbs as they fell from the rich tables 
of the masters, would feel that they had experienced their full share 
of trouble in this life. But no! they firmly held to the idea that 
sin must be punished, and incorporated this idea in their songs." 

The following is a good example from one of many illustrating this 
point: 


"My Lord, what a mornin’ 

When de stars begin to fall: 
You'll hear de sinner moan, 
When de stars begin to fall." 


But while their belief in future punishment was vivid their hope 
for the blessings bestowed by the heavenly Father was bright and 
fadeless. Observe the ring of certitude with which they sang: 


"The man who loves to serve the Lord, 

When death shall shake this frame, 
He shall receive his just reward, 

When death shall shake this frame." 


The impromptu lyrics of the slave poets were at their best when 
depicting the glories of the happy land. Allowed entrance to their 
master's mansion only by the back way and as servants, their hearts 
kindled at the prospect of an abundant entrance to the heavenly 
mansion. They forgot the miserable cabins in which they lived when 
they sang 


"In bright mansions above, 

In bright mansions above, 
Lord, I want to live up yonder, 

In bright mansions above." 


Misery was their lot here, but 


"Wait a little while, then 

We'll sing the new song, 

Wait a little while; 

My heavenly home is bright an' fair, 
We will sing the new song; 

No pain nor sorrow enters there, 
Then we'll sing the new song." 


There were angels waiting at the door to convey the faithful to the 
land of happiness. 

The hope of immortality is prominent in these songs. Was there 
ever a Negro slave who did not believe in God? in heaven? in 
immortality? The grave was not life's goal; there was a life beyond 
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unmeasured by the flight of years; there death was not known. God 
would 


"Take the righteous home to heaven, 
There they'll live with him forever." 


Remarkable as are these songs for what they contain, they are 
still more remarkable for what they do not contain. In the first 
place, their conceptions are orthodox. Doubtless they heard un- 
orthodox preaching, but that none of this is manifest in their songs 
shows that it requires truth to inspire the genuinely religious heart. 
In their songs we find the essentials of Christianity dwelt upon, 
while the non-essentials are conspicuously absent. Many slaves had 
Roman Catholic masters, especially in Louisiana. It was the custom 
in the slave states for the slave, if he attended religious services, 
to attend the same ones that his master did. We may be assured that 
not a few slaves received Roman Catholic indoctrination. But strange 
to say these songs are free from mariolatry. As far as I can discover 
by research and experience I find no melody of the slave singing 
divine praises to the Virgin. 

Again, we observe the entire absence of the spirit of revenge 
in these songs. These songs comprised their whole public utterance. 
To read, to write, to make public address, these were denied the 
slave. Ignorance was the corner stone of slavery. Hence they sang 
their thoughts. Human nature must have an expression. Although these 
songs comprised, as I have said, the whole public utterance of a 
people for two and a half centuries, yet there cannot be found in 
them a single trace of ill-will! Does the world present a parallel 
to this? Compare this with the Psalms. David, oppressed by his enemies, 
called down fire, hail, and burning wind, to consume them from the 
very face of the earth. But no such speech as that ever fell from 
the lips of the typical American slave. He rested his case with God, 
to whom belongeth vengeance. The Judge of all the earth would do 
right. When public prejudice shall have passed away and the future 
historian shall write unbiased by race feeling he will dip his pen 
in the clear sunlight of justice and catalog this among the virtues 
of the American slave. Coming generations will read with admiring 
wonder of this oppressed people who so forcibly remind one of him 
who was oppressed, yet humbled himself and opened not his mouth. 

Thus we have found in our survey of these songs that the con- 
ceptions of God, of Christ, of the Holy Spirit, of the angels, of 
Satan, of the Christian life, and of the future are orthodox, and 
that there is a remarkable absence of certain heretical and vindictive 
elements which naturally they might be supposed to contain. 

What is the origin of these conceptions? The slaves, as I have 
before stated, always had the privilege of attending the religious 
services of their masters. At certain periods they were allowed 
services of their ow dt which a white minister presided. In some 
families provision was made for special religious instruction, limited 
in scope and character, for the slaves. Occasionally there were 
services for and by the slaves. In these meetings their songs were 
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perfected. In the other meetings they got their material; meanwhile, 
at their daily tasks, it was worked over in their minds. When they 
came to their own meetings, wrought upon by a deep religious 
enthusiasm, they gave vent to their feelings in expressions of 
burning rhythmic utterances of soul-stirring songs. Thus were these 
unique songs conceived and born. 

Such a tenacious grasp of the fundamental and essential truths 
of Christianity by these unlettered slaves in the midst of social 
confusion and moral error is indicative of the original qualities 
of mind and heart of the Negro people, and is calculated to inspire 
with renewed hope those who have so earnestly wrought and confidently 
longed for the evangelization of the black man both in Africa and 
America. 


SOME SLAVE SUPERSTITIONS 
BY CLEMENT RICHARDSON 


Our good parents of slavery days luxuriated in superstition. They 
never moved, never thought, never dreamed, never had an itch of the 
body or a quiver of the eye, never encountered anything at any hour 
without reading therein a certain sign. As a part of the folk-lore 
of the Negro people these superstitions are of great interest. 

To feel a hot breath of air strike you at twilight signifies 
the near-by presence of a ghost. Should you wish to avoid him, stop 
and turn your coat and trousers and hat wrong side out and the spirit 
cannot encounter you. If, however, he is a pugnacious sprite and 
approaches malgre the change, turn and address him thus: "In the 
name of the Lord, what do you want?" Whereupon he will tell you his 
business upon earth, then depart and never, never trouble you again. 
If, on the other hand, it is a prowling ghost who crawls under the 
house, bumps against the floor, makes strange sounds, and whispers 
in the midnight hours, you have only to put in a new floor and he 
will do so no more. Some ghosts are obtrusive and will not only prowl 
about the house, but creep in through the cat-hole or under the crack 
of the door during the wee small hours of the night, and, once inside, 
expand to vast proportions. To spare yourself any disturbance in this 
way, sow mustard seed all about the doorstep just before going to bed, 
or place a sieve on the doorstep. Before entering, the spirit will 
have to count all the holes in the sieve or all the mustard seeds, 
and by this time daylight will come and he will have to go. As the 
counting for one night will not do for another you are always safe. 

If a black cat walks across your path, you must either return 
home immediately, or, just where she crosses, make a plus sign and 
spit on it. If, however, it is a rabbit that crosses your path you 
will have to turn around and walk backwards over the spot, or bad 
luck will overtake you a few paces on. If a rooster crows at your 
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door in the daytime, begin cooking, for some one is coming in hungry. 
Should he crow after sundown, or should a cow low at that time, you 
are sure to hear of a death within twenty-four hours. If a dog howls 
after dark he too brings news of death, but if he crawls along on 
his belly, he is measuring the grave of one of the family. A raven 
flying over the house and then returning brings death into that house. 

Before buying a mule turn him loose and let him wallow. If he 
can turn all the way over he is worth one hundred dollars; should 
he fail to do this you take a risk if you purchase him at any price. 
If a turkey buzzard light on your chimmey or housetop it is a sign 
that you are a thief and are at that moment concealing stolen goods. 
This is one of the most interesting of the old superstitions, and, 
in fact, is hardly to be classed as a superstition since it is based 
on fact. As the slaves were ever before their masters or overseers 
it was impossible for them to make way with any kind of stolen goods 
save food. Even in capturing this they were often overtaken by the 
master or the "patter rollers.'' When thus taken by surprise, they 
would throw the half-eaten pig or lamb or chicken into the loft, 
where it would remain for an indefinite length of time. As the weather 
was warm the flesh would not be long in proclaiming its presence, 
and Mr. Turkey Buzzard would come as the overseer's sharp detective. 

All nature spoke to the slave in vivid and exact terms. A shoot- 
ing star called sinners to repentance. A sunken grave summoned to 
rest a kinsman of him who lay therein. It was pointed irreverence 
to speak while it was thundering, since the Creator was angry and 
might strike you. If, however, it thundered and lightened "befo' 
day" some poor hard sinner, some very wicked man, had been summoned 
before the bar of justice. 

The utmost care must be taken of a mother immediately before 
and after child-birth, and of the infant until it walks, or misery 
will follow. You must not sweep under the bed, nor turn over the 
quilts or pillows in the bed where the child was born, nor must you 
take up the ashes in the fireplace for a whole month, or the mother 
will take a cold from which she will never recover. Her hair must 
not be combed for a month, or all of it will drop out and never grow 
again. Put the infant's clothes on over its feet for a month. If 
you allow the child to learn to crawl backwards it will rule its 
father. Never in any way step over a baby or it will then and there 
stop growing. Feed the child out of the pot and he will never run 
away from home, but sweep under his feet and he will become lazy 
and run away. 

In your conduct about the house look sharp that you do not bring 
i111 luck upon yourself. Never enter the house by one door and go 
out by another. Never enter the house with an ax on your shoulder; 
you will be in the worst of danger if you do so. Should you go in 
that way, even if you lay the ax down before thinking, pick it up 
and walk backwards out of doors. Never take a step with one shoe 
on and one off, for every step you take is a step into trouble. By 
no means sweep trash out of the house after sundown or you will bring 
calamity upon your house. Never bathe, even your finger tips, in 
water used by another, you are sure to have a quarrel with the person 
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if you do. If you sew on a button or mend a garment you are wearing, 
a lie will be told about you for every stitch taken. 

If your right hand itches, spit in it and rub it in your pocket; 
you are going to get some money. So, too, if there is any foam on 
your coffee, sip it off and money awaits you. If, however, your left 
eye itches, look sharp, your creditors are after you. An itch on 
the left of the nose signifies that a woman is talking about you, 
on the right, that a man is doing the talking. If your right eye 
quivers you are going to laugh, but if your left eye dances you are 
going to weep. To stub your left foot prophesies bad luck, to stub 
your right toe, good luck. If your feet itch on the bottom you are 
sure to tread upon strange soil. 

Beware of conjury. There are "hands planted" for you everywhere. 
Sometimes they take you with pains in the foot, sometimes in the 
head, very often in the side; these last pains are deadly. Should 
you encounter a dirty rag with a knot tied in it, avoid it; some 
professional conjurer has been paid to kill you. However, there are 
remedies. To avoid being conjured in the foot, take a piece of brim- 
stone and make a plus sign on the inner sole of your shoe every 
morning before leaving your home. To avoid diseases of all kinds 
carry a red onion in your left-hand pocket. If you feel that some 
one is really after you and is about to get you, you had better see 
a root doctor and get some powdered "“yarbs" tied in a bag. Of course 
you have better sense than to open this bag. Finally, to protect 
the whole family from conjuration, buy and keep among your flock 
a "frisly" (Friesland) chicken. Nothing can remain planted where 
one of these is kept. 

With signs and wonders like these our good slave parents found 
life full of change. The lash and hounds could not dim their poetic 
vision, nor six days with the plow and hoe gall them with a sense 
of monotony. Wrapped in their many colored cloak of superstition, 
they saw in the trees, the birds of the air, the beasts of the field, 
and in their own bodies, wonders and enigmas that civilization never 
dreamed of, 
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FOLK-LORE FROM ELIZABETH CITY COUNTY, VIRGINIA 





BY A. M. BACON AND E. C. PARSONS 


Incriminating the Other Fellow 


Once upon a time Brer Rabbit and Brer Wolf went to steal a cow from 
aman. They caught the cow and killed it, and took off the hide. 
Then Brer Rabbit told Brer Wolf that "whoever owns this cow is 
coming, and the way you must do is to get into the hide and wrap 
up."' So the man came, Brer Rabbit said, "The way to do to find 

out who stole the cow is to put the hide on the fire." Brer Wolf 
cried, "It's not me, it's Brer Rabbit!" Brer Rabbit replies, "Knock 
him in the mouth! He is a grand rascal! He'll spoil a gentleman's 
credit!" Recorded by A. M. Bacon. 


Playing Godfather 


(Version a) 


Once upon a time B'o' Rabbit and B'o"' Fox lived together. They used 
to put their dinner to cooking before they went to work in the 
morning, so that it would be done when they reached home in the 
evening. All went on very well until one day they decided to have 
black pease for dinner. Now, B'o' Rabbit was very fond of black 
pease and he was very greedy, so he begun to think of a plan 

to eat all the pease by himself. At last he thought of a scheme. 
When he had been working a while, B'o' Fox was startled by hearing 
B'o' Rabbit cry out, "Who's that calling me?" B'o' Fox said, "What's 
matter, B'o' Rabbit?" B'o' Rabbit replied, "Some one's calling 

me, so I am gwine see what dey wants, be back in a minute." When 

he came back, B'o' Fox said, "Who was it?"--''My aunt sent for me 

to come and name her baby."--"Well, what did yer name it?"--"Just- 
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Begun."--What a funny name!" said B'o' Fox, but B'o' Rabbit said 
nothing. B'o' Rabbit worked about ten minutes, then hollered out, 
"I wish you all would stop calling me."--"What's matter now, B'o' 
Rabbit?" asked B'o' Fox. "Somebody is a-calling me agin, and I 
am dead tired of it too, but I guess I'll have to go and see what 
dey wants." This time he staid a little longer than the first time. 
When he came back, B'o" Fox said, "Who was it calling you this 
time?" B'o' Rabbit said, "My cousin just come home from the 
North; and dem folks at home dey done tell her that I was fust-rate 
at naming babies, 90 nothing could do but she must call me to 
name hern.''--"Well, what yer name it?"--"Half-Gone," replied B'o' 
Rabbit. Well, B'o' Rabbit worked for half an hour, then 
hollered out, "I declare, I won't go a step. No, indeed! Not 
if I knows myself." B'o' Fox said, "What an airth de matter 
wid you, B'o' Rabbit?"--"Somebody is calling me agin, but I 
aint' a gwine."--"You had better go and see what dey wants," 
said B'o' Fox. "Well, long as you think I ought to go, I guess 
I have to go," said B'o' Rabbit. At the end of an hour B'o' 
Rabbit returned in high spirits, greeting B'o' Fox with, 
"Another baby to name."--"Well, I never, sence I was born! 
Another baby to name! Well, what did you name it?"--"All-Gone," 
replied B'o' Rabbit. "That's a might queer name," said B'o' 
Fox; but B'o' Rabbit held his peace, and worked on in silence 
for the remainder of the day. When they reached home that 
evening, they were surprised to find the pease all gone, and 
they had to go to bed supperless. 

Written by Minnetta in 1902. 


Playing Godfather 


(Version b) 


One day Bro' "Possum gathered a large kittle of pease and put 
them in a kittle to cook. In the mean time he ask" Sister 
Weasel to come over and help him work in the garden and have 
dinner with him. Sister Weasel came; and, as she couldn't 
leave her three little babies home, she brought them along, 
too. 

Bro’ ‘Possum had told Sister Weasel abou’ the pease he 
had on cooking; and the whole time she was working, she was 
thinking of how she could get into the house to eat them 
befo' Bro’ ‘Possum did. At last the thought came to her mind 
that she would tell Bro' ‘Possum to let her go into the house 
to name one of her babies. When she thought the pease were 
done, she said, "Bro' 'Possum, got to go into de house to 
name one ob my babies. Won't be gone long."--"All right, Sis' 
Weasel! Don't stay long!" 

Sister Weasel went into the house, and found the pease nice 
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and done. So she ate the top off and ran back to work. "What 
did you name your baby, Sister Weasel?" asked Bro’ ‘Possum. 
"Top-Off,'' answered Sister Weasel, working all the time. In 

a few minutes Sister Weasel felt hungry again; and she said 

to Bro' ‘Possum, "Bro' 'Possum, I got go in and name my second 
baby,"--"All right, Sister Weasel! but don't stay long!" said 
Bro’ ‘Possum. 

Sister Weasel went in this time and ate half of the pease. 
This time, when she came out, Bro' 'Possum asked, "Well, 
Sister Weasel, what did you name this one?"-~-"Half-Gone," 
said Sister Weasel, and away she went chopping in the garden. 
Pretty soon she felt hungry again; for, once she had tasted 
those pease, she couldn't stop until she had eaten them. So 
she said, "Bro" ‘Possum, let me go in now and name my last 
baby, and I won't bother you any more." Bro' ‘Possum gave his 
consent. This time Sister Weasel cleaned the kettle, and came 
running out agin. "What did you name this baby, Sister Weasel?" 
asked Bro' ‘Possum. "All-Gone," said Sister Weasel, and went 
hard at her work. Pretty soon Bro' 'Possum noticed that Sister 
Weasel was getting sluggish on the job, and he thought that 
she was hungry. So he said, "Come, Sister Weasel, let's eat 
the kittle of pease, and we will feel more like working."-- 
"All right!" said Sister Weasel. When Bro' ‘Possum went into 
the house and found that the pease had gone, he became very 
angry, and told Sister Weasel that she had eaten all his pease. 
"Now, Bro’ "Possum, I haven't eaten your pease," said Sister 
Weasel. "You have eaten my pease, Sister Weasel, and I am 
going to eat you for my dinner." When Sister Weasel heard 
this, she became frightened, for she well knew that Bro' 
"Possum would eat her up with little trouble. But what was 
she to do? Bro’ 'Possum's garden, which she loved dearly, 
was a long ways from the house, but one with a keen eye could 
see all over the garden. Sister Weasel knew that Bro’ ‘Possum 
could not do this, on account of his poor sight. So she said, 
"O Bro’ ‘Possum! just look how the Wren children are stealing 
your crop!" At this Bro’ 'Possum forgot all about his pease, 
an' ran down to his garden. In the mean time Sister Weasel 
grabbed her babies and ran as fast as she could to the woods 
and hid. After she got herself hidden, she laughed to herself 
of how she had fooled Bro' 'Possum. 

Written by Gladys Stewart of Phoebus. 


Playing Godfather: Tell-Tale Grease 


Once the bear and the rabbit had some butter. There was a good deal 
of it. They were out working together in the field. After a little 
while the rabbit looked up toward the house, and said, 'Buh Bear, 

I hear some people calling me up to the house." The bear said, "Go 
and see who they are."' Buh Rabbit went to the house and ate some 

of the butter. Then he came back and worked for a little time. After 
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a while he said, "Buh Bear, I hear these people calling me again," 
and he went to the house a second time. This he did three or four 
times, until he had eaten all the butter. After a time Buh Bear said, 
"Tt is time to stop work and go to the house and get something to 
eat." When they got to the house, the bear found that the butter 
was all gone. Then he said, "Buh Rabbit, you ate that butter when 
you came to the house. Le'’s build a fire and lie down before it! 
and the one that ate the butter it will run out of his mouth." So 
they lay down before the fire and went to sleep. Soon Buh Rabbit 
awoke, and found that the butter had run out of his mouth on to a 
piece of bark under his head. He slipped the bark under the bear's 
head, where the bear found it when he awoke. 

Recorded by A. M. Bacon. 


Tar Baby: Mock Plea 
(Version a) 


Once Broder Rabbit and Broder Fox decided to be friends. So they 
were to go out at night to steal from Broder ‘Possum, but it seemed 
dat Broder Rabbit would try and play off on Broder Fox. Well, they 
went on; Broder Rabbit pretended to be Broder 'Possum's best friend. 
Well, Broder ‘Possum said to Broder Rabbit one day, "Look here, Broder 
Rabbit! does you know dat somebody is stealing all my milk and corn?" 
Broder Rabbit he laughed, and said, "Well, Broder ‘Possum, that's 

too bad! Us ought to catch that person, and what we do for him will 
be a plenty." Broder ‘Possum thought Broder Rabbit was de man, so 

he fixed for him. So one night Broder ‘Possum set up a tar man near 
his corn-crib. Up comes Broder Fox and Rabbit with their sacks. 
Broder Fox he spy the man, he stops; but Mr. Rabbit he walks on; 

and when he saw the man, he was frightened very much, but he took 
courage and went on. He walked up to the tar man, and railed out, 
"Oh, yes! I cotch you here at Broder 'Possum's crib. You de fellow 
been stealing corn." The man didn't speak. Then Broder Rabbit walked 
up to strike him. He slapped the man, and his hand stuck. "Let my 
hand go! I got anoder one here." He then pound away with the other 
hand, and that stuck. "You better let go my hands! I got two foots 
here." Then he pound away again, and his foot stuck. He kicked again, 
and his other foot stuck. "You better let my foots go! I got a head 
here, I'll butt you." Then he gave a hard butt, and there he was 

hard and fast for Broder ‘Possum the next morning. 

Well, the next morning Broder ‘Possum came down and found Broder 
Rabbit stuck fast to the tar man. "O Broder Rabbit! I thought I would 
catch you. You are the one who has been stealing from me."—"Oh, 
no, Broder ‘Possum! I was just watching to see if I could catch anybody 
for you, and, come to behold, I cotched this man. I walked up and 
spoke, and he wouldn't speak, so I struck him; and every time I 
struck him, my hands and feet would stick, so I kept him until this 
morning for you."—"Well, that's all right, Broder Rabbit. I put 
this man here just to catch you. So now I am going to punish you."-- 
"Lord! Broder ‘Possum, what is you gwine to do to me?"—"I am going 
to throw you in the river."-—"Oh, please throw me in right now, 
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Broder ‘Possum! I likes dat very much."--"No, I won't throw you there, 
I'll put you in the fire."—"Oh, I don't care! I want to go in the 
fire, I am cold. Please put me in now, Broder 'Possum!"—"No, I won't 
do that, I'll tie you and throw you in the briar-patch."—"0O Broder 
‘Possum! please don't throw me in the patch, those briars will stick 
me to death."--"Well, I am going to throw you in, anyway." Then 
he bound Broder Rabbit and threw him into the patch, but the rabbit 
was just where he wanted to be. After he was loosed, he laughed at 
Broder ‘Possum, and went on his way with Broder Fox. "Well," said 
Broder Fox, "I guess, when you gwine steal again, you will be a little 
more shy." 

Written by Charles E. Flagg of Montgomery, Ala., in 1899. 


Tar Baby: Mock Plea 
(Version b) 


A man once had a nice spring, but sometimes it was muddy. Some one 
told him that it was a rabbit that did it, and to put a tar baby 
down there and it would scare him away. He did so; and when the 
rabbit saw it, she hailed, "Who are you?" She said, "If you don't 
tell me your name, I will slap your head off." So saying, she tried 
it, and her hand was stuck. She cried, "You had better turn me loose, 
I have another hand," and she let him have it. That one was stuck. 
She kept on this way until hands, feet, tail, and head were stuck 
in the tar. Now what? The man came, and was satisfied with his scheme. 
So he said to her, "I have you, Miss, and I'll fix you. I will fling 
you in this spring and drown you."—"Please put me in there!" said 
she. "No," said he, "I won't put you in there, because you want to 
go in there." There was a pile of bushes on fire, and he said, "I 
am going to fling you in that fire." She said, "All right! I like 
fire."--"No, no, Miss! I sha'n't please you so much." So he found 
a cluster of briars, and said that he had a great mind to fling her 
in there. She cried and yelled, begged him not to put her in such 
a place. He thought he had found the right place to punish her. So 
he let her go; and when she landed there, she cried out to hin, 
"This is my home; my mammy and daddy were born in here." 

Written in 1899. 


Tar Baby: Mock Plea 
(Version c) 


Mrs. Hare had a fine lot of ducks, and every now and then she would 
miss one or two of them. Mrs. Hare became troubled about her ducks; 
and she tried very hard to catch the thief, but was unable to do 

so. After a while she thought of a way to catch the thief. She moved 
the ducks, and put in their place a big pot of tar. That night Mr. 
Fox came, as he had done before, and stuck his paw down after a duck, 
but something held his paw; and he said in a loud voice, "Turn me 
loose, turn me loose! I say you better turn me loose! I have another 
one back here, and I'11 let you have it presently." At last he threw 
his other paw into the tar, and that was held fast. He did not give 
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up the fight, and continued to fight until all of his paws were made 
fast. Then he said, "Look here! You better turn me loose! I got a 
great big club back here; and if you don't turn me loose, I'll let 
you have it, sure." (Unfinished. ) 

Written by J. H. Thomas in 1899. 


Tar Baby: The Lord Dines 


Once there was a farmer who owned a cabbage-patch. Every morning 
Mr. Rabbit would go an’ eat the farmer's cabbage. One morning the 
farmer made a tar baby and put it out there beside the cabbage-patch. 
The next morning, when Mr. Rabbit came down to the cabbage-patch, 
he didn't know what to make of the tar baby. So he said, "Good- 
morning!" but the tar baby didn't say a word. So Mr. Rabbit said, 
"Good-morning! If you don't speak to me this time, I will hit you." 
So Mr. Rabbit said, "Good-morning!" The tar baby didn't say a word. 
Mr. Rabbit hit him with his paw, and it stuck fast in the tar. Mr. 
Rabbit said, "Turn me aloose!" And then Mr. Rabbit kicked the tar 
baby, and his feet stuck fast in the tar. The next morning, when 
the farmer came down to the cabbage-patch, the farmer said, "I have 
you now!" So he carried Mr. Rabbit home and threw him in the rye- 
field. Mr. Rabbit ran home. 

Not long after that Mr. Rabbit put out signs that the Lord was 
coming. So one day the Lord came to see the farmer. The Lord sat 
down and had a nice dinner. After the dinner was over, the Lord went 
out doors and pulled off his clothes, and said, "I told you I was 
going to eat at your house some day." 

Written by Martha James. 


Playing Godfather: Tar Baby: Mock Plea 


A fox once hired a rabbit to help him work on his farm, and the fox's 
wife had to cook for them. They began work early in the morning, 
while Mrs. Fox was cooking pease, of which the rabbit was very fond. 
He would work to get to the end of the row before Mr. Fox, and answer 
as if some one had called him. Mr. Fox would say, “Who is that?" 

The rabbit would say, "Your wife called me, I don't know what she 
wants.'"' Mr. Fox would say, "Go see what she wants." The rabbit would 
go the house and say, 'Mrs. Fox, Mr. Fox says give me a plate of 
pease, please."--"All Right!" said Mrs. Fox, "tell him there are 

only two more left." When Mr. Rabbit began work, he would run to 

the end of the row and back, and answer again. Mr. Fox would say, 
"Who is that?" The rabbit would say, "Your wife called me again. 


I don't know what she wants."--"Go and see what she wants," said 
the fox. Then Mr. Rabbit would go, and say to Mrs. Fox, "Mr. Fox 
says give me another plate of pease."--"Please tell him there's only 


one more left." Mr. Rabbit ate the pease and went back the third 
time. At noon Mr. Fox said, "Come, Mr. Rabbit! we'll go and get our 
dinner." The rabbit said, "Oh, no, Mr. Fox! I don't care for any 
dinner."--"I don't want anybody to work for me without eating," said 
Mr. Fox. Mr. Rabbit went, but would not keep up with Mr. Fox. Mrs. 
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Fox met Mr. Fox in the yard, and asked where he was going, and also 
told him there was no dinner because he had sent Mr. Rabbit to eat 
all the pease. 

Mr. Fox said, "Never mind, never mind! I'11 catch you. Go in 
the dairy and bring me that butter." The rabbit went in and stuck 
his front paw in the butter, but it stuck fast. He said, "Never mind, 
never mind! I have another paw here." He stuck it in, and it stuck 
fast. "Never mind, never mind! I still have another one here." He 
stuck that one in, and it stuck fast. "Never mind, never mind! got 
one more here," and that stuck fast. "Never mind, never mind! I got 
a mouth here." He put his mouth in, and it stuck fast. 

Then Mr. Fox came upon him, and said, "Now I have you! I am going 
to kill you; I am going to throw you in a pile of briars." The rabbit 
said, "Please don't throw me in the briars! You may burn me, you 
may roast me, but please don't throw me in the briars! You will tear 
my face and eyes to pieces." Then Mr. Fox took him, and threw him 
in the briars. The rabbit laughed, "Ha, ha, ha! you threw me to my 
home in bamboo-briars. I was bred and born in a briar-patch." 

Written by Nellie Virginia Hudgins. 


Take My Place 


(Version a) 


Bear plants potatoes and beans, which are stolen. Bear says, "Who's 
dat been medlin' in my field and been eatin' my peas and taters? 
Oh, well! I'll get him yet! I knows what I's gwine to do. I'll set 
for dat ar gent'man, and I's sure to git him." . . . Rabbit visits 
Bear, and tells him that Fox is the thief. Bear sets a snare, which 
Rabbit himself is caught in. Fox comes up, and Rabbit begins to sing, 
and says, "O Mr. Fox! I see all kinds of beautiful things, now I 
am swingin’ in this pleasant swing. O Mr. Fox! I see a beautiful 
city ober yonder."--"Bro' Rabbit, may I swing some and see somet'in' 
too?"-——"Not yet, Br’ Fox; you can swing some by and by."—"Oh, let 
me swing some now, Bro’ Rabbit!"—"All right, Bro' Fox! you may swing. 
Now, Bro’ Fox, you come here aifd git me out ob dis swing, and let 
me put you in, so you can see some ob de beautiful t'ings I's been 
seein'."” After Fox is in the snare, Rabbit says, "Bro' Fox, when 
you are in, let me know, so I can push you and make you swing high."— 
"All right, Bro’ Rabbit! I's all right. Now push me! ... I see 
no heaben and city dat you told me "bout." Bear comes up. Rabbit 
says, "Mr. Bear, Mr. Bear, I told you dat Fox been eatin" your taters 
and peas. Now you see for yourself."--"Well, sir, Mr. Fox, what's 
you doin’ in dis trap?"--"Mr. Rabbit got me in here. He was in here 
firs'."--"I don't believe it. I care for no "scuse. Guess I's "bout 
as well kill yer now." 

Abstract from tale written by W. T. White in 1903. 
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Take My Place 
(Version b) 


One day Brer Rabbit stole some cabbage from Brer Wolf. Brer Wolf 
caught Brer Rabbit and put him into a hollow log, and put a block 
of wood into each end to prevent Brer Rabbit from getting out. He 
said that he was going to starve Brer Rabbit to death. After Brer 
Rabbit had been in there a half a day, Brer Wolf passed by and hailed 
him. "Hello, Brer Rabbit!" said he. Brer Rabbit answered, "Hello!" 
The next day Brer Wolf passed again. Brer Rabbit spoke so low that 
he could scarcely be heard. Brer Wolf said to himself, "He is ‘most 
dead." About noon Brer Wolf came back again, and hailed, but received 
no answer. Brer Wolf got an axe and pounded upon the log, but he 
got no answer. He then called and called, but no answer. So he said, 
"Brer Rabbit is dead." Brer Wolf took the block out of the end of 
the log, laughed to himself, and walked away. After he was gone, 
Brer Rabbit laughed, too. He came out of the log greatly tickled 

at Brer Wolf's foolishness. In a few days he met Brer Wolf. Brer 
Wolf said, "Hello, Brer Rabbit! I thought you were dead." Then he 
caught Brer Rabbit again, and decided to box him up and throw him 
into the river. Brer Wolf called Brer Bear, Brer Elephant, and Brer 
Fox to see the fun. After Brer Rabbit was put into the box, it was 
found that there were no nails to nail the cover down with. So they 
put the cover on, and all went away after nails. 

As soon as they were gone, Brer Rabbit came out. He found a stone, 
and put it in the box and fitted the cover on, just as before. When 
Brer Wolf came back without looking into the box, he and his friends 
began to nail down the cover of the box. 

When they were ready, they said good-by to Brer Rabbit, but he 
would not speak. They laughed, and said he was mad. Then they flung 
the box into the river, and it sank. 

In two or three days Brer Rabbit came back with cheese and butter 
and milk and gold and silver. He gave them all some, and thanked 
them for throwing him into the river. He told them that he had had 
a good time. Then Brer Wolf asked them to put him into a box and 
throw him into the river. They did it, but have not seen him since. 

Informant, E. E. Edwards. Recorded by A. M. Bacon. 


False Message: Take My Place 


Once a rabbit went up to a man's house and told his little daughter 
that her father said let him go into the garden, but turn him out 

a long time before dinner. At noontime the little girl's father came 
home and went into the garden. He saw that something had been eating 
his peas, so he asked the little girl who had been eating his peas. 
The little girl told him about the rabbit. The father told the little 
girl that the next time the rabbit came, she should keep him there 
until he returned. The little girl did as she was bidden. When the 
man came home and found the rabbit, he caught him, and tied him with 
a rope. The rabbit got a great many little strings and put them on 
a stick, so as to make a fiddle. Late in the afternoon an opossum 
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came along, and saw the rabbit tied and playing on the fiddle. Brer 
Opossum said, "Brer Rabbit, what is you doing tied dere?" The rabbit 
said, "Don't you see my fiddle? I am going to play for dese people, 
and dey gib"' me five dollars a hour. Don't you wish you were in my 
place?" The opossum said, “Brer Rabbit, if you let me take your place, 
I will show you where you can get any kind of food you want, and 
I will give you half the money." At first the rabbit refused, so 
as to make the opossum think that he meant what he said; but finally 
he let the opossum untte him and take his place. Night came, but 
the opossum found nobody to play the fiddle for. After a time a man 
came in with a kettle of hot water and poured over him. That was 
all the pay he got. At last the opossum was unloosed and went away 
sadder and wiser. 

Recorded by A. M. Bacon. 


In the Bag 


Once upon a time there lived a fox whom the people called a chicken- 
thief. One morning early he took a bag and went to the village to 
get a chicken. After getting the chicken, he went to a farmer's house, 
where he asked if he might leave his bag. Before leaving, he told 
the woman not to open the bag, then he trotted to the village. As 
soon as the fox was out of sight, she opened the bag, and out flew 
the chicken. The farmer's wife put a stone in the bag, and fixed 
it like the fox had it. The fox came back, thanked her, and ran home. 
He got the water ready, and then went to put his chicken in. Time 
he opened the bag, the stone rolled in and scaled the fox to death. 
Written by Marian Gee of Phoebus. 


Buzzard Makes Terrapin His Riding-—Horse 


(Version a) 


Once there was a buzzard and a terrapin who went to see the king's 
daughter. The buzzard said to the terrapin, "Where are you going?" 
The terrapin asked him what that was to him. The buzzard he said, 
"I just asked you." Then he said he was going to see the king's 
daughter. The buzzard asked the terrapin to just let him ride on 
his back, and he would go with him. The terrapin let him ride as 
far as the fence, then told him that when he came to the gate he 
must get down. The buzzard said, "All right!" but when they came 

to the gate, he said, "Just carry me as far as the door, and I will 
get down." But when they got to the door, the buzzard popped his 
spur into the terrapin, and rode into the house on the terrapin's 
back. Then the girl said she would have the buzzard, because he was 
so smart. 


Recorded by A. M. Bacon. 
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Buzzard Makes Terrapin His Riding Horse 
(Version b) 


The rabbit and the fox were going to see a girl, and the fox was 
getting the best of the rabbit. So B'o Rabbit, when he went to see 
the girl, would talk against B'o Fox to her. When the fox came, the 
girl would tell him what the rabbit had said. The fox got mad and 
went to see the rabbit, and asked what he was talking about him for. 
The rabbit denied it, and said, "If I could see that girl, I would 
face her in that story, and I would go over there now if I wasn't 
sick." The fox was so anxious to have the rabbit and the girl together, 
he said, "Get on my back, and I will carry you over there." The rabbit 
had told the girl that his papa had the fox for riding-horse the 
last twelve months, and he expect to have him the next twelve. The 
rabbit made out he was so sick until he couldn't go; but the fox 
told him to get on his back and go, anyway. Then the rabbit decided 
to go, but said he could not ride without a bridle, saddle, switch, 
and spur. The fox said, "Get them, and we will go, for some one is 
telling a story." They went on until they got near the girl's house, 
and the fox told the rabbit to get down; but the rabbit made out 
he was so sick, and asked the fox to carry him to the corner of the 
house. When they got there, the rabbit gave the fox a cut with the 
switch and a kick with the spur, and made him jump up on the girl's 
steps, and said, “Look here, girl! what I told you? Didn't I say 
I had Brother Fox for my riding-horse?™" The fox wanted to fight, 
and jumped out and pulled off the bridle, and saddle; but the rabbit 
ran off. When the fox met the rabbit, he wanted to kill him; but 
the rabbit said to the fox, "I am not the rabbit did you that way. 
He had little eyes, but I got big eyes." 

Informant, Ananias Tyson. Recorded by A. M. Bacon. 


Buzzard Makes Terrapin His Riding Horse 


(Version c) 


The bear and rabbit agreed to go to a party one night, and the bear 
called at the rabbit's house. The rabbit said that she was sick and 
could not go. The bear urged her to go, for the girls would be so 
disappointed if they did not go. The bear had to argue considerable 
to get her consent, and then on condition that the bear carry her 
part of the way, for she could not walk. The bear said that he 
would. So she dressed, put on her spurs, took her reins and whip 

in her hand. Says the bear, "What are you going to do with these?"--"I 
want the girls to think I rode horse-back.'"' The bear thought no 
more about it, but started off. After getting near the house, 

the bear asked the rabbit to get down off his back. She said that 
she was so sick, that, if she had to walk, it would kill her. So 
the bear pitied her and carried her to the yard, and ordered her 

to get down or he would break her neck. Meanwhile, during the ride, 
she had slipped the lines about the bear's neck: so she drew them 
tight, drove the spurs into his side, and gave him a crack over the 
head with the whip. She made him trot around the house a few times, 
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calling the ladies out to see the sight. Finally she dismounted, 
tied the bear to the post, and walked in the dance-hall and said, 
“Ladies, I told you all that Mr. Bear was my riding-horse." 

Written in 1899. 


Why the Frog Lives in the Water 


Once there was a frog and a terrapin who were going to see the same 
girl. The girl said that she would have the one that could sing the 
most beautiful song. Then the frog began to sing, "Cluck u-lu-lu, 
Cluck u-lu-lu." The terrapin was frightened because the frog sang 
such a beautiful song, and he tried to sing too; but he could only 
say, "Jerusalem, Jerusalem!" The girl said that the frog's song was 
the best. Then the terrapin said, "Come, let us go down to the creek 
and get a drink! and we will try again." The frog agreed, and they 
started for the creek. The frog got there first, and sat down on 
the bank to wait; and while he waited he began to sing. Soon the 
terrapin came up softly behind the frog and pushed him into the water, 
and spoiled his song. Then the girl said she would have the terrapin. 
The frog grieved so, that he never came out on the land to live any 
more. 

Recorded by A. M. Bacon. 


Little Pig and Wolf 


(Version a) 


Once there lived a little pig in a very close little room. A wolf 
would come by every day and try to fool the little pig out, so he 
could eat him. One morning the wolf called, but the pig did not 
answer him. The wolf was very sure the little pig was in there: so 

he said, "I know where a plenty of grapes. You better come and go 
with me." When the wolf was gone, the little pig put out for the 
grape-vine. By that time the wolf came to the pig's home and called 
him again. He did not receive any answer. Then he put out to the 
grape-tree too. When the pig saw the wolf, he hid in some moss on 

the tree. The wolf saw the pig before he got there; and when he got 
there, he called the pig, but he did not get any answer. By that 

time the wolf started to climb the tree. When he got to the little 
pig, the little pig ran out and jumped and ran away, and got home 
before the wolf caught him. By the time the little pig jumped in 

his door and shut it, the wolf had his head in the door, and it 
caught his head. He said to the pig, "Let me go! I will not hurt 
you." The pig opened the do' a little, and the wolf jumped in. The 
pig caught him by the leg, but he was afeard: so he said, "Yonder 
come de dogs."--Let me in! Let me in! Hide me in the box! The dogs 
will catch me!" said the wolf. The pig did so, but he got angry and 
began to put holes in the box. "What are you doing?" said the wolf. 
"Putting holes so you can get air," said the pig. "Oh, indeed!" said 
the wolf. When the pig got the holes in the box, he put on some water. 
When it was very hot, he said, “Don't you want some cool water poured 
on yo’ to mek yo' feel good?"--"Yes," said the wolf. So the pig po'ed 
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hot water on him and killed him. 
Informant, Joe Seawright. Recorded by A. M. Bacon. 


Little Pig and Wolf 
(Version b) 


A long time ago Brer Wolf and Brer Rabbit were good friends, but 
for some reason or other they became deadly enemies. Brer Wolf decided 
to do Brer Rabbit harm. Brer Rabbit staid in his house most of the 
time, so Brer Wolf couldn't get at him. Wolf, however, thought of 

a way to get him out by stratagem. He knew that Brer Rabbit liked 
fruit: so he went to Brer Rabbit's door one night, and told him he 
knew where some fine large apples grew, and asked him if he would 
like to go and get some. Brer Rabbit very politely accepted the 
invitation, and agreed to go for the apples next morning at five 
o'clock. Brer Wolf trotted off home to dream of the sweet revenge 
he was going to have on Brer Rabbit, but Brer Rabbit was on to his 
tricks. Promptly at three o'clock he went after his apples, and was 
back quite a while before five o'clock. As the clocks struck five, 
Brer Wolf tapped on the door. “Are you ready to go for dem apples, 
Brer Rabbit?" says 'e. Brer Rabbit says, "La', Brer Wolf, my watch 
said five o'clock long ‘go, and I thought you wasn't comin', so Ise 
done been." Brer Wolf was so mad he couldn't stand still; but he 
did not give up his hope for revenge, so he told Brer Rabbit ‘bout 
some peaches which were farther away from Brer Rabbit's house than 
the apples. Brer Rabbit gladly consented to go, this time at four 
o'clock; but when Brer Wolf came after him next morning, he had been 
fooled again, and Brer Rabbit was inside enjoying his peaches. This 
time Brer Wolf was so mad dat his har turned gray, but he wouldn't 
give up. He decided to send Brer Rabbit on a fool's errand: so he 
told him about some fine pears. They grew on a distant hill very 
far away. There wa'n't no pears dere at all. Brer Wolf jest want 

to get Brer Rabbit out of his house one more time. They agreed to 
go at three o'clock this time. Brer Rabbit started out ahead of 
time, as usual; but Brer Wolf, who had caught on to him, started 
out early too. He first caught sight of Brer Rabbit sittin' on de 
hill resting, den he kinder laughed up his sleeve when he thought 
how tired he must be from walking so far, an‘ how mad he must be 
for bein’ fooled. After waiting a while, so's to catch his wind, 

he started out as if to speak to Brer Rabbit. 

Brer Rabbit knew there was trouble in the wind: so, as soon as 
he saw Brer Wolf comin’, he made a break for home. Right down de 
hill he went, and Brer Wolf started right behind him. It was a race 
for life; and Brer Rabbit did his level best, while old Brer Wolf 
was equal to the occasion. 

They ran through cornfields, through woods and across fields, 
"til they got in sight of Brer Rabbit's house. The sight of the house 
gave Brer Rabbit new courage and strength; so that he made a final 
break, and got in the house and locked the door just as Brer Wolf 
rushed ‘ginst it. 

Brer Wolf tried all of his force to open the door; and as he 
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failed, he decided to come down the chimney. Brer Rabbit had no 
intention of letting any one come down the chimney after him: so 
he just set a big kettle of boiling water right under the chimney; 
and when Brer Wolf dropped down, he went smack into the kettle. Den 
Brer Rabbit slapped on de cover, and he had Brer Wolf just where 
he wanted him. 

Brer Wolf made all kinds of whining entreaties for Brer Rabbit 
to let him out, but it wasn't no better for him. Brer Rabbit made 
a fine stew of Brer Wolf, and eat apple-sauce and peaches along with 
him. After this he went after fruit whenever he got ready, without 
fear of being caught by Brer Wolf. 

Written by W. P. Norcom in 1903. 


Keeping Pace 


(Version a) 


Once there was a rabbit and a snail who were courting the same girl. 
The girl finally said she would marry the one that could win in a race 
and reach her house soonest. Brer Snail lived in a little house just 
in front of Brer Rabbit's house. Early one morning Brer Rabbit came 
along, and said, "Hello, Brer Snail! Are you ready?"--"Not yet, Brer 
Rabbit," said Brer Snail. "I must eat my breakfast first, and then 
I must fasten up my house." But he only wanted to keep Brer Rabbit 
until he could get on his tail. At last he told Brer Rabbit he was 
ready, and Brer Rabbit started off on a run. The distance they had 
to go was five miles. At the end of the first mile Brer Rabbit called 
out, "Hello, Brer Snail!" expecting Brer Snail to answer far away; 
but Brer Snail answered close at his heels. Then Brer Rabbit ran 
all the faster. At the end of the next mile he called again. Brer 
Snail answered in a low voice, as though he were far behind. Brer 
Rabbit called him at the end of each mile, and each time Brer Snail 
made his voice fainter. At the end of the five miles Brer Rabbit 
called for the last time. Brer Snail's voice was so low that it could 
scarcely be heard. So Brer Rabbit thought he would take a walk, and 
come back in time to go into the house before Brer Snail got there; 
but, as he turned, Brer Snail jumped off his tail, and went into 
the house and jumped into the girl's lap. By and by Brer Rabbit came 
in. He said down by the side of the girl. But the first voice he 
heard was Brer Snail's, saying, "Hello, Brer Rabbit! Ise here, you 
see!" 

Informant, Henry Rhetta. Recorded by A. M. Bacon. 


Keeping Pace 
(Version b) 


A terrapin and fox had a dispute about a girl as to which should 
marry her. Bro’ Fox told Bro' Terrapin that the one who got to the 
girl's house and sit down by her side first should be the one to 
marry her. Bro’ Terrapin agreed to this, and they both started off 

for the goal. In the mean time, Bro" Terrapin grabbed hold of Bro' 
Fox's tail; and when Bro' Fox reached the girl's house and was sitting 
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down by her side, Bro’ Terrapin advised him not to intrude on his 
good nature: consequently Bro' Terrapin won the girl. 
Written by W. N. Brown in 1899. 


Keeping Pace 


(Version c) 


Once upon a time a buzzard met a wren. "Mr. Wren, dahs one thin’ 
I kin do that you can't," said Mr. Buzzard. "What is it, Mr. Buzzard?" 
said the wren. "I kin fly so high, you kin scarcely tell me from 
de cloud."=—"All right, Mr. Buzzard! S"pose we habe a race!" So the 
buzzard and the wren started. When the buzzard spread his wings, 
the wren lightly sat in the hollow of his back and went up with hin. 
"Wha' air ye, Mr. Wren?" said the buzzard when he had gone a little 
distance. "Ise right heah, Mr. Buzzard." Higher and higher went Mr. 
Buzzard. "I yi, Mr. Wren!"--"I yi, Mr. Buzzard, Ise right heah above 
ye, go a li'l' higher, Mr. Buzzard."——"No," said Mr. Buzzard, "we'll 
go down to the earth." . . .--"Well, Mr. Wren, you're allus above 
me. Why is't you neber fly higher den de fence ef you kin fly so 
high?"--"Well, you see, Mr. Buzzard, ef I tell you dat, you will 
be jus’ as wise I be." 

Written by Lucy C. Barrow of Phoebus. 


Relay Race 


Once upon a time there was a prize put up on a race between the rabbit 
and the turtle. It was said that the one who won should have a 
beautiful young girl for his wife. The turtle, knowing that the 
rabbit could make better speed than he could, went around the day 
before the race and got all his friends to help him. He was careful 
to get turtles about his own size, so that they could easily be 
mistaken for himself. The turtle posted them at different places 
along the road, and told them to be ready. When the rabbit came along 
at each point where there was a turtle, the turtle would cry out, 
"Hello, Brer Rabbit!" Then the rabbit would run all the faster. When 
Brer Rabbit reached the end of his journey, there was a turtle to 
cry out, "Hello, Brer Rabbit! You see I have won the race." 
Informant, Cornelius Carr. Recorded by A. M. Bacon. 


Trouble 
(Version a) 


The turkey and the rabbit were once going through an old field, and 
the rabbit asked the turkey what made his eyes so red. Brer Turkey 
told him it was trouble. Then Brer Rabbit asked him what trouble 

was. Brer Turkey said, "Come with me into the field, and I will show 
you trouble." Brer Turkey made believe he was after water, but he 

was only setting the field a-fire in different places. By and by 

Brer Rabbit heard the fire begin to roar. "Brer Turkey! Brer Turkey!" 
he cried, "how are you going to get out of this field?" Brer Turkey 
said he was going to fly out. "Take me with you, Brer Turkey!" said 
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the rabbit. But Brer Turkey said he could hardly get himself out. 
Brer Rabbit ran through the fire, and that is how he lost his tail. 
The fire caught it and burned it off. And Brer Rabbit has never had 
a tail since. 

Informant, Ella Anderson. Recorded by A. M. Bacon. 


Trouble 
(Version b) 


One day Brer Rabbit was complaining, in the presence of Brer Fox, 
of the many troubles he saw every day. Brer Fox said to Brer Rabbit, 
"Brer Rabbit, you are all the time talking about trouble! trouble!! 
trouble!!! I certainly would like to see trouble one time."--"Well," 
said Brer Rabbit, "I'll tell you where to go; and if you do just 
like I tell you, you will be able to see it."-—"All right!" said 
Brer Fox, "I'll be there, sure."-—"You go away down the road and 
lie down in the hay-field and go to sleep; and when trouble comes 
by, I will call you."--"All right, Brer Rabbit! I'll be there." Brer 
Fox went and laid down in the centre of the hay-field and went to 
sleep; and as soon as he had gone to sleep, Brer Rabbit made a large 
ring around Brer Fox. When the ring was about five feet high, Brer 
Rabbit set the hay on fire, and then cried out, "Brer Fox! O Brer 
Fox, Brer Fox!" About this time Brer Fox awoke, and, finding himself 
surrounded with the flames, he soon thought that he saw trouble, and 
cried out, "Trouble! Trouble! Trouble!" 

Written by J. H. Thomas in 1899. 


The Escape 


Once a girl was picking peas in a pea-patch, and a rabbit came along. 
Brer Rabbit went to eating peas. He found them so good, that he kept 
eating and singing, too. 


"Picking peas, 

Land on my knees. 
Heard ol woman call 
Right over there." 


By this time the girl stopped and listened to the rabbit. As soon 
as he had finished his song, she said, "Sing that song again," and 
the rabbit sang again. 


"Picking peas, 

Land on my knees, 
Heard old woman call 
Right over you." 


While he was singing, she caught him and carried him to the house, 
and told her father and mother to listen to Brer Rabbit sing. The 
mother said, "Put him on the floor." Then Brer Rabbit sang,-- 
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"Picking peas, 

Land on my knees. 
Heard old woman call 
Right over you." 


When he had finished, they said, "Sing that song again." Brer Rabbit 
say, "Put me on the bed, and I will." So the little girl put him 

on the bed, and he sang the same song again. Then the father and 
mother said, "Sing that song again." Brer Rabbit say, "Put me in 

the window, and I will." So they put him in the window; and he sang,— 


"Picking peas, picking peas, 
Land on my knees. 

Heard old woman call 

Right over you." 


And with that he jumped out of the window and ran away into the woods, 
and they never saw Brer Rabbit again. 
Informant, Sarah Demmings. Recorded by A. M. Bacon. 


The Password 


Once a ‘possum and a wolf planned to go to a king's palace. The wolf 
went to the house to eat some rice. When he got to the rice-house 

he said to the door, "Glue up!" and the door got tighter and tighter, 
but did not open. Finally the king caught him. Then the wolf begged 
him to let him go, and he would never come there again as long as 

he lived. So the king let him go. 

Then the wolf went back home; and when he got there, he found 
the ‘possum. "Hello, fellow!" he said. “Where you been?" The "possum 
said he had been to his girl's house. 

Then the wolf told him he had been to the king's house, and that 
he had had some rice to eat. The ‘possum wanted to know where it 
was. Then the wolf told him about the door, and that when he got 
to it, he must say, "Buckle loo!" and the door would open. Then the 
"possum went into the house and did as the wolf said, and the door 
flew open. Then he ate all the rice he wanted, and, as he came out, 
said to the door, "Glue up, glue up!" and the door got tighter and 
tighter. Before the ‘possum could get out of the house, the king 
came, and said, "Who is this in my house?" The 'possum said, "It 
is me, King." And he asked the king to let him out, but the king 
burnt him up. 

Recorded by A. M. Bacon. 


In the Bee-Tree 
Brer Buzzard was going to kill Brer Rabbit. One day Brer Buzzard 
met Brer Rabbit in the road. Brer Rabbit had two jugs of syrup. Brer 
Buzzard said, "If you don't give me one of those jugs, I will kill 


you.'' He gave one of them to Brer Buzzard. Then Brer Buzzard said, 
"You will have to give me both jugs." Brer Rabbit did so. "Now I 
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have both jugs," said Brer Buzzard, "and I am going to kill you, 
anyhow." Brer Rabbit said, "Brer Buzzard, please let me off, and 
I will carry you to a bee-tree." Brer Buzzard said, "All right!" 
They went on; and when they got to the tree, Brer Rabbit went up 
first and ate honey until he saw the bees and came down. Then Brer 
Buzzard went up. He was so greedy, that the bees stung him on the 
head. It swelled in the hollow so that he could not get it out. Then 
Brer Buzzard said to Brer Rabbit, "Run for the doctor, and ask him 
what I shall do!" Brer Rabbit ran around the tree, and said, "Two 
good wrings and one good snatch." But that wouldn't do. Brer Rabbit 
ran around the tree again, and said, "Take a hatchet and chop it 
out." Brer Buzzard said, "Come on, and get it out for me!" Brer Rabbit 
went up there and chopped around, and then cut his head off. Then 
Brer Rabbit got a piece of mud and put it on his neck, and said, 
"Now flutter, now flutter, if you can!" 

Recorded by A. M. Bacon. 


Playing Dead Twice in the Road 


(Version a) 


Once a rabbit and wolf went out one day to catch some fish. The wolf 
caught all the fish, and the rabbit didn't catch any. So the rabbit 
said to himself, "I am going home to my wife." Then he said to the 
wolf, "Brer Wolf, you have caught all the fish, and I have not caught 
any; and to-morrow morning your wife will be eating fish, and mine 
will be qu'rrling."--"I don't care," said Brer Wolf. "Please give 
me some fish for my wife!"--"I'll not, Brer Rabbit." Then Brer Rabbit 
said to himself, "Never mind. I will go and lie in the road where 
Brer Wolf has got to come along." Brer Rabbit went and laid in the 
middle of the road. The wolf came along with his basket of fish. 
The old rabbit pretended to be dead. Brer Wolf kicked him over, and 
said, "Ha! here is an old dead rabbit," and passed on. The rabbit 
went under the hill and got in the road again, and lay in the road 
as if he was dead. The old wolf came on and kicked him over, and 
said, "Ha! here is another dead rabbit," and passed on. Brer Rabbit 
went around him and got into the road again. When Brer Wolf came 
along to this dead rabbit, he set his basket of fish down, and went 
back to get the first rabbit; and then the rabbit got his basket 
of fish. 

Recorded by A. M. Bacon. 


Playing Dead Twice in the Road 


(Version b) 


A rabbit once said to a fox, "Let us go fishing!"—"All right!" said 
the fox. The fox took the basket and went in the boat; while the 
rabbit sat upon the hill and played the violin, which she said would 
make the fish bite. When she saw that the fox had his basket full 

of fish, she ran down the path some distance, feigning to be dead. 
When the fox came along and saw her, he wondered, but passed on. 
After the fox had passed some way, the rabbit jumped up and ran 
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through the bushes, heading the fox, and lay down in the road as 
before. And the rabbit did this way the third time; and when the 
fox found the third dead rabbit, he said that he would go back and 
count them. He put his fish down by this last dead rabbit, and went 
back to count; but when he returned, he had found no dead rabbits 
and his fish were gone; for, when he turned his back, the rabbit 
got up and took the basket of fish away. 

Written in 1899. 


Playing Dead Twice in the Road 


(Version c) 


Near St. Louis there lived a bear who loved to go a-fishing. Once 
he fished all day in the Mississippi River. A cunning little hare 
thought of a trick to play Bear to rob him of his nice string of 
fish. He ran around in front of the bear, and lay down across his 
path as if he was dead. The bear kicked him, and, seeing he was stiff, 
jumped over him. The hare got up and ran around the bear, and lay 
down across the path again. "There lays another old dead hare," said 
the bear. The hare jumped up and ran around a third time, and lay 
down across the bear's path. "What a nice meal I should have if I 
had those two which are left behind!" said the bear. He laid down 
his fish and went back to get them. He could not find them; and when 
he hurried back to get his fish, there was no trace of them, nor 
of the hare which he had left with the fish. 

Abstract from tale written by W. O. Claytor in 1903. 


Playing Dead Twice in the Road 
(Version d) 


Once a fox heard a rabbit had outwitted a wolf. He decided not to 
be friends to her any more. But Mis' Rabbit came and begged his 
pardon, and it was granted. Mr. Fox offered to go hunting with Mis' 
Rabbit; but the rabbit was lazy and played off sick, and staid at 
Mr. Fox's house till he was very near ready to come back. Then she 
ran way down the road, and curled up and played off dead. Brer Fox 
came ‘long and looked at her; but he thought probably she had been 
dead too long, so he passed on. As soon as Brer Fox was out of sight, 
Mis' Rabbit jumped up and ran through the field and got ahead of 
him, and laid down again to fake Mr. Fox. This time he looked at 
her and looked into his bag. His bag was large enough to accommodate 
one or two more, so he put Mis’ Rabbit in, and put his bag in the 
grass, and went back to get the other rabbit. Before he was around 
the corner Mis‘ Rabbit jumped up and ran home with Mr. Fox's game. 
So Mr. Fox found no game when he returned. 

But one day Mis' Rabbit was walking along, and she asked Mr. 
Fox what he killed. He said he killed a lot of game, but he had 
learned a headful of har’ sense. She laughed and went on. 

Written by Bassette in 1903. 
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Rabbit Seeks Meat 


The king's daughter was rich, and she wanted some alligator-meat 

to eat. The rabbit took his harp and went to the creek, and began 
to sing on his harp. The alligator came out to join in a dance; but 
the rabbit struck after him with a large club, so he went back. The 
rabbit went and killed a squirrel, and dressed himself in the 
squirrel's skin. He went back to the pond and began playing again. 
The alligator came out and played. The rabbit walked around playing 
until he got a chance to kill the alligator. He killed him, and 
carried him to his wife. 

Then the rabbit's wife said that she wanted some panther-meat. 
The rabbit went to the woods and built a fire and blew a horn; and 
when the panther came, he told him that he would let him eat him 
if he would come through his fire. "I will," said the panther; but 
panther did not know about the rabbit's tar baby in the middle of 
the fire. It caught him, and he died. The rabbit took him to his 
wife. 

When the rabbit and his wife were nearly ready to go to their 
new place, his wife asked for some elephant-meat. She did not think 
he could get elephant's meats; but he said, "I can get any kind of 
meat." He met the elephant, and said, "I heard that you could carry 
a stack of hay, a can of oil, a box of matches, and me on the top."-- 
"I can," said the elephant. "Why, do you want to try it?"—"Yes,"——"T 
don't believe you can," said the rabbit. They got the hay on the 
elephant's back, and the rabbit got upon the hay and took the oil 
and matches. As the elephant walked on, the rabbit put his oil on 
the hay. He thought the oil would sting the elephant; but before 
the elephant could speak, he said, "Hay stings people backs, don't 
it brother Elephant?"--"Yes," said the elephant, "but I don't mind 
that.'’ When they got nearly to the place where the rabbit would have 
to get down, the rabbit lighted a match and stuck it to the hay. 
Then he got down, and said, “What is that on your back?" After the 
elephant died, he took some of the meat to his wife. Soon after this 
the rabbit and his wife moved to their new place in Georgia. 

Informant, Boyd Rhetta. Recorded by A. M. Bacon. 


Above Ground and Below Ground 


Once a rabbit and a fox undertook to work a farm together. They made 
an agreement that the rabbit was to have all that grew above the 
ground, and the fox all that grew below the ground. The first year 
they planted peas. When the peas were ripe, the rabbit had them all. 
Buh Fox was angry at this, and said the rabbit cheated him. Buh 
Rabbit said, "Don't let's quo'rl1! I will tell you how to settle this 
fuss. Next year you shall have all that grows above the ground, and 
I will have what grows below." So it was agreed. The next year they 
planted potatoes; and again they had trouble, for Buh Rabbit got 
all the crop. He kept on that way until he starved the fox to death. 
Then he had all the crop, and the land too. Buh Rabbit sure is sharp. 
Informant, Loneva Willoughby. Recorded by A. M. Bacon. 
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Dancing Out Sand 


Once the rabbit and the fox went courting a king's daughter. The 
king said he would give her to the one who would dance sand out of 
the rock. The fox danced and danced, but could not dance any sand 
out of the rock. At last the rabbit had his turn. Before he began, 
he tied a bag of sand with a little hole in the bottom in each of 
his trouser's legs. Then he danced, and the sand flew. He said, "O 
Buh Fox! just look, just look!" The fox knew that his chance was 
lost. The rabbit won the king's daughter. 

Recorded by A. M. Bacon. 


Fatal Imitation 


One day Brer Rabbit was very hungry, and he did not feel like working, 
so he thought he would get a meal in some foul way. He saw a fisher- 
man coming along the road one day with his tray of fish on his head, 
plying his trade. So he immediately jumped into his hole and stuck 
his foot out, so as to trip up the fisherman. Not noticing where 
he was walking, the fisherman came along and stumped his foot against 
Brer Rabbit's, upsetting his whole tray of fish. Brer Rabbit then 
ran out and got a full supply of fish, and then ran back in. Before 
long Brer Wolf came along past Brer Rabbit's house, and smelled the 
fish that Brer Rabbit was cooking. He called in to Brer Rabbit, 
"Where did you get all dem fish, Brer Rabbit?"-—-"From the fisher- 
man."-~"Well, gimmie some, den!"—"No, but I'l] tell you how to get 
‘em. You go home and stick your big toe out of de ground; and when 
de fisherman comes along, he will stump his foot against yours, and 
throw away all his fish; then you run out, get as much as you 
want."——""All right!" says Brer Wolf. Brer Wolf went home and did 
this, but this time the fisherman was very particular where he 
walked; and when he came by Brer Wolf, he recognized the toe, and 
with the big stick he had he beat poor Brer Wolf's toe until it was 
well broken. 

Written by Samuel D. Holloway in 1903. 


In_Liguor 


Brer Rat fell into a barrel of whiskey one day, and couldn't get 

out: so he cried to Brer Cat, and says, "Brer Cat, if you take me 

out of this barrel, and when I dry, I'll let you eat me."—"Al11 
right!" says Brer Cat. So Brer Cat took Brer Rat out of the barrel 

of whiskey and put him in the sun so that he would dry quickly. Mean- 
time Brer Rat was looking for some hole that he might run into. 
Finally he saw one, and with a jump he hid himself. Then Brer Cat 


says, "Oh, no! that's not fair, Brer Rat."-—"What's not fair?"—"You 
said, if I took you out of that barrel of whiskey, you would let 
Me eat you when you dry."--"A man's liable to say anything when he's 


in liquor." 
Written by Samuel D. Holloway. 
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Flower of Dew 


Once there was an old woman who staid in the wood. She was a witch. 
A man and his young wife were out in the woods. The old witch saw 
the young woman, and she changed her to a nightingale. The man wept 
a great deal, and he began to seek some way to get his wife. He was 
out walking, and he found a crimson flower with dew in the middle. 
He pulled the flower and went to the witch's house, and went to the 
cage of his wife; and she came out, and they went home. 

Recorded by A. M. Bacon. 


The Little Girl and Her Snake 


Once upon a time there was a little girl name' Little Annie Johnsen. 
Her father's name was Charles Johnsen. Her mother's name was Carrie 
Johnsen. This Little Annie lived in the woods. Every morning when 
she ate her breakfast, she always leave something in her plate. It 
was a milk-snake that lived in her back yard, and every morning she 
would carry food to this snake. Her mother and father wonder why 
she would go down to the back yard so much. Her mother followed her 
one morning, and she found her down the back yard feeding the snake. 
This little girl was eight years old. This snake was very kind to 
her. 

Written by Bernice Pressey. 


Sour or Sole 


Once upon a time there lived a girl. She wanted to know any kind 
of dance, and sing any kind of song. One day while she was alone, 
a man stood before her. He said, "You are always thinking about 
dancing and singing." He said, "If you want to, I will make you so 
as long as you want to. You must give your soul to my master when 
your time is up."—"I should like to be with him for twenty-eight 
years," she said. The time rolled by quickly. When her time was up, 
she heard a loud noise, saying, "I am coming! I am coming! I am coming 
after you! According to your word, I am coming after you!" The master 
had come after her soul. She did not want to give him her real soul. 
She took up an old shoe-sole and threw it at him. The ugly, man-like 
thing did not know the difference, and he was contented. 

Written by William Herbert. 


Mate to the Devil 


Once there was a woman who could do anything she wished to do. If 
she didn't like some one, she would speak to him, and in that way 
hurt him; and if one of her friends should get cross with another 
person that she didn't like, she would throw something on the ground 
and make something that belonged to that person fall dead. In that 
way she threw a dipper of water on the ground for spite to a man, 
and made one of his fine horses fall dead in the street. This woman 
was said to be a mate to the Devil, and he could give her power to 
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hurt any one that she didn't like or got cross with. She had power 
to kill if she would only speak when she was angry. There were a 
great many rooms to her house; and in one of the rooms up in the 
fourth story was a dark room, always with a blue candle in there 
burning, and an old man said to be the Devil. This man staid in there 
always, and never came out. The way he was seen was by a very small 
window. He at length opened it, and an old woman was going by, when 
she saw him. This story is what she told. 

Informant, Betty Wiley. Recorded by A. M. Bacon. 


Woman-Cat 


Long, long ago there lived an old miller. His family was very small. 
There was no one but him and his wife alone. This old man was not 
very rich, and he had to work very hard to save what he had. His 
mill was the greater part of his property. He ran it day and night, 
or the larger part of the night. His wife was an old witch, and would 
come to the mill every night while this old man was there. She came 
in the form of a cat. The old man would stop his mill after every- 
body was gone with their meal. He would spend the other part of the 
night reading. This cat would come every night and get in his lap. 
Sometimes the cat would not let him read, she would make so much 
noise. The old man was very tired of her. One day he was telling 
one of his friends about the cat, how it acted. This friend called 
himself very wise. So he said that it was the miller's wife. This 
friend told him how he could prove that it was his wife. The miller 
was told to cut off one of the cat's paws; and if it was his wife, 
it would be her finger. The miller laughed at his friend, but he 
did as he was told. The cat came in the night as usual, and sat in 
the miller's lap. The miller began playing with her; and while he 
was playing, he slipped out his knife and cut off one of her paws. 
The cat left the mill as quick as she could. The miller put the paw 
in his pocket, and it turned into a finger. The miller went home 
the next morning, and found his wife in bed claiming she was sick. 
Recorded by A. M. Bacon. 


Broom—Charm 


Once an old colored man was harassed several nights by what he said 
was an old witch riding him, so he planned to catch her. She came 
every night in the form of a yellow cat. This night, as the old man 
lay down before the open fire-arch, which had in it a big hot fire, 
he saw this same yellow cat come in the door and take her seat right 
before the big fire in front of him. He immediately got up, and took 
his broom and put it across the door; and then he went back, stirred 
the fire up, put on several more logs, and made it as hot as possible. 
The yellow cat, which was the old witch, could not move out of her 
place, but simply turned from one side to the other. She could not 
move as long as the broom lay across the door. After the old man 

had burned almost all the fur and skin off the cat, he removed the 
broom and told her to go. No sooner was the broom removed than the 
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cat flew. The old man said that he knew who she was: so the next 
day he went to his neighbor's house to see how she was; and before 
he got there, the woman's husband met him, and asked why he burned 
his wife so badly last night. He said that she was in bed, with the 
skin burnt off of her. 

If it is a white cat, it is a white woman; a yellow cat, a yellow 
woman; and a black cat, a black woman; and if you put the broom across 
the door when the cats come in, they cannot leave until the broom 
is removed, so it is said. 

Written by Nannie Williams in 1899. 


Out of her Skin 
(Version a) 


Once there was a woman that could turn into a witch. When the husband 
would go to bed, she would slip out, and go off into the woods and 
turn into a bear. Once she went off and turned into a bear, and a 
man shot her in the shoulder. When she went home, her husband asked 
her what had happened. She said that she got hurt through an accident. 
The next time she turned into a panther, and wandered off in a very 
thick woods and ran the women and children. One night she was off, 
and a man saw her and shot her in the hip. While she was gone, the 
husband missed her and got up. He saw her skin lying by the fire. 
He got some red pepper and put it inside the skin. Then he locked the 
door to keep her from coming into the house that night. When she 
came back, she slipped through the keyhole and went to get into her 
skin. Every time she went to get in, the pepper would burn her. She 
would say, "Skinny, skinny, don't you know me?" Then she would try 
again: it would burn her still. She would say, "Skinny, skinny, don't 
you know me?" The husband woke up. She got into it, but could not 
stay. Then she was tarred, and burnt to death. 

Recorded by A. M. Bacon. 


Out of her Skin 
(Version b) 


Once it was said that an old lady had a very bad enemy near her. 
She got mad. She tried in all ways to do her harm, and she could 
not. At last she decided to witch her, and so she did. The old woman 
at night slipped out of her skin and went to do her conjure-work. 
While she was gone out to conjure the woman, her husband went up 
there. No one was there. He went back home, looked in the corner 
of his chimney, and there lay a bundle. He took hold of it. While 
looking at it, it was a person's skin. Then he went into the house look- 
ing at the skin, and it was the old lady's skin. He then went to work 
boiling some red pepper. Then he rubbed the skin all over and put it back. 
By and by the old woman came back and tried to get back into her 
skin; but it burnt her so, she had to jump out again. Again and again 
she tried; but each time it burnt her so, she could not get into 
it. Finally she said, "There is a bad witch working on me. I must 
go home and get a doctor." 

Recorded by A. M. Bacon. 
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Can't Set Still 


There was once an old woman who was very anxious to get to church 
to tell her experience, as most of the Baptist people are; but this 
old woman was the last one to get to church, and every one was through 
telling their experience, so she was called upon as soon as she got 
in church. She got up twisting and turning, and then began, "Well, 
sisters and brothers, Ise had a mighty hard time to-day. I went to 
churn my milk, and the pig routed it over. I went to set my hen, 
and she flew up and broke my eggs. I got my old horse and started 
to church, he stuck a fence-rail in his side, and I had to walk, 
and I'm so full of sea-ticks I can't set still." 

Written by Araminta in 1899. 


The Six Witches 


Once upon a time there was a house which was scarcely noticed, that 
stood just outside of a very famous little village. In this house 
lived an old lady and her five daughters. The house looked terribly 
bad outside; but if any one had gone inside of it, they would have 
found it very different from the outside. The old lady and her five 
daughters were witches, and it is said that they got all they wanted 
from the village stores. One afternoon two travellers happened by 
this house just about sunset, and asked if they might stay all night. 
The old lady told them they could if they would be satisfied with 
the place she would give them, as she was not a rich person. The 

men told her it was all right, just so they were not out of doors. 
She asked them to come and sit down, she would have them some- 

thing to eat in a few minutes. So she did. And the two men ate, and 
then went to bed very soon, for they were very tired from walking 

so hard. One of them went to sleep very soon after he got into bed; 
but the other one would not go to sleep, because he thought the old 
lady and her daughters were up to something. Just as soon as the 

old lady and her family thought the men were asleep, they reached 

up the chimney and (each) got an old greasy hornl a juice and put 

it to their mouths, then said a few words2 and was gone. The man 
that was not asleep grew very much frightened for a while, but soon 
got over it. As soon as he got over his fright, he got up and put 

on his clothes, and looked for the horns that the old lady and the 
five daughters used. He succeeded in finding the horns up the chimmey. 
And as soon as he got them, he put one of them in his mouth and said 
a few words, and out he went. When he stopped, he was in a man's 
store in the village, where he found, to his surprise, the old lady 
and her daughters. He did not know how he got in the store; so he 
went up to the old lady and began to talk with her, but she gave 

him no answer. The old lady looked at her daughters, and said a few 


1. Variant: Gourd. 


2. Variant: "Flute, I'm gone." The other witches respond, "I'm after 


you." 
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words which the man could not understand; and out they went, and 
left the man alone in the store. The man said as near as he could 
the same things that the old lady said, but could not get out. He 
would rise up as far as the ceiling of the store and strike his head, 
but could not get out. When day came, the poor man was so afraid, 
that he did not know what to do. The clerk of the store came down 
very soon, and unlocked the door. "I have been missing things out 
of my store for a long time," replied the clerk, thinking that the 
man had hidden himself in the store before he closed it the night 
before. "Oh, no!" replied the man. "If you will allow me a chance, 
I will tell you just how I happened to be here." So he told the clerk 
all about it, and also took the clerk to the old lady's house, where 
his partner was. When the clerk entered the old lady's house, he 
saw several things that he knew he had in his store and had missed 
them. So he went back to the village, and sent the sheriff after 
the old lady and her daughters, and let the man go free. When the 
old lady and her daughters were brought to trial, they were guarded; 
and when they got ready to pass the sentence on them, they began 
to sing a little song, which every one wanted to hear. They sang 
for about fifteen minutes; and as they sang, they began to move 
directly upwards until they got so far up in the air that a person 
could hardly see them, and then disappeared. Those that were guards 
began to quarrel with each other because one did not shoot and the 
other did not shoot. So they got mad, and began shooting each other.1 
Written in 1903 by W. S. Burrell. Recorded by A. M. Bacon. 


The Old Woman, Her Daughters, and the Kid 


Once there was a widow living in a house with two daughters, and 
she had a kid and kidkins. Gloves were very much in fashion then; 
and the girls used to keep asking their mother if they might not 
kill the kid, so as to have some gloves made out of the skin. But 
the mother said no, she had only one kid, and could not spare her. 
At last the girls made a plot to have the kid, anyway. One night 
they asked their mother if they might bake some cakes. The mother 
let them do so. They baked and baked. At last the mother came to 
the fire to see if they had not nearly finished. They pushed her 
into the fire, and she was burned to death. Then they killed the 
kid and skinned it, and got ready to make the gloves. That night, 
after they were in bed, the mother came back, and said, "Daughter, 
daughter!" The daughters were too frightened to answer; but the kid 
answered, and said, "Baa, baa, little mother!" The next morning 
the girls took the ashes of their mother and carried them off into 


1. Variant: The witch puts something in the mouth of the man on the 
gallows, and on his head one of the black caps she and the other 
witches used in their flight. The man repeats the password after 

her; and they vanish to sight, leaving only a little smoke. Back 

in her house, the old witch gave the young man his clothes, and said, 
"This is a lesson for you. Always mind your own business, and not 
old peoples'." (Burrell. ) 
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the woods. The next night the mother came back and began to call 

at the gate, but she did not hear any answer. She came to the door 

and called, but still heard no answer. Then she pushed the door open, 

and went into the house and called and called, but did not get any 

answer. At last she jumped into the bed and tore the girls in pieces. 
Informant, Ida Woods. Recorded by A. M. Bacon. 


Haunted House 


There was a traveling preacher who was looking for a place to stay 
just for one night. He went to a very rich family and ask then, if 
they had room, would they let him stay until morning. They told him 
that they did not have a room there, but there was an old house that 
sat over there in the field, it was very haunty, and "If you can 
stay, you are welcome to it, for several men have been there, but 
did not come out again." The preacher went over there to the old 
house, opened the door, and went upstairs, made himself a good fire 
in the fireplace, and sat there reading his Bible until twelve o'clock. 
He heard the dishes and pans rattling, and the chairs moving about, 
and some one scuffling around the floor. He said to himself, "I did 
not know that there were another family in here." He did not pay 
any attention to that, he went on reading his Bible. After a while 
he heard some one come scuffling up the stairs. They said to hin, 
"Mr. White said come down and have supper."—"Tell him that I am 
not at all hungry, I have just been to supper." The second time he 
sent a cat. It scratched on the door and said, "Mr. White says please 
come down and have supper."--"Tell him that I do not care for any- 
thing. I have just been to supper.” The third time he said, "Mr. 
White says, if you don't come down, you wish you had." The preacher 
began to feel frighten’, and said, "I will be down there in a minute." 
The preacher went down there to supper. There was a table all set 
with pretty dishes and plenty to eat. All the chairs around the table 
were filled with people except one, and that was for the preacher. 
When he sat down, they ask him if he would bless the table. He said, 
"Yes, I will." This is the blessing that he said: "Good Lord, make 
us thankful for what we are about to receive, for Christ sake. Amen." 
When he raised his head up, everybody was gone, and he was left 
there in the dark. He had to feel his way back up to his room. This 
was the only man ever lived there that did not get killed or ran 
away before morning. The next morning the preacher left the house, 
and thanked the people for letting him stay there. 

Written by Elsie Johnson, 


Haunted House 


Once upon a time was a family of people who were different from all 
the people around them. They had very nice stock around them, a large 
orchard, all kinds of poultry, and a beautiful flower-yard. When 

one of the family died, they that remained buried the one that was 
dead. When all of them died but one, he became very lonely and died 
very soon. There was not any one to bury him, so he lay on his bed 
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and decayed. After his death the house was said to be haunted, and 

no one could go inside of it. The next year after the last one of 

this family died, the fruit-trees bore a tremendous quantity of fruit, 
but no one came to get it. 

When people rode along the road which was near the house, they 
were often tempted to take some of the fruit that hung over the road; 
but when they put their hands to get the fruit, some one would speak 
to them and frighten them, so that they would forget the fruit. One 
day an old man who was a thief came by the house, and saw all the 
fruit and the poultry, and a large number of eggs lying under the 
flowers. He asked the people around why they did not get some of 
those things that were wasting there. The people answered by telling 
him if he could get any of them, he might have them. "Very well," 
replied the old man, "I will have some of those things before I 
sleep tonight.'’ So he laid his coat that had his arms down just 
a little ways from the house, and stopped there until night came. 

As soon as it was a little dark, the man arose and went inside of 
the orchard, and tied eight hens which were up a large apple-tree 
to roost. When he had tied the eight, he discovered a light somewhere, 
he did not know where. He looked down on the ground, and there were 
two large dogs with lamps on their heads, which were giving him a 
good light. When he saw this, he became so frightened that he turned 
the hens loose and fell backwards out of the tree. The dogs jumped 
after him just as soon as he got to the ground. The man jumped up 
and began to run as fast as he could, with the dogs right behind 
him. His home was about four miles, and he ran every step of it. 
When he got to his house, he fell in the door speechless, and lay 
speechless for a long time. When he came to his senses, he told his 
wife and family about what had happened to him. After that there 
was not a man in the community that was any more honest than he was. 
He had been a rogue all of his life up to this time. After this 
happened he always worked for what he got. 

Informant, Duncan. Recorded by A. M. Bacon. 


Buried Treasure 


It is said once a very rich man died, and his store was haunted; 

and his brother wanted some one to stay there at night, but everybody 
was afraid. Then he said that he would give fifty dollars to any 
man to stay there one night. A doctor said that he would stay there 
that night; and he went in and closed the door, and took his news- 
paper to read. Now everybody was quiet, and he was reading away, 

he heard something walking on the doorsteps. Then he raised up his 
head, and the door flew open and in came a cow with no head; and 

he jumped up and ran out the other door. When the owner of the store 
heard this, he said, "I will give five hundred dollars to any one 
that will stay here the next night." Then a preacher said, "I will 
stay"; and the preacher went in and closed the door, and took his 
Bible to read. He said to himself, "I will go upstairs," and away 

he went. When all the town was still, he heard something coming in; 
he read on, then he heard it coming upstairs; read on, it came to 
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him; then he looked up and saw four men without a head, with a coffin. 
Brought it to him, sat it down, and started toward him. The preacher 
left, and told the news; and when the owner heard this, he said, 
"I will give five thousand dollars to any one that will stay here 
one night." Then a poor man said, "I will stay." He went in and closed 
the door, and in a few minutes he heard something coming in at the 
door. He was very much afraid; but he said, "I will not run, but 
I will ask it what it wants here." At this moment the door flew 
open, and in came a man without head and arms. The poor man said, 
"What do you want here?" Then he said, "That is what I have been 
coming here for, for some one to ask me that. Sir, my money is down 
the hill; and if you come with me, I will show it to you, and you 
may have two thousand dollars of it, and I want you to divide the 
rest with my brothers." And he did so. 

Informant, Jonas McPherson. Recorded by A. M. Bacon. 


Haunted Bridge 


There is a bridge near my home known as the “Haunted Bridge." During 
the Civil War the Northern army came through this country, doing 
a great deal of damage. A man by the name of Mr. Cheek, who lived 
within fifty yards of my home, heard that his army was approaching. 
He made ready to escape on his horse. He started off in haste. He 
came to this ditch. He was in a hurry to cross. The crossing was 
called "Ford." The bridge has been built there since then. He made 
his horse run into the ditch, and both himself and the horse were 
killed. It is said by a good many people, at night when they cross 
the bridge, he can be seen at any time on his black horse, on a dark 
stormy night especially. There was a man who lived near Mr. Cheek's 
house whom Mr. Cheek did not like. I heard this man say that Mr. 
Cheek comes to his house every night and knocks. The man says he 
knows it is Mr. Cheek. Sometimes he gets up and opens the door, and 
once or twice he saw him in the form of a cow. 

Informant, Rosa Ruce. Recorded by A. M. Bacon. 


The Slave Turns 


Once upon a time there was a king who had a daughter. Her name was 
Mabel. One night Mabel was invited to a big dance. The slave who 
worked for her father was to carry her to dis dance. Before they 
could get there they had to cross a little river. The slave pulled 
his shoes off and took her on his back. After while they arrived 
at dis house were the dance was. When she got in dis house, she did 
not notice him. When she got ready to go, the slave carried her to 
the river. He had to pull off his shoes, as before. When he got 
half way the river, the slave dropped her in the water, and said, 
"Ben Jones' horse ti'ed." 

Written by Adeline Wyche. 
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Sweet—-Potatoes 


Once upon a time there was a little slave who always said that he 
didn't like sweet-potatoes. Every night he would go to his master's 
potato-hill and steal his potatoes. Then he would go back to his 
little house and sit around the fire, and say,-- 


"Sweet-'tatoes, yer nice, 
Are blows an' bites. 
I eats a peck every night." 


The next time that he went to the hill, his master watched him. After 
he had gotten into the house and cooked the potatoes, his master 
opened the door and went in. "I thought you said that you didn't 

like potatoes," said the master. He carried him down to the place 
where he whipped his slaves at, and whipped him. 


"Yes, master, blows an' bites. 
I eats a peck every night. 
Sweet-potos, sweet—potoes. 
Yes, master, I ain't gwoin' eat no mo' dem 'tatoes." 
Written by Helen Bailey. 


Master's Hog 


Once there was an old man who, every time his master killed a hog, 
would kill one too. One day he killed a very large hog, and was trying 
to carry it upstairs. The old man kept saying, "Push, old lady, push!" 
The old woman would say, "Pull, old man, pull!" She looked, and saw 
their master coming, and she turned the hog loose. The old man saw 
his master coming, and he began to pull, and call out, "Push, old 
lady, push! It's the heavies' hog I eber kill; but push, old lady, 
push!" But old massa came up and caught the hog, and pulled until 
the old man turned it loose. Old massa went and got a switch, and 
began with the son first. The old man would say, "Stand to it, my 
son! stand to it!"’ He drew blood; but the old man say, “Stand to 
it, my son! Neber fail. Stand to it!" 

Recorded by A. M. Bacon. 


What Did You Say? 


Long ages ago, when our fore-parents were slaves, every rainy day 
they would have pease to eat. One day when the master brought the 
pease to his slaves, one of them said, "Um ti'ed a pease. We's got 
pease fur dinner, and we's got pease for suppers." His master heard 
what he said. He came right away, and asked him what did he say. 
"Not'in', master," said he; "I just say, 'More rain, more grass 
grows.'" 


Written by Helen Bailey. 
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Master's Fowls 


Master began to miss his fowls: so one night he walked down the field 
towards Aunt Dinna's house, and he saw a big fire with a pot over 
it. Now Aunt Dinna began to sing,— 


"Massa, ain't you glad your old game-hen 
Been on the roos' so long? 
But Ah got ‘em in the pot at las'." 


Aunt Dinna sang over this tune three or four times while taking the 
feathers from the old hen. So the master began to sing,— 


"Aunt Dinna, ain't you glad my old game-hen 
Been on the roos' so long? 
You got ‘em in the pot at las’. 
But, Aunt Dinna, ain't you sorry 
You got my old game-hen in the pot, 
For Massa gwine to cut your back at last." 
Written by Thorne. 


Going to Heaven 


Once there was an old slave who prayed to the Lord that he would 

take him home, soul and body. At last, one day when his master was 
gone off, he told his wife that next day he would bid the world good- 
by, for the Lord had made known to him that he was going to take 

him up, soul and body. So next day he wen out to a tree where he 
often went and prayed, "0 Godie! take me to the place where people 
don't have to work! Master give five hundred lashes every night and 
morning." His master was out in the bushes, and heard everything 

that was said. So he went to town and bought a line and windlass. 

He took the line and climbed to the top of the tree. By and by the 
old slave came back, and prayed, "O Lord! take me to heaven, where 
massa can't beat me any more! Send me a line from heaven!" He looked 
up, and there was the line. He took hold of the rope and put it around 
his neck. He said, "Lord, Ise ready to go." Now his master began 

to draw him up. The slave said, "Wait, Lord! Let me down again!" 

He let him down. He then said, "God, I ready! Let me go again!" and 
he started up again. Then he said, "O Lord! let me down again, and 
get some moss hay and put it on my neck!" He put the hay on his neck. 
Then he said, "I go now, I know. Farewell, everything!" He left the 
ground. He did very well till he got up about nine hundred feet, 

then he got to whirling around. He said, "O Lord! let me back!" but 
his master did not let him back. He said, "O God! don't you hear 

me? Let me back!" His master then got so ticklish until he turned 

the windlass loose, and down he fell. When he reached the ground, 

he had no breath left. He lay there like a dead man for a long time. 
When he came to his right sense, he got up and ran home. When he 

got home, he said, "Alice, I want you tell me what you praying to 
God for. You just as well pray to the Devil: for God made known to 
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me that He was going to take me where He is; and when He got me way 
up, He let me fall back to the ground. I ain't gwine pray no mo’, 
an' I don’ want to see you pray no more. You is just losing your 
time, and you might get more sleep. I don" want see you at such a 
thing again." 

Recorded by A. M. Bacon. 


The Lord and Langton 


Once there was an old man named Langton; and whenever he prayed, 
he would say, "O Lord! please come and take poor Langton home out 
of his suffering!" Every night he did that, people began to notice 
it: so some mischievous boys said that they would try his faith. 
One night they came to the old man's door, and waited until the old 
man began to pray. When he got to his old saying, one of them knocked 
on the door,-—-bam, bam, bam! The old man stopped praying and listened, 
and no one said anything. After a while he began again; and soon 
he said, "O Lord! please come and take poor Langton home out of his 
sufferings!" One of the boys knocked on the door,--blip, blip, blip! 
The old man stopped again, and asked, "Who is that?" One of them 
replied, ''The Lord has come to take poor Langton home out of his 
sufferings.” The man jumped off his knees and blew the light out, 
then with a very excited voice exclaimed, "Langton has been dead 
and gone a fortnight!" 

Written by Pratt in 1899. 


The Frightened Guest 


Once upon a time a master had a boy working for him. One Sunday his 
master went to church and told him to cook a duck. The boy cooked 
the duck, and said, "I will taste the wing"; then he said, "I will 
taste the other wing"; and then he ate all the duck. Then it was 
too late to cook another duck. His master brought the preacher to 
take dinner. The master was sharpening his knife. The boy said, "He 
is sharpening his knife to kill you." The preacher began to run, 
The boy said to his master, "There he goes with the duck!" The master 
began to run after the preacher. 

Written by William H. Harris. 


Not Too Lame 
(Version a) 


A rich planter fell from his horse in a fox-hunt, and was lamed for 
life. He was carried about in a litter by four slaves. When his wife 
was about to die, she made him promise to bury her with all her jewels. 
The planter was carried every day to the grave, and every night would 
send a servant to see that the grave was undisturbed. One night the 
servant returned in haste to report that some one was robbing the 
grave. The litter-bearers had gone to a cake-walk on the next planta- 
tion, so the planter made his servant carry him on his back... . 

The slaves reasoned, "We belongs to marster, an' de chickens dey 
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belongs to marster." And so they felt free to take what they wanted. 
Two slaves planned to steal a sheep and to bury it for safe-keeping 
in the graveyard. One went to the pasture to get the sheep; the other, 
to the graveyard to dig the hole. When the planter came on the back 
of the servant, the man digging thought it was his partner with the 
sheep. "Is he fat?" he asked. The servant was frightened by the voice 
from the grave, and said, "Fat er lean, take him!" and dumped his 
master into the hole, and ran back to the house. He was the fastest 
runner on the plantation; but when he reached the house, he found 
his master there already, with the bed-clothes over his head. 
Written by J. C. Diamond in 1899. 
His version has been abbreviated. (E. C. P.) 


Not Too Lame 
(Version b) 


McAllister's plantation adjoined Joe Jenkin's, and their slaves were 
neighbors. 

Joe's coachman was a big strapping fellow, with swarthy skin, 
kinky hair, pearl teeth gracefully set in a bright-red gum that was 
very prominent whenever he parted his weighty lips to speak or grin. 
Sam was very fond of McAllister's house-maid. Lily Bell prided herself 
as the belle of all the plantations, far and near. She was a mulatto 
of medium height and size, beautifully shaped, with bright rosy 
cheeks, dark eyes that sparkled under heavy eyelids, and her head 
was covered with thick, black, glossy hair. 

Sam was always in the height of glory when he was en route to 
"ma Bell's house"; but once when he got there, her charming features 
and musical voice had not the usual pleasant effect on him. Lily 
Bell got uneasy as she stared at Sam from head to foot. 

"Why, what's the mattah wid ma Sam, humph? Who's been atter you, 
dem hans or dem hants? Oh, talk, Sam! Don't you hear yo" honey talkin’ 
to you?" All this time Sam stood with head bent. After a while he 
broke silence: "Wal, you see, Lily Bell, I is so glad you t'ink so 
much ob Sam; but to-night you came near not habin' any Sam, ‘cause 
de hants like ter skeered me to deaf."-—"Why, Sam!"—--"Yes, indeed, 
honey! ‘tis er fact! As I wus comin' ober here ter-night by de 
cemetary, I saw two white hants standin' up straight, and one on 
de ground."—-"Whar did you see dem, Sam?"--"By de graveyard."-—"0 
Sam! I know you are 'fraid to go back to-night." Just at this instant 
Lily Bell's brother spoke. "I ain't erfraid of hants; and ef I could 
walk, I would go home wid you, Sam."' This boy was deformed. He had 
almost reached his first score, and he had never walked. Sam was 
much comforted by Tom's remarks, and he felt ashamed of himself for 
being afraid, if poor afflicted Tom was not afraid of hants. The 
graveyard which Sam had often passed at night was about two miles 
from the cabin where Lilly staid. He thought that was quite a ways 
to carry a man, but finally he accepted the proposition. "Will you 
do it, Tom, sure enough?"'——"Yes, Sam, ef you tote me, I will."—"Den, 
all right, Tom! Ef Lily will excuse me, I will be goin" right now, 
"case I am in a big hurry." 
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The objects Sam saw at the graveyard were not hants: they were 
men. Two men had been in the act of stealing McAllister's sheep and 
coming to the graveyard to dress them. This is what Sam saw. After 
taking leave of Lily Bell for the night, he started home with Tom 
on his back. He dared not look up, but walked with his head downward. 
Just as they reached the graveyard, one of the rogues who was waiting 
for his partner to come with a sheep, through mistake took Sam for 
his partner. So he rushed to Sam, and rubbing his hand on Tom, he 
said, "Is he fat, John?" Just then Sam dropped Tom, saying, "Take 
him, fat er lean! I don't want him." Sam started back to Lily's home 
as fast as he could run. Poor Tom was so frightened, he knew not 
what to do. Although he had never walked, that night he beat Sam 
running, and got back home before Sam did. On investigation the 
next morning, it was found out just what had been taking place at 
the graveyard. The slaves of both plantations were never after that 
afraid of haunts, and Tom continued to walk. 

Written by John A. Jenton in 1903. 


Skeleton 


There were once some men who offered one hundred dollars to the man 
who would bring them the skeleton of a dead person. That night, before 
the man got to the cave, one of the men who offered the money went 
and got in there and hid himself. The man came along and went into 
the cave to get his skeleton. The man in the cave said, "So, so! 
dat's my head." The man tried three time; but each time he was 
frightened by the man hid in the cave, who kept saying, "Dat my head, 
dat my head." Finally he grabbed the skull and ran away. The man 
ran till he came to the house; then he said, "Here, take your skull! 
The Devil is on behind." 

Recorded by A. M. Bacon. 


Rabbit—Meat 


Once an old man caught a rabbit, and was telling his friends how 
good rabbit-meat was. He said, "It is good fried, it is good stewed, 
it is good baked, it is good any way you can cook it." While he was 
bragging about it, the rabbit jumped out of his hand and went in 
full speed across the field, while the old man watched him. After 
a while the old fellow hallowed out, "Go ahead! you are not any good. 
You are dry meat, anyhow, and I never did like you." 

Written by E. T. Sully in 1899. 


Hot Hands 


Once upon a time there was an old doctor who used to rob graves so 
as to experiment on the bodies. So he happened to know of an old 
Irishman who died with a peculiar disease; and one night when people 
were busy and everything seemed favorable, he took his team and went 
to the graveyard, got the body, and put it in his wagon. A young 

man who wanted to have some fun climbed in behind the wagon, and 
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got under the seat with the coffin. The doctor stopped at almost 
every saloon and got something to drink, so as to steady his nerves. 
Very soon he was quite drunk. He also found a partner to ride with 
him. Every now and then he would feel to see if the corpse was all 
right. This fellow who was under the seat touched the doctor's hand 
every now and then. By and by the doctor mentioned it to his partner, 
and said, "Say, Mike! this fellow's hand is hot." The fellow who 
was under the seat said, "Yes, if you had been in hell as long as 
I have, your hands would be hot too." 

Written by W. Young in 1899. 


The Deer-Stalker 


Up in the mountains of Virginia, in the days of slavery, a white 
man took one of his slaves with him deer-hunting. He told Jim (the 
Negro slave) to stand at the foot of the mountain while he went up 
with the hounds to chase the deer down, and when the deer came past 
to shoot it. Not long after Master ascended the mountain, the deer 
came past; but Jim was so very much astonished at the speed of the 
deer, he forgot to shoot. The hounds and Master followed close behind 
the deer; the Master exclaiming, "Did he pass yer, Jim?"—"Yea, Sir 
Massey, he just done pass."~--"'Well, why didn't you shoot him?"--"'T 
worn't no use, Massey, ‘cause, de way he was gwine when he passed 
here, he will butt his brains out 'gin a tree." 

Written by R. C. Lewis of Manassas, Va., in 1899. 


Moon Cheese: Irishmen at the Well 


Once upon a time two Irishmen came to a well as they were travelling 
through the country one night. One of them happened to look down 
into a well, and saw the moon, which he took to be a cake of cheese. 
Calling the other, he said, "Faith, Pat, and, ma Jesus, here is a 
cake of cheese! How are we going to get it?" The other said, "Pat, 
you catch hold of the top of the well, and I will go down and catch 
hold of your feet, then we shall be able to reach the cheese." So 
these two went down, one hanging to the other's feet. The one at 
the top said, "Faith, Pat, and, ma Jesus, hold on, Pat! Let me spit 
on my hand and catch a fresh grip!" So he let go his hold to catch 
a fresh grip, and they both went tumbling down into the well. I do 
not know whether they got the cheese or not; the person that told 
the story to me said he left about that time. 

Written by E. M. Evans in 1899. 


Englishman and Irishman 


There was once two huntsmen,--an Englishman and an Irishman. Une 

day they went hunting. Their success were two turkeys,--a real turkey 
and a turkey-buzzard. When the hunt was over, of course, the English- 
man thought he was the smartest man. He suggested how the game ought 
to be divided. He said, "Pat, I killed both the real turkey and the 
buzzard; but you may take the turkey-buzzard, and I the turkey; or 
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I'll take the turkey, and you the buzzard."--"Say that again," said 
Pat to Joe; and he said it again the same way. "You haven't said 
turkey to me the first nor the last, now I'll take the real turkey," 
said Pat to Joe, and leave the smart Englishman very sorrowful. 
Written by Frances. 


Watermelon 


Once there were two Irishmen, and they bought a watermelon. So they 
sat down in a corner of a fence to eat it. On looking up, they saw 
two colored men peeping over the fence at them. One of them said, 
"Pat, let us eat the watermelon and give the poor niggers the guts!" 
So they ate the rind, and gave the poor niggers the melon. 

Written by Lelia Gilbert in 1899. 


Mare's Egg 


Once an Englishman sold an Irishman a goose-egg, and told him it 
was a mare-egg, and, if he would carry it home and put it under a 
setting hen, he would have a young colt in about three weeks’ time. 
So away went the Irishman with his egg, and in getting over a fence 
he let his egg fall. When the egg fell, up jumped a rabbit. The 
Irishman did not know it was a rabbit, but thought it was a colt 
that had come out of the egg; and away he went running and whistling 
after his colt until the rabbit was out of sight. 
Written by E. T. Sully in 1899. , 


Three Ends 


Once there was a sea-captain who thought he would have some fun with 
one of his witty Irish sailors. The captain said to him, "Pat, here 
is a piece of rope. If you find three ends to it, you can marry the 
best-looking of my daughters, and she is very beautiful." Pat took 
the rope, and studied and studied and studied for several days. He 
never even ate his meals, and the captain had a hard time trying 
to get him to work. At last Pat went to the captain and said that 
he had found three ends to the rope, and called the captain to the 
ship's side. He showed the captain both ends of the rope, and then -~___ 
threw it overboard, and said, "Faith, and there's the other end!" 
Written by W. Young in 1899. 


string Beans 


An Irish girl was told to have string beans for dinner. She asked 
her mistress for a needle. Her mistress asked what did she want it 
for. She answered, "And, in faith, how can I string the beans without 
a needle?" 

Written by Lutie Jervis in 1899. 
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You, Naither 


There were once two Irish families living near each other; and as 
it is the custom of nearly every one to wash on Monday, one of these 
old Irish women thought that she would wash too. So she went to her 
neighbor, and said, "Faith, en is you gwine to use your wash-board 
this morning?" The reply was, "No, and you naither." 

Written by Kendrick in 1899. 


Understand 


Two Irishmen, Bill and Mike, were once working on a building. Bill 
was on the wall, laying brick; Mike was just below, mixing mortar. 
Just before throwing down some worthless brick, Bill hollowed to 
Mike to stand from under. Mike stepped to one side, but not far enough 
for Bill to see whether he had moved or not. Bill shouted again, 
"Do you understand?"-—"No," said Mike, thinking that he meant if 
he stood under the wall. "You'd better understand, or you'll get 
hurt.'’ Mike stepped beneath the pendulum. Just then the brick fell, 
and Mike was severely wounded. 

Written by Araminta in 1899. 


Lumber S3usiness 


Once an Irishman in this country sent to Ireland for his brother. 
He informed him of his extensive trade in the lumber business, and 
urged him to come at once. His brother spent most of his money to 
come to America. When he landed, he asked an officer to direct him 
to a certain street. On turning the corner of the street he was looking 
for he saw his brother standing in front of a store peddling his 
lumber trade, selling matches. 
Written by Lee Gill in 1899. 


Yah and Yea 


Once upon a time an Irish boy and a Dutch boy were fussing over a 
piece of tough beef. The fuss got so great that they decided to each 
take an end in his mouth and pull for the prize. So they got an extra 
party to count three for a signal to begin pulling. As is know, 
when a Dutchman says "yes," he opens his mouth with "yah," and the 
Irishman says "yes" as "yea" through his teeth. When the extra party 
asked if they were ready, the Dutchman said, "Yah," and the Irishman 
held his teeth with "yea" on the stake, and therefore won. 

Written by W. Y. Young in 1899. 


Judgment Day 


Uncle Sam and Pat were out hunting one night, when, about twelve 
o'clock, there came up a terrible storm. It grew worse, and there 
came a crack of lightning. Pat got up in the tree; but Uncle Sam 
thought the day of judgment was surely coming, and he knelt down 
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and began to pray. He wanted Pat to pray, too; but Pat didn't believe 
in the day of judgment, and wouldn't. Then there came another crack 
of lightning, which made Pat drop out of the tree; and he fell down 
on his knees, too, and began to pray, "O Lord! if judgment day is 
coming, save my soul, if I've got one!" 

Informant, W. T. Anderson. Recorded by A. M. Bacon in 1899, 


Cobble, Cobble, Cobble! 


One day an Irishman was walking along by the farmyard; and when he 
came along, the old turkey called out, "Cobble, cobble, cobble, 
cobble, cobble!" But the Irishman didn't like it, and called back, 
"I'm no cobbler, but a good workman by trade." 

Informant, W. T. Anderson. Recorded by A. M. Bacon in 1899, 


Silver Dollar 


An Irishman came to this country, and, just after he landed, a friend 
took him over the town. He saw a silver dollar lying in the street, 
and was going to pick it up; but his friend told him not to do that, 
for he would find plenty of them lying about round the corner. So 
he believed it and went on; but when they got around the corner, 
his friend left him and went back to pick up the dollar, and the 
poor Irishman found no more. 

Informant, R. R. Moton. Recorded by A. M. Bacon in 1899, 


Toad-Frog 


An Irishman was going along the road, and he met a colored man. The 
colored man asked him had he ever seen a snake. "Faith, I saw one 
just now coming along the road," said the Irishman; "but it was 
hopping so fast, and it didn't have any tail." It was only a toad- 
frog he had seen. 

Informant, W. T. Anderson. Recorded by A. M. Bacon in 1899, 


Green Irishmen 


It is said that some one went down to Hades once, and there he saw 
the Devil, and the Devil showed him all around. He saw all kinds 
of people there in the fires,—the Germans and English and Japanese 
and Negroes,——-but no Irishmen. So he asked the Devil how it was that 
he had no Irishmen; and the Devil said, "Oh, we have some here!" 
and he took him round to a place where the heat could strike, but 
there was no fire burning. When asked why they were not in with the 
others, the Devil said, "We are just drying them here; they are too 
green to burn now." 

Informant, R. R. Moton. Recorded by A. M. Bacon in 1899. 
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Trunk 


An Irishman was passing a Jew store; and the Jew said, "Walk in, 

sir, and let me sell you a trunk!"—"Faith," said the Irishman, "and 

what am I going to do with a trunk?"—"Why, put your clothes in it," 

the Jew said. "And will you have me go naked, then?" said Pat. 
Informant, W. T. Anderson. Recorded by A. M. Bacon in 1899. 


Why Shingle? 


An Irishman was asked why he did not shingle his house. And he replied 
that when it rained, it was too wet to do so; and when it was dry, 
the house did not need it. 

Informant, W. T. Anderson. Recorded by A. M. Bacon in 1899. 


Three More Fools: Mr. Hard-Times 


An Irishman who had not been in this country very long, fell in love 
with an American girl; but the girl's father objected to her marrying 
him, because he was such a fool. He told the Irishman that if he 
would go off and find another such big fool, he might marry his 
daughter. So he went off looking for a fool; and he found a man who 
had moss all over the top of his house, and had put his cow up on 
the top of the house to eat off the moss. Then he found another man 
who didn't know how to get into a pair of trousers; so he hung them 
up in a tree, and climbed up and jumped down into them.1 

Another man brought some money that he had saved up for a long 
time to his wife, and said, "Put this money away for hard times; 
and when Mr. Hard-Times comes, you give that money to him, and not 
to any one else." But some one out of doors who wanted to get the 
money heard their conversation; and when the husband had gone, he 
knocked on the door. The woman went to the door, and said, "Good- 
morning! Who are you?" The man said, "I am John Hard-Times." She 
said, "Oh, you must be the man my husband meant for me to give the 
money to!" and the man said yes, he was. So she went and got the 
money which she had put away very carefully, and gave it to him, 
and he went off. When her husband returned and heard what she had 
done, he was much disturbed, of course, and said to her, “All right! 
Pull the door behind you, and come and find the man." And he started 
off; and she takes the door off the hinges and drags it behind her, 
and he looks back and sees her. Well, finally they find Mr. Hard- 
Times and get the money back; and finally, I believe, he kills her, 
she is so stupid. 

So the young man finds out ail these fools; and, as it turns 


1. This is a long story, not always told of an Irishman. Another 
incident in Mr. Hard-Times's story is where the man comes to a house 
where the moon is shining in brightly, and the whole family is scrub- 
bing the house to get off the moonshine, 
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out, the old man is the biggest fool of all, and the young fellow 
marries his daughter. 
Informant, R. R. Moton. Recorded by A. M. Bacon. 


Three More Fools 


An Irishman lived in an old house; and there was considerable moss 
on the roof of the house, and he wanted his cow to eat the moss, 
so he tied a rope around her head and began to pull her up. Some 
one who was passing called out to him, "Why, don't do that! You'll 
kill the cow! What are you doing that for?" The Irishman said he 
wanted her to eat the moss. "Well, why don't you pull it off and 
throw it down to her?" the man said; and the Irishman said he hadn't 
thought of that. 

Informant, R. R. Moton. Recorded by A. M. Bacon. 


Who Fills the Penitentiaries? 


Once an Irishman was making a grand speech, and crying out, "Who 
puts up all the fine buildings?-—-The Irish. And who puts up the 
court—-houses?—The Irish. And who builds the State penitentiaries?— 
The Irish. And who fills them?--The Irish, begobs!" 

Informant, R. R. Moton. Recorded by A. M. Bacon in 1899, 


Punishment After Death 


Once an Irishman was going along through a desperate piece of woods, 
when along came a panther. He struck it and killed it, but continued 
to beat it, and was pounding it to jelly when another man came along 
and asked what he was doing that for. "Don't you see it's dead?"— 
"Yes," said Pat, "But I want to show him that there's punishment 
after death." 

Informant, R. R. Moton. Recorded by A. M. Bacon in 1899. 


Beating the Dead Dog 


A dog attacked an Irishman; and he took a stick and beat him to death, 
and kept on beating. Some one asked him why he did that when the 
dog was dead. "Faith, he may be dead," he said, "but he doesn't know 
Lt." 

Informant, R. R. Moton. Recorded by A. M. Bacon in 1899. 


Where's Mr. McGinnis? 


They say that the Irish laborers never work so faithfully as when 
the train is coming, because often the railroad-inspectors are on 
the train, and they notice if they leave off work too soon. Once 

a working-man was killed by working too long when the train was 
coming; and the foreman said to an Irishman there, "Go and tell Mrs. 
McGinnis that her husband was killed by the train." Pat started off 
quickly; but the foreman called him back, and said, "Tell it to her 
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gently." Pat hurried to the house, and said to the woman, "O Mrs. 

McGinnis! where's Mr. McGinnis?"-—-"Down on the railroad working," 

said Mrs. McGinnis. "You're a liar," said Pat, “he's dead." 
Informant, R. R. Moton. Recorded by A. M. Bacon in 1899, 


The Lord's Family 


An Irishman went to a Quaker's meeting one night, and sat there, 
and no one said anything. At last one got up, and said, "I feel like 
I was married," and sat down again. After a while some one else got 
up, and said, "Who you feel like you was married to?" and sat down. 
By and by the first one got up, and said, "I feel like I was married 
into the Lord's family." Then the Irishman got up, and said, "I'm 
afraid you will never see your father-in-law." 

Informant, R. R. Moton. Recorded by A. M. Bacon in 1899. 


Horse and Cart 


An Irishman used to go to town and get drunk; and sometimes when 
in that condition, he couldn't find his horse. Once when he did this, 
some boys took his horse and left a cart in its place. When the 
Irishman came along, he didn't know what to think of it. And he said, 
"If this is me, I've lost a horse; and if it isn't me, I've found 
a cart." 

Recorded by A. M. Bacon in 1899. 


Who Struck Patrick 


Two men got fighting. They were about the same size; and an Irishman 
came up, and asked in a loud voice, “Who struck Bill Patrick?" No 
one answered; and he asked again, “Who struck Bill Patrick?" A great 
big man stepped up; and the Irishman said quickly, "Faith, you gave 
him a hell of a licking." 

Recorded by A. M. Bacon in 1899. 


Missing Word 


Two Irishman got into a prize-fight; and when one wanted to give 
up, he was to say a certain word. Well, they fought and fought and 
fought and fought; and they both wanted to stop, but couldn't think 
of the word. Finally one thought of it; and the other said, "Bejabers, 
I'm glad you thought of it, for I've been trying to for a long time, 
and couldn't." 

Recorded by A. M. Bacon in 1899, 


Corn in the Ear 
An old man had been driving a pair of mules; and he gave them to 
an Irishman, and told him at twelve o'clock to give the mules "twelve 


(y)ears of corn in the (y)ear." At noon he went out, and saw the 
man shelling up a little of the corn at a time, and trying to pour 
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it into the mule's ears. He called out, "How's this? I told you to 
give it to them in the ears?" The Irishman said, "Well, I'm trying 
to give it to them in the ears, but they won't take it." 

Recorded by A. M. Bacon in 1899, 


Which Way Does the Road Go? 


Some one asked an Irishman, "Which way does this road go?"--"Faith, 
I've been living here twenty years, and it's never gone anywhere 
yet."’ Another person asked him how his potatoes turned out. "Faith, 
they didn't turn out at all, I had to dig them out." When some one 
who wanted a drink asked if he had any spirits about his house, he 
said, "You dumb fool! do you think my house is haunted?" 

Recorded by A. M. Bacon in 1899. 


Spreeing 


Two Irishmen went into the great city of Richmond soon after coming 
to this country, and concluded they would go on a spree: so they bought 
a cigarette and divided it in halves, and got five cents’ worth of 
peanuts. One said, "Pat, if our wives could know how we was spreeing, 
wouldn't they wape?" 

Informant, R. R. Moton. Recorded by A. M. Bacon in 1899, 


Curly Tail and Straight Tail 


Two men, one an Irishman, testing their strength, got into a pen 
of hogs. The one who should throw out the most hogs was to win the 
bet, and both were blindfolded. Whenever the other man threw out 
a hog, the Irishman would pretend he threw one out too. At last there 
was only one little pig left with a straight tail; and the Irishman 
threw it out, and said, "Every pig that I threw out, I gave his tail 
a curl." And so there was only the one little straight-tailed pig 
that the other man could clain. 

Informant, R. R. Moton. Recorded by A. M. Bacon in 1899. 


Riddles 
Recorded by A. M. Bacon in 1894.1 
1. White told White to take White and run White out of White. 


Ans. A white man sent white dog to drive a white rabbit out 
of a white cotton-patch. 





1. Bacon recorded riddles 1 through 8 from Jesse W. Bedenbaugh, a 
former student at the Hampton Institute (class of 1890); and riddles 
9 through 11 from Maun of Georgia. See Journal of American Folklore 
35 (1922):251 [DW]. 
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2. 


4. 


1. The 


As I was walking out one day, 

I saw a wonderful thing. 

‘Twas not in the earth, 

"Twas not in the sky, 

"Twas (k)not in a tree. 

Where could this wonderful thing be? 


Ans. In a tree. 


. Green Morocco built a ship, 


An' he built it for his daughter, 

An' I've told her name three times, 

An’ I'm ashamed to tell three times over. 
Ans. Her name was Ann, 


Travels round the fields all day, 
Comes home at night and sits under the bed. 


Ans. The farmer's shoes. 

As I was going across London Bridge, 

I heard an old man give a squal. 

His head was bald, his bill was ~-------- (?),1 
Such an old man never was born. 


Ans. An owl. 


Black on black, and black on brown, 
Three legs up, and six legs down. 


Ans. A black man on a brown horse, with a black pot 
down on his head. 


Up chip cherry, down chip cherry, 
Many man in jerry 

Can climb chip cherry. 

Ans. The sun. 

Hitty titty in the house, 

Hitty titty out of doors, | 
Nary man can catch hitty titty. 


Ans. Smoke, 


Nine cows had ten calves, and nary one had two. 


missing word is probably "horn." 
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Ans. One cow's name was Nary One. 


I love love, love can't love me; 
I feel love, but love can't feel me. 


Ans. A man who committed a crime had to get up a riddle that 
no one could tell, if he would save his life. He killed his 
dog, whose name was Love, and put a piece of him in his pocket; 
then, with his hand in his pocket touching the piece of the 
dog, he gave out this riddle. No one could guess it. 

His life was saved. 


If he come, he no come, 
If he no come, he come. 


Ans. Planted corn. If the crow come, corn no come. 
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Neuralgia, 77, 81-82, 173, 215, 
287 

Newell, William Wells: addresses 
the Hampton Folklore Society, 
34, 37, 185-90, 198; and branch 
societies of the American 


Folklore Society, 35-40, 149, 


Google 
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186; criticism of evolutionary 
theories, 31-32, 187-90; founder 
of American Folklore Society, 
23-24, 34; helps organize the 
Hampton Folklore Society, 34, 
36-40, 51, 148-49, 185-90; helps 
record folksongs on a 
phonograph, 208; interest in the 
reliable collection of folklore, 
32-35, 38-40, 188-90; mentioned, 
215; on the conception of 
folklore, 25-29, 31-33, 186-89; 
on the historical value of Afro- 
American folklore, 52-53, 
186-90; promotes study of 
folklore, 34-40, 148, 186-90; 
relation of to Alice Mabel 
Bacon, 36-40, 51, 148-50; 
relation of to Franz Boas, 24, 
31, 33-35, 51; See also 
Folklore; Hampton Folklore 
Soci ‘ty 

New Haven, Connecticut, 

New York, 4-5, 7 

New York Age, 34, 154, 169 

"Night hawks," 221; See also 
Preachers and preaching 

Nightmares, 70-71, 161, 216-17, 
230 

Night meetings. 
meetings 

Norcom, W. P., 105, 393 

Norfolk County, Virginia, 142 

Norms: persuasion to follow, 55, 
60, 74-89, 97; presentation of 
in folklore, 55-60, 73-74, 97; 
teaching of through folklore, 
55, 60-61, 64, 72-74, 97 

North Carolina, 171, 196, 215-16, 
252-54, 299, 304, 352 

Nosebleed, 77-78, 173 

Nurses, training of, 4-6 


1,5 


See Prayer 


Omens. See Signs 

Oral tradition. See Folklore 

Oyama, Count of Japan, 6 

Owen, Mary Alicia, 161, 184, 217, 
294 

Paine, Samuel, 171-72 

Palate, 173 


Palsy, 344 

Parents, behavior of, 66-67, 72, 
142 See also Family life 

Parsons, Elsie Clews, 3, 7, 52, 
103-105, 381-423 

Patrols, slave, 164, 228, 246, 
286, 318, 379 

Patterson, Mr., 192-94, 197-98 

Peabody Museum, 24 

Peoples’ Building Association of 
Hampton, 8 

Phoebus, Virginia, 7, 383, 389, 
394 

Plantations: conjuring on, 135, 
236-37, 239-40, 281, 308-12; 
courtship on, 57-60, 204-206, 
230-31, 247-49, 274-76, 285-86; 
discipline on, 49; religious 
life on, 218-224; sickness on, 
173-74; songs and parties on, 
209-15, 252, 316-23; work on, 
90, 210-11, 214; See also Slaves 

Pneumonia, 287 

Poetry, 8, 204, 319, 322-23, 364 

Poison, 137, 145, 229, 236-37, 
281, 344 

Powell, John Wesley, 24, 30 

Pratt, W. C., 105, 411 

Prayer meetings, 131, 287, 288, 
368-69; See also Covenant 
meetings; Preachers and 
preaching; Religion; Revivals; 
Watch meetings 

Prayers: analyzed and discussed, 
218-21, 231; examples of, 
218-19, 221-22, 328-29; 
mentioned, 53, 92, 202-203, 213, 
234, 252, 254, 310, 316-17, 327, 
331, 351, 370; See also Religion 

Preachers and preaching, 217-18, 
220-24, 231, 253-54, 278, 
287-88, 330, 343, 352-55, 368, 
377; See also Ministers; "Night 
hawks"; Prayer meetings; 
Religion 

Pressey, Bernice, 105, 401 

Price, Richard, 55 

Prison, 133, 137, 280 


Index 


348, 358, 360, 362; mentioned, 
7, 12, 25, 149, 186, 204, 229, 
257, 260; See also Afro-American 
folklore; Sayings 

Psychic unity, 23, 29-30, 189 

Psychology, 10 

Puckett, Newbell Niles, 1 

Putnam, F. W., 24 


Quarrels: and conjure, 228, 235; 
signs of, 161, 164, 200, 231-32, 
363 

Quilting bees, 49, 317 

Quinine, 350 


Raboteau, Albert, 55 

Race: and intelligence, 13-22; 
conception of by Franz Boas, 31; 
conception of by W. W. Newell, 
186-90; conception of by N. S. 
Shaler, 13-17, 30; cultural 
conception of, 23, 30; See also 
Race relations 

Race relations: appropriateness 
of folklore for the study of, 
22-33, 52-56, 147-48, 152; in 
the nineteenth century, 2, 
18-21, 50-52, 209; origins of in 
the United States, 10; position 
of members of the Hampton 
community on, 9, 12-22; views of 
N. S. Shaler on, 10-17, 19, 22; 
views of S. C. Armstrong on, 
13-22; See also Blacks; Race; 
Whites 

Rash, 361-62 

Reid, George, 8, 200 

Religion, 55, 74-75, 92-93, 129, 
142, 145-46, 186, 189, 202-203, 
209, 213-15, 218-24, 231, 234, 
243, 251-54, 256-57, 316-17, 
327-32, 364-78; See also Afro- 
American folklore; Churches; 
Conversion; "Foot-wash"; Prayer- 
meetings; Prayers; Preachers and 
preaching; Revivals; Sermons; 
Sin; Spirits; Spirituals; 
Theology 





Proctor, Reverend H. H., 364-78 
Proverbs: examples of, 153, 202, 
204, 266, 272-74, 302-303, 315, 


Revivals, 213; See also Prayer- 
meetings; Religion 
Rhetta, Boyd, 104, 599 
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Strange Ways and Sweet Dreams 


Rhetta, Henry, 104, 393 

Rheumatism, 147, 173, 287, 309, 
323 

Rhode Island, 249-50 

Rhymes, 58-59, 167-68, 174, 
204-208, 224-25, 231, 233, 244, 
248-49, 326; See also Riddles 

Richardson, Clement, 378-80 

Richmond, Virginia, 4, 8, 49 

Riddles: collected by A. M. 
Bacon, 421-23; examples of, 
56-59, 167-68, 198-99, 201, 
207-208, 225-27, 230-31, 245, 
248-49, 326, 421-23; mentioned, 
3, 25, 49, 53, 234, 318; used 
during courtship, 56-59, 
207-208, 225, 230-31, 245, 
248-49, 326; See also Afro- 
American folklore; Rhymes 

Ring games: ‘Bounce the Ball,” 
321-22; "Come home, Lily," 351; 
discussed, 49-50, 316, 319-23; 
"Drop the handkerchief," 351; 
examples of, 49-50, 176-78, 
319-22, 350-52; "Here we go to 
Baltimore," 177-78; "Jinny put 
de kettle on," 322; "King 
William and King George's son," 
177, 319-20; mentioned, 8; "Miss 
Carolina," 177; "Miss Liza 
Jane," 176-77; "Miss Susie Anna 
Brown,” 49-50, 321; "O walk down 
in Louisiana," 351-52; "Plant my 
cotton in the middle of May," 
351; “Steal a pardner," 177; 
See also Dance-songs; Games; 
Music; Secular songs; Songs 

Rites of Passage. See Birth; 
Death; Marriage 

Rockingham County, Virginia, 

Roman Catholics, 377 

Root Doctor. See Conjure Doctor 

Ruce, Rosa, 104, 408 

Runaways, slave, 228 


146 


Sacrifice, 257 

St. Joseph, Missouri, 217 
Salem, Massachusetts, 129, 
Sandwich Islands, 129-30 
Sargent, D. A., 148 
Sassafras, Virginia, 7 


170-71 
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Savagery, 29-30, 146, 220, 281; 
See also Cultural evolution 

Sayings, 302-303; See also 
Proverbs; Superstitions 

Scarborough, William, 21, 34, 38, 
255-61, 266, 268-70, 272-74 

School of American Music, 365 

Science, 24 7 

Scoville, Annie Beecher, 36 

Secular songs: discussed, 47-50, 
209-13; mentioned, 7; See also 
Dance-songs; Games; Music; Ring 
games; Songs; Work songs 

Seawright, Joe, 104, 392 

Sermons: analyzed and discussed, 
218, 220-21, 231; examples of, 
198, 222-24, 352-55; mentioned, 
53, 203, 234, 330; See also 
Religion 

“Settin' up," 277-78; See also 
Death 

Shaler, Nathaniel Southgate: 
background of, 9-10; influence 
of on the Hampton Folklore 
Society, 9-13, 22, 33-34, 38, 
46, 51-52, 147-48, 235; on the 
conception of race, 13-17, 30; 
on the intelligence of blacks, 
13-17, 22; on the political 
status of blacks, 15-16; racial 
views of, 9-17, 22, 30, 33-34, 
47; See also Education 

Showers, Susan, 7-8, 294, 297, 
306, 347-52 

Shouts, 213; See also Spirituals 

Sickness: among slaves, 323-25; 
and conjuring, 84-90, 95, 131, 
133, 135-38, 143-47, 169, 
228-29, 238-42, 308-12, 325-26, 
343-44, 350, 380; medical view 
of, 75-77, 86, 239, 308, 312, 
344, 350; signs of, 75-89, 158, 
176, 297, 346, 359, 361-62; 
superstitious view of, 74-89, 
95, 169, 172-75, 199-201, 215, 
346, 350, 359, 361-62, 380; and 
spiritual influence, 74-89, 95; 
See also Health 

Signs: concerning health and 
sickness, 75-869, 158, 172-76, 
232, 297, 346, 359, 361-62; from 


spirits, 76-77, 89; for 
predicting weather, 89, 158-59, 
161, 163-64, 231-32, 246-47, 


349, 358-59; ineffectiveness of, 


42-43, 83-84, 87; mentioned, 
257, 259; of death, 76, 158-59, 
161, 164, 176, 200-201, 226, 
232, 276, 346, 349, 358-59, 
361-64, 379; of gossip, 163, 
200-201, 359, 380; of quarrels, 
161, 164, 200, 231-32, 363; 
revealed in dreams, 161, 164, 
176, 232, 297, 349, 362-63; to 
spirits, 76-89; See also Afro- 
American folklore; Dreams; 
Superstitions 

Sin, 164, 288-89, 316-17, 365, 
379; See also Religion 

Sister Dimpsey, 255 

Sister Hector, 270 

Sister Weasel, 382-83 

Slavemaster, 197, 214, 317-18, 
324-25, 377, 379; See also 
Slaves 

Slavery: and race relations in 
the United States, 10; effects 
of on blacks, 14-15, 145, 152, 
231, 234-35, 259; features of 
revealed in songs, 48-49, 153, 
210-14; folklore as evidence 
concerning, 51-55, 188-90, 
234-35; in Massachusetts, 
170-72; influence of hags 
during, 139, 378; political 


aspects of, 91-97; superstitions 


developed during, 163-65, 
246-47, 359, 362, 278-80; 
See also Slaves 

Slaves: African traditions 
preserved by, 52-55, 152, 


170-71, 234-35; conjuring among, 


135, 145, 228, 308-12, 380; 


courtship among, 56-60, 204-206, 
247-49, 285-86, 320-21; cultural 


identity of, 89-98; diet of, 
286-87; domestic life of, 
285-87; dress of, 287, 317-18; 
field hands, 197, 316-17; 
fishing on Sunday, 69, 289-92; 
folktales about, 69, 200, 
217-18, 266-67, 283-84, 287-92, 
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Index 


324-25, 408-12, 414; malingering 
among, 49, 324-25; morality of, 
287-89, 370-72; political status 


of, 91-96; preachers among, 
352-55; recreational activities 
of, 49-50, 90-91, 316-23; sale 
of, 164; sickness among, 323-25; 
songs of, 364-78; theology of 
expressed in spirituals, 364-78; 
use of work songs by, 48-49, 
210-11, 214; See also Field 
hands; House servants; 
Plantations; Slavemasters; 
Slavery 

Smiley, Portia, 8, 57, 201, 
206-207, 244, 254 

Smythe, Mrs. J. H., 172 

Snake bites, 77, 79, 82-83, 174, 
246 

Songs: analyzed and discussed, 
47-49, 208-215, 288-89, 364-78; 
"Corn-Shucking Song," 210-11; 
examples of, 176-85, 243, 
366-77, 356; historical events 
chronicled in, 153; "Juba," 
212-13; mentioned, 53, 90, 152, 
186, 188, 191, 229, 231, 234, 
252, 338, 353; of slaves, 
364-78; "Our bondage ‘11 have an 
end," 214; "Run, Nigger, Run," 
211; See also Afro-American 
folklore; Dance-songs; Games; 
Music; Ring games; Secular 
songs; Spirituals; Work songs 

Sore throat, 77-78, 172 

Sores, 78, 82, 175, 350 

Souls, 160, 226 

South Carolina, 8, 104, 139-40, 
163, 192, 198, 360 

Spartansburg, South Carolina, 
139-40 

Spennie, Mrs., 7, 176, 197 

Spirits: and conjure, 7, 55, 
74-75, 84-90, 129-30, 136, 142, 
144-46, 227, 279; and health, 
74-79, 95, 250; and 
superstitions, 55, 75-84, 88-89, 
92, 129-30, 152, 159-60, 164, 
202, 226, 257, 278, 294, 361, 
363, 378; beliefs of blacks in, 
55, 70-71, 73-96, 151, 201-202, 


Strange Ways and Sweet Dreams 


218-24, 227-29, 288, 304-306, 
308, 364-78; folktales about, 
189, 196-97, 202, 217-18, 255, 
266-67, 284-85, 297-98, 300-301; 
304-306, 345-46, 401-402, 
406-407; general influence of, 
1, 7, 71, 73-75, 88-90, 152, 
306; of hags, 165-67, 378; 
social origins of beliefs in by 
Slaves, 91-96, 256-57; See also 
Conjuring; Devil; Ghosts; Hags; 
Jack o' lanterns; Religion; 
Superstitions; Will o' the wisp; 
Witchcraft 

Spirituals: "A great camp- 
meetin'," 331; analyzed and 
discussed, 213-15, 288-89, 
364-78; attitudes of Hampton 
students toward, 44-47; "Don't 
leave me Lord," 327-28; examples 
of, 219, 254, 327-32, 364-77; 
"Give me your hand," 254; "I'm 
going to walk on de sea of 
glass," 219; "Keep a-inchin' 
along," 370; mentioned, 7, 153, 
202-203, 219, 231, 234, 252, 
254, 276-77, 353; "Praise God, 
hallelujah," 330; "Steal away to 
Jesus," 366; "Swing low, sweet 
chariot," 369; theological 
content of, 364-78; See also 
Music; Religion; Shouts; Songs 

Sprains, 77-78, 350 

Steckert, Ellen, 29 

Stealing, 135, 137, 283-84, 
286-88, 303, 325, 379 

Stetson, George R., 249-50 

Stewart, Gladys, 104, 383 

Stings, 78, 82, 174 

Stowe, Harriet Beecher, 129 

Sty, 174 

Sully, E. T., 105, 413, 415 

Supernatural beings. See Spirits 

Superstitions: about the dead and 
dying, 159-60, 200, 276-78, 346, 
358-59, 361-64, 378; and 
spiritual beliefs, 55, 75-84, 
88-89, 92, 129-30, 152, 159-60, 
164, 202, 226, 257, 278, 294, 
361, 363, 378; attitude toward 
of Hampton students, 42-43, 95, 
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129-147, 277; beliefs of blacks 
in, 129-132, 135-37, 140-41, 
145-46, 152, 157, 169, 200, 202, 
227-29; concerning child-care, 
173, 216, 346, 361, 379; 
concerning family life, 158-60, 
173, 201, 204, 216, 226, 346, 
359, 361-64, 379-80; concerning 
health, 74-89, 95, 152, 158-60, 
169, 172-75, 199-201, 215-16, 
232, 246, 250, 346, 350, 359, 
361-62, 380; developed during 
slavery, 163-65, 246-47, 359, 
362, 278-80; depend on container 
metaphor, 77, 82-83; examples 
of, 157-60, 163-65, 172-76, 
199-201, 215-216, 226, 231-33, 
245-47, 249-50, 276-78, 294, 
346-49, 358-59, 361-64, 378-80; 
ineffectiveness of, 42-43, 
83-84, 87; mentioned, 4, 7, 53, 
149, 186, 189, 191, 229, 257-60, 
338; See also Afro-American 
folklore; Conjuring; Luck; 
Sayings; Signs; Spirits 
Swearing, 165 


Tallahassie, Florida, 8 

Tambiah, Stanley, 94 

Tar baby, 61, 63, 92-93, 
384-87 

Teething, 173, 232 

Terrapin, 61-64, 69-71, 281-82, 
389, 391, 393-94; See also Brer 
Cooter; Compair Torti 

Theology, 186, 203, 220, 364-78; 
See also Religion 

Thomas, Chloe Cabot, 169-72 

Thomas, J. H., 105, 386, 395 

Thoms, William, 25 

Thorne, William M. 104, 410 

Toothache, 49, 79, 83, 173, 
324-25, 350 

Treasure: buried, 297-98, 300-301, 
303-306, 407-408, 411-13 

Tricks. See Conjure doctors; 
Con juring 

Tricksters, 62-73 

Trinity College (Durham, North 
Carolina), 352 

Tunnell, William V., 149 


192293:; 


Tulane University, 268 

Tuskeegee Institute, 7-8 

Tylor, Edward B., 22-23, 26, 
29-30, 92 

Typhoid fever, 323 

Tyson, Ananias, 104, 390 


Uncle Tom, 370 

Uncle Remus, 189, 192, 268, 273, 
312-14 

University of Wisconsin, 352 


Vampire, 249-50 

Vermont, 171-72 

Virginia, 4, 7-8, 49, 105, 142, 
145-46, 200-202, 217, 219, 226, 
234, 247, 250-52, 267, 277, 284, 
289, 291, 297, 304, 306, 317, 
346, 383, 387, 389, 394, 414 

Virginia Reel, 322; See also 
Dance-songs 

Voodoo, 229-30, 308 


Wainwright, J. H., 208 

Walker, J. C., 300 

Warts, 79, 82, 174-75, 361 

Washington, Booker T., 2, 8, 
20-21, 149 

Washington, D. C., 24, 34, 
155, 472, 175, 
215 

Washington Negro Folklore Society, 
172, 185; See also Folklore 
societies 

Watch meetings, 327-332; See also 
Prayer meetings 

Watermelon feasts, 49, 317 

Wealth, 176, 232, 303 

Weather: signs for predicting, 
89, 158-59, 161, 163-64, 231-32, 
246-47, 358-59 

Weber, Max, 41 


149, 
190, 208, 212, 


Weddings. See Marriage 

Wheatley, Phillis, 170 

Wheelock, Fred, 7, 37, 185 

Whipping, 61, 63, 65-68, 72, 142, 
163-66, 193-94, 226, 266-67, 
270-71, 286, 288, 358-59, 370 
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White, W. T., 105, 387 

Whites: abilities of to collect 
Afro-American folklore, 1, 
39-40, 150-51; control of over 
black culture, 90, 96; interests 
of in Afro-American folklore, 1, 
3, 7, 147-49, 209; interests of 
in black education, 4-5, 18-19, 
51-52; mountain, 251; practice 
conjure, 279; See also Race 
relations 

Whooping cough, 173 

Wilberforce University, 21, 34, 
255 

Wiley, Betty, 104, 402 

Williams, Nannie, 106, 403 

Williams College, 4 

Willis, William, 3 

Willoughby, Loneva, 104, 399 

Will o' the wisp, 266-67; See also 
Jack o' lanterns; Spirits 

Wilson, Dr. Thomas, 208 

Witchcraft, 129, 138-40, 146, 152, 
159, 216-18, 230, 259, 267, 281, 
325, 361; See also Conjuring; 
Hags; Spirits 

Witch-doctors, 130; See also 
Conjure doctors 

Woods, Ida, 104, 406 

Woodward, C. Vann, 9 

Woolsey, Georgeanna, 5 

Woolsey, Jane Stuart, 4-5 

Woolsey, Theodore Dwight, 4 

Work songs: discussed, 47-49, 
209-11, 214; See also Music; 
Secular songs; Songs 

Works Progress Administration, 53, 
95 

Wyche, Adeline, 105, 408 

Wynes, Charles, 9 


Yale College, 4, 14, 258 

Yoruba, 243-44, 361; See also 
Africa 

Young, W. Y., 105, 414-15 

Young Men's Christian Association 
of Hampton, 7 
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